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Ourselves. 


We have completed our Seventh year and with this month we 
commence our Eighth. As was usualiu the first six years, we 
continued to do useful work during our Seventh, and the extent 
aud importance of our work will be known to any casual reader 
who may chance to glance over the table cf contents. We paid 
equal attention to Translations and original articles and occasiunally 
drew freely from great books und well-conducted Magazines. In 
our last volume we have begun translation of Vayu Samhita—a 
very valuable work from Sanskrit and a critical review of Dravida 
Maha Bhashyam, Inner Meaning of Sivalinga &c. Our articles have 
always been of werit and importance, and the cuntributors, experts 
in their subjects. We know South India has been but ill-represented 
tül now, atleast so far as its literature and religion are concerned 
and it is on this account tliat we give preference to articles written 
on topics concerning South India and South Indian subjects But 
we alsy deal with all subjects akin to Religious iu general as well as 
other subjects such as literature, science und philosophy. On the 
whole we believe we have done what lay iu our power to make the 
Journal a really useful and interesting one. It is gratify ing to note 
that our work in this field has evoked much appreciation and 
interest from many eminent scholars of tbe West and even from 
Christian Missionaries. 

We take tlis opportunity of appealing to the Public for their 
kind patronage and help. If each reader will find one new subscri- 
ber, the Magazine will be able to exterd its power of usefulness. 

In cunclusion we pray tothe Almighty for the long life and 
prosperity to our Patrons, His Highneax the Maharaja of Travancore 
and Sreeman Vedadrisadasa Mudaliar Acergal and hope that the 
kind patronage extended by them to us in past years will ever 
continue. We have also tc thank our subscribeis for their prompt 
payments and our contributors for their ready contributions and 
to hope that they wil! continu. to do so this year also. 


THE EDITOR. 
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DEATH BEFORE DEATH. 
by R. S. SUBRAMANIAM Esq., Colombo. 


To start with & paradox in the investigation and study of 
spiritual truths isindeed setting up a blind while labouring for 
sight through the mist. ‘Death before death is an upparent 
absurdity and perhaps the lenieut critic would assign ‘premature 
death’ as its possible significance, death being associated with 
sunken eyes, wrinkled face and withered frame consequent on old 
age. A better and deeper meaning comes to light in closer exami- 
nation. Leaving aside the mystery that is generally attriouted te 
life and death, we may, without going far wrong, define, according 
to the first impressions we form of them, life asthe inanifestation 
of.energy or activity. and death as the cessation of it. On seeing 
a beast of prey, for instance, lying across the road, tle first test 
we would adopt is to observe whether there is motion of any kind 
in it, whether it moves its limbs or wags its tail or ears. Failing 
to notice any, we would keep ourselves at a sate distance and shout 
or pelt or priok, to observe whether it responds to these stimuli. If 
response is received, we conclude, it is alive; if none. that it is dead. 
So then, the two elements that constitute life are, the manifestation 
of activity and the response to external stimulus aud the absence 
of these is death. Knowing as we do, that any external stimulus 
should take the form of either sound, touch, form, taste or smell; 
and that these should enter by the five portals, —the external senses, 
and pass tlirongh the inner gates of Manas, &c. (the Anthakkaranas), 
we may, by an extension of ihe meaning of death, call that state in 
which one though alive is not attracted by the object of sense, 
death ; likewise that state in which the senses themselves fail to 
draw him away, as death ; that state too in which the manas and its 
colleagues cease to function as death. ‘Death before death? is 
then a state in life, where the norma! activity of the senses and the 
mind ceases—a staie beyond the sense-world and the thought-world. 
This is, in brief, the explanation of the startling paradox ‘death 
before death. 
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The following stanza of St. Thayamanavar aptly describes the 
subject matter of this paper.* 
siaseru gsuoigsrs wsad gy eoe were 
FGM SD mie uU fer 
286 aieo) weeloriurehiens Cur 
Epo Ge Getemaj Qe 
at sCgnt anpaCuornhags prá erob 
eret Quip aw Gero 
@agsgveruraiagd Ceri gice rei; Lour 
erosions sex Ga 
Qus 23765 56fl Quer SO ai g Qaid gu 
aga vad vere. g 
Cesurw $e p Awam QaaahsSCn 
urGererosns coupes 
fi$enssrer Opu & sypgioe es Quer sr Ger 
Qsu flu sgar Gua 
Ga; aues sip erem L. ey aer G sis Qu 
QaQer wun ord Cw. « (CgCerruw —3) 
Father, mother, kindred, wife and child, all these are 
like the gathering at the mart, no doubt about this. 
Life favoured with ruby-laid palaces, mansions 
terraces and four-classed-armies, jugglery like 
The body, pot of filth, habited by the mind-worm, given fo 
deceit, envy and avarice, is delightless dream 
By knowing thus and considering times of weal and woe as one 
And plunging, I-hood destroyed, in the ocean of Thy 
' Grace, which pervades as one, where night or day is not 
Withont clearing the mind, why do I whirl, O Bliss of Lustrous 
Beauty, O God of Intelligence, unsearchable Reality 
that indwells my heart. 


A brief survey of the world around as is indispensable for this 
study as the whole fabric should rest on this basis. The world, 
though one of aps and downs is after all a disappointment and sorrow. 
The lowest man, the man of the world, thinks, he finds pleasure and 

tarw Qs LO Lors scr "m" uem Gag guo 
sraOs i fiar De Susi g serewugsás 
ers O8i@er_ Der ia, CQ s. O eirguarergpo Guru 
srs arorg á Ose Corer Qar iur. (Tiruváehakan: 
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: pleasnre alone, as he ignores his disappointments in the ful] blaze of 
sense-enjoyments; the highest man, the spiritual nian, looks through 
the eyes of the spirit and finds Peace and Plenty, Beanty and 
Happiness, but the middle man sees the world in its trne colours, 
duality all round, pleasure and pain, good and evil, riches and 
poverty. With a better mind and heart than those of the lowest 
man. le sympathises with the poor and the needy. The wails of 
widows, the tears of orphans, the sobs and sighs of the distressed 
appeal effectively to his heart and set him a thinking; he quails at 
the picture of misery, disappointment and sorrow that meets his 
eyes at every turn. Millions he sees homeless and helpless, millions 
forced to life-long fast, millions of the deaf, the dumb and the 
maimed ; little helpless orphans that lie like strewn leaves on road 
sides knocking at death's door. In such a state of dejection and 
sorrow for his brothers and sisters, his heart is ready for the seed 
of spirituality; he enquires into tlie cause of these varying states of 
life in the world, into the misery that envelopes each soul and 
knows the unerring &nd universal Law of Justice that is behind, 
Thoughts of his own miserable state now flash through his mind, 
thoughts of innumerable births he must have lad and of the cause 
that is operating on him, hannt him. He fully realises the utter 
futility of his kith and kin, much less of his possessions, in contri- 
buting to hi$ happiness: he sees that his numberless fathers, mothers 
and children of his past births had done nothing. and that those of 
this life can do nothing to help him ont * ‘The impermanency and 
unreality of his wealth and other possessions induce him to seek for 
something real and there dawns in him a discrimination between 
what is real and unreal$. He appeals to the Lord of all to take him 
away from this world of delusion and bondage.« Hate for the things 
of the world dominates his mind and he even despises his owu 
body$. Sick of the world he is terror-stricken to be born again. 
Birth must end, he resolves and sings with St. Manickavasagar, 

*icpersgrt BGCasou 18. 

$ styuorerat serterQurgar, 2. 

$ syoerat sersOsersQewe 10, geriet? Qura 18, 

$ s7u reves OQureerorget l, unnig 18. 
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Grass was I, shrub was I, worm, tree 
full many a kind of beast, bird, suake, 
Stone, man and demon 'midst Thy hosts I served 
The forin of mighty Asuras, ascetics, gods I bore 
Within these immobile and mobile forms of life 
In every species born, weary ['ve grown. zreat Lord. 
Boeresu Passes 26-31. 
In floods from sorrow's pouring clouds that rise, Thy loving ones 
Sinking have seized the raft of Thy blest foot and risen to heaven 
Whirl'd amid troubled sea, where women billows dash and lusts 
Sea Monster wounds, I sink Master, I Thee my Refuge mako. 
Amarren e 6snoo s. 4. 
With this change of life, our hero turns a new leaf, he hus set 
his foot on the ladder of spirituality, which shonld be remembered, 
is firmly planted in Vairagya, non-attachment to the things of the 
world* Having spurned all his erstwhile rare possessions of pride, 
he is in search of that one Reality, hungering after that Bliss alone. 
But he is not out of the woods yet, as now and then he is caught in 
the traps of traitors, be is deceived by the mischievous senses—the 
Gnanendrias. The eyes draw him away to gaze at a lovely object 
before he can check them, the ears want to hear the sweet music 
of charming maids and so on.j The senses accustomed to ran in 
particular grooves from immemorial past, cannot bear to be denied 
their wonted food—the objects of senses. They become turbulent 
running from corner to cornerin search of pleasure. ‘They assembled 
in serious conclave and decry the purpose of the aspirant as foolish 
and profitless. "They press him to reconsider his decision, without 
wasting time which can be advantageeusly employed in the enjoy- 
ment of the world, they seem to be very sympathetic to our hero 
and try a thousand and one ways to pull him down from the ladder. 
This is the activity orlife of the senses. Many have so fallen 
through the delusive admonitions of the traitorous senses. No traitor 
in the world is so harmful and destructive as the five felons in man, 
who not only delude him to forego his spiritual heritage but usurp 


—_— —— — ——M——————— —Ó— ——————————— 


* St. John. V. 25. Sucper ser Qurg 4. 
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his power and got complete mastery over him so that he is lost in 
their maze.* Fully alive to the glory of his goal, a glimpse of which 
he catches now and then through the thicket of the senses, the 
mind and its attendants Kama, desire &c., he persists in his path 
and clinging to the glorious feet of the Lord, thus exclaims, terror 
stricken 
ar i9 eurer Ao yoOQarg Catt e s ster Wis g Qagsrug 
ESG Qai sd qug s r6 iBEE Him; ens S GGG Quis g 
Bragewr &Qaui Qr eis gtedueGe o a9 gp ese emu Lo sir pet 
aruacr Guireflaf G oA 61 sCar «eran BCw, 

(gryorerat RaerQswe 5) 
While through the gates of the (senses) five, the objects-hunters 

came and dragged me, half-fried (me) in 


The fierce fire of lust and ate, (me) alive, my heart 
moved by pain, I melted and forgetting myself 


Like a motherless orphan wandered and suffered, O radiant 
ruby, more gracious than a mother ! 


Lord of the Golden Hall! O Supreme Being, O Sea of Wisdom! 


In this frame of mind, the aspirant endeavours to admonish, in 
return, the senses. O eye,the beauty you admire to-day, fades 
to-morrow, what will you then admire, O ear, the music you relish 
uow, ceases the next moment, what music then ? Will you go with 
me to see the neverfading Beauty, to hear the'unending music, to 
taste the tasteless Taste? ‘Thus one by one, the impermanence of 
the things of the world :s shown to the senses and their conrse is 
turned within. ‘The five portals are blocked and guarded and the 
‘usurpers are dethroned aud subjected, they are now at his beck 
and call. And this is the death of the senses. 


The power that grows unconsciously within, now enables the 
aspirant to fight out the rest of the battle with renewed vigour. 
It is said that those who control the senses achieve a conquest 
unparallelled. 

He who with firmness 'curb the five restrains 
Is seed fcr soil of yonder happy plains. 
Gee $3asrGugoeo. 4. Dr. Pope's translation, 


"gares semugg.1 gryorerat 543 pe» Dew 6. 
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Yet there is the possibility of a slip for though our hero has 
left the objective world, left the world of the senses, there still 
stands unvanguished the arch-fiend, the traitor of traitors, who can 
raise the world from their ashes, who can create his own objects of 
desire and traverse the whole universe in no time, the felon who has 
been collecting forces all the while the battle was raging on in the 
outer-skirts— it is the mind. 'To one who has watched the vagaries 
of the mind, the tremendous world within will be quite apparent— 
how it whirls round,and round wanders hither and thither, how it 
constructs palaces and mansions and lives in them, how it enjoys. by 
itself every pleasure it needs. This world of thought is the curse 
of man, it is here all the subtle forces work together and form his 
character; even his physical form is the outcome of this thought- 
world. It is even here the demons of lust (kama) jealousy, avarice 
and the like reign. Clothing others with one'sthoughts and sitting 
in judgment over others are the most common of evils and they are 
the sharpest weapons one wields for self-destrmction. Forbear 
judgment on others, avoid assigning motives to other's acts, desist 
from ransacking your neighbours pockets, then your character is 
well formed. It should be known that such evils even though 
thought of, have their effects on vou. Beware of the thoughts if 
vou would progress one should not be deluded by the thought that 
his thoughts are hidden and do no harm; thoughts are indelibly 
engraven and they mould his being. 


The worlds we have left behind are in the sphere of the mind 
in a subjective form : a veritable forest to be cut down and cleared. 
The mind is a pivot, is a master-key; one may open with it the 
doors of Heaven or Hell as he chooses* Turn the mind within, 
you reach Heaven; allow it to run out, yon reach Hell. One who 
has outwardly abandoned the objects of sense but clings to them in 
the mind cannot progress in this path ; there is the likelihood of his 
slipping down to the world again. ‘Therefore such thoughts should 
at once be suppressed.$ An attempt in that direction causes, as in 
the case of the senses, a rebellion within whieh canrot be quelled 
without requisitioning the help of an iron Will. ‘The turbulenco 


* enu crema mov. 45. $ anagjorerai gwerQugmu 2 
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of the mind entirely depends upon Desire which is at the bottom 
and the bit and bridle to be applied to the former should be usud 
for the latter too. Desire being controlled, the mind ceases to 
agitate, consequently thought, word, and deed in their turn die of 
themselves.* Desire is the root of all evil, it is the cause of all 
bondage. 
ens oui gy o Qu. 38r breui eau ug eere, Wer gly Eam evo 
Core bums man spree Ceci gt axis s ysis 
Qssap sarsapbQurii qeu p GarG eub Apu tG ar 
Css- Yst uepsgurtusCw &or@msderC ob G nbagpes Gcr. 
LENU con eur aj ,) 
Caught in the storm of desire, like light cotton 
while the mind wanders 
Perdition results : by this too is caused loss of 
knowledge leant and heard, loss of 
Yearning-for- Mukti and company of the Good ; such stand, 
alas, identified with the senses and tangled in the 
miseries of Samsara 
O, the Most High of full-lustre and flowing Grace ! is 
there God to one without uncovetousness. 

Know the Reality fromthe Unreality by discrimination (viveka) 
and abandon the object of sense through non-attachment (vairagya) 
and continue that state of mind for the extinction of all desires. 
The effe:t of desire on the mind is best seen in dreams, when the 
mind has its full play unchecked by any role of ethics. It creates 
every olject of desire. ‘One desire that cropped up in the morning 
or the day before and already forgotten, is reproduced in the stato 
of dream, asit was lying potentially all the while. It is within 
the experince of all that their wished-for objects appear in dreams 
and they possess them with joy bat they wake vp only to laugh at 
their own folly. Even in the waking state, desires do their iunc- 
tion but owing to its snbtlety, it remains unseen. Selfiliness, anger, 
Jealousy and the like are the medium through which they work and 
the evil thoughts gonerated by them constitute the activity or the 
life of the mind, For the purilication ot thoughts, thon, desire for 
the things of the world should be rooted out and replaced by desire 


* ger 2um:» 28. 
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for the thiugs of the spirit. With this turning of the channe? 
inward, godward, the mind and the senses turn too. 


Let us panse here to survey the spiritual heights already 
scaled by the aspirant. Unlike the worldly-minded, who are 
caught in the storm of selfishness, tossed hither and thither on the 
wuves of Envy, Pride and Avarice, and dashed on the rock of 
Impetience, Disappointment and Sorrow, our hero rests comfortably 
in the calm of selfless Love, rocks in the swings of Kindness, 
Humility and Beneficence and fortifies himself with the barricades 
of Patience, contentment and Happiness Instead of the oppression 
of the mind and the narrowness of thought caused by dark motives 
of selfishness, our hero experiences delightful freedom and lightness 
through expansive Love. In the place of the unbearable writhing 
under the burden ef his own thoughts, our hero swings heartily in 
the thought of the Lord. While the wordly-minded acquire wealth 
by addition to their possessions, piling gold upon gold, diamond 
upon diamond and yet are unhappy, our hero gains his wealth by a 
process of subtraction, throwing overboard gold and diamond, 
father and mother, kith and kin, thought by thought nntil the 
thought of the Lord dominates, and he is perfectly happy. That 
destructive and banefal habit in the ordinary man, of clothing others 
with his own thought, of picking holes om other's coats and of trying 
to remove the mote in other's eyes, is replaced by a cruel judgment 
on himself, on his own acts and on his ewn thought, while again the 
worldly-minded go seeking for help, every help comes to our hero 
in time, and he knows, st must come as the Law of Righteousness 
is nnerring, Peace of mind is his posession and love his gift; his 
look charms the world; his internal Peace throws out a lustre of 
sublimity. He cannot be harmed by any one, he is envy-proof, 
m:.lice-proof. His atmosphere being hallowed by the waves of the 
spirit, no arrows of evil thoughts directed against him can find their 
way to him: they come and fall down blunted, unable to withstand 
the resistance of the waves; they fall down as the arrows of Visva- 
mthra fell down before Vasishta. 

Fhe only way for the parification of the mind is to witness its 


work every moment. Ask what is my mind doing now? If you 
2 
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fnd it engaged in building up a castle, pull it down and bring it 
back to ita corner. If you find it shooting arrows of malice or envy, 
curb it as it digs your own grave. By persistent application of this 
method alone, can the mind be conquered. St. Thayumanavar 
addresses his mind thus.* 


errra(QsqyGs YR pr Newuoriésh wre»alja Mal Fs HSS GH E 
argmruug 45g. & Domi ar (m ujeireraievu 9 4 
Qar gru qoo ud Brn Goni &isevQuir Qaa ui 
or y rues & are en Gara Quei gyQaer cor ag sre. 
(um uic qe) — 50 ) 
Come O mind! pack up all thy improprieties and from here 
Enquire (for Truth.) Oft art thou whirling and considerest not 
My thousand advices against thy evil nature, O Perishing one 
See thou ! I'll kill thee with the axe of Holy Grace: I'll conquer thee, 


Once or iwice in a day during the calm hours of the morning 
or night-fall, one should sit in judgment over his mind, reviewing 
the doings of the whole day and censure the mind for any mis- 
behaviour. By a repetition of this procesa, one will be able to 
witness tlie thogghts as they occur and check them then and there. 
Perseverance ia ‘ais will re “it in the completa annihilation of the 
tendencies. Samskuras, xia ras such thoughts, With deaires 
checked, tendenrics destre zee the mind attains the Peace soughi 
for. 

Now our hero €. be thrown ia the midst of gaieties, in the 
midst of worldly revelry ; none of these will attract him; he is the 
spcòn which knows not the taste of the dainty dish. And this is 
the death of the mind ; there is a higher stage of this death, -hich 
will follow. 

The characteristic of the mind is to grasp ai anything, but as 
its channel and that of the senses have been turred inward, it 
cannot grasp at the things of the world. It now flies to the Holy 
Lord in good earnest, it sticks fast to Him. The senses of the 
aspirant pine after the Lord, his only thought is abou Him, his 
only desire is to possess Him. Thus sings St. Maniccavasagar. 


* unwed 49. sa larw Aw 1, 
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e Por errerGaer GL. quiOdecr Go Cu Cac Quar 

&gorer uma uG av shuara defi uem we 

GHP OS Sots gie» Dui "^. $5ce dr Grs yos 

& bor «ler seruCurnsshs giu GacrGeGear. faa euus 3.* 
Nor friends, nor kin I seek, no city I desire, no name I crave, 
No learned ones I seek, and henceforth lessons to be conned suffice 
Thou dancer in Kuttalam dwelling blissful, Thy resonnding feet 
T'll seek; that as the cow yearns for ite calf, my longing soul may melt. 


The yearning for Him with melting heart, tearful eyes and 
shivering frame, if experienced in the life of any, that man is truly 
blessed. That merks the intensity of the Love which then holds 
sway. Masters of different religions have testified to it and their 
ecstatic utterances while in that mood, will melt even a stony heart. 
Saints Maniccavasagar, Thayumanavar and others, have left on 
record how they pined for the Lord and how all should pine for 
Him. 

Qs ss 4 eren umi fen JG gel a gs Coors am 

REGU SI Sry gio api) s^edisisr b a sped owe 

OsdsiCurgé Sue Sa pCera@s AVIADA 

UY gó DO se aOsraGar Qarun weflewiuyjeriéG s. 

yerishuusg 8$ 

In bliss dissolv,d soul melted utterly, with every gesture meet 
Laughter and tears, homage of hand and lip with every mystic dance 
To see with joyous thri!!, that Sacred Form like ruddy evening sky 
When shall I pass, in mystic union joined with Him ,my faultless Gem. 


As a result of this strong and sincere yearning, the aspirant yes 
the Lord in everything; the whole world is to him an emblem of 
God. His mind cannot now «ee onething from the other, the 
differences have disappeared and in the insect that crawls, in the 
birds that fly, in the stone and iu the beast, he adores the Lord. 
Qu em exraycyr am ex ext areir an eov Qui GuntsQser gw Gufiweerar 

COE fue sm exru GY; COST «m 
Qem ais ex acrar Qurapa 5 avcira rection 6 Qa ot a Wene wars & 0 ofl 
weraver 6 Tam ever mat em 
* Cf also Amuro Aab l. upasst Qur d 5. 
$5, entyproug 4,50 orarar ner ore 1, eer 2acz seus, 
& eer edd co n 
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seumams et s(555acrarcin sifsCsriQserga sucer arc 
w fusierarcm sc Caya pes 
PE exrayair aT eif emceg eure emus eclae siete ee 
eGarar wars panna.. 
ÉKmsraejés re a eaa - maed T. 


Ceases here all differentiation, which is the function of the 
mind, and this is the death proper, of the mind. Even the aspirant 
is astonished atthe death of the mind which was waging war 
against him before, like a formidable enemy. 

` Ao Ge Quas crew amreré s wridosss 

Qur erg. wreigéss QurQumefl $5 GseyGeft 

wget apuzGssQcr ererunGrr GusG sun 

Smar deje» D$ sA sàcüL Cur sraa Ger. 

gruorerer Typi. 9. 

O Mind, that is gone and hid while I am in union with that Being 
Who is Bliss enshrined in the temple of Grace 
Art thou, the illusion-less hare's horn. or sky lotus or the mirage, 
I see not, (my) darkness left, where thou abidest. 

Ahankara (I’hood) is the next veil to be consumed by the fire 
of Wisdom. This is the last possession of our hero to be abandoned. 
Many of the sharp and irritating points of Ihood have been un- 
consciously rounded, while our hero was achieving his conquest in 
the plains below. ‘I did it, ‘I want it,’ I said so.’ ‘I should lead’ 
&c, have long ago bade farewell to him. Perhaps what now assert 
themselves, ure, ‘I strive for Bliss, ‘I am good, ‘l attain Bliss’ &c, 
a very light shade of the T. Even this should be exchanged 
for,*the Lord does? ‘the Lord is,’ ‘the Lord wills.* ‘lhis done, the 
battle is over. ‘And this is the death of the ‘P. 

Those who go up the ladder so far can hardly be distinguished 
from ordinary mad-men, they have the simplicity of children and 
the selflessness of the demoniacs. 
ureGrr@ QuuriS9 & av. unsremuQuer B 5o Ga 
Falgar sdra ,,rrurQu. sruworere uzrurib 148; 

‘Unless ye become like iittle children, ye shall not enter the 
kingdom of Heaven’ says another Muster (St. Mathew 18 3.) 


— 


* on ujJux ear e Qum sefiuien, 7. gmr awe 8 
‘CE also &5aQCar aufer aio 9. 
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St Maniccavasagar prays to the Lord for a Loon, namely, to make 
lim die as a maniac in tbe eyes of the world. 

1-Aacer 5egyo urere Qu tat ae 

0 545womr 59250 wrela(Qer ar warkte s 

Qe S per dar ^er Cera yi SAAC aro 

BAS ssn Curae: dr PISA era Go. 

Sauer seo 8 

Melting at the thought of the Excellent, Father, Master s feet 
And in rapturous mood, uttering the prouiptings of the mind, 


From land to land rambling, that men may say ‘A madman this 
And speak their fancies, ©’ when shall I pass.* 


Tijs state of Bliss is called Thariya. Here Atma stands in ite 


knowledge-form, isolated from the senses and tho mind : it is know- 
ing oneself without speech and thought, (ær yew ict pi gp sioe 


aem iga). A state to be and to become, unquali&able yet attainable. 
The more one describes this state the farther :s he from the Truth. 
oroa Qur sss ger qno gser Gore af onus 
ur trogese sug ort & mé sre atraer 
US 5SSerur us sO songs giants Qara i 
naSféser ger Dgrer (sey orare e Leung ps 58) 
If, without differentiating nor once bestowing thought, 
withont seeing the light within (as object) 
One establishes himself in it, discerning as it is— Will it not come 
The flood of Bliss, springing and overflowing the banks 
rising and pervading the ten quarters. 

He is lost in the flood of Bliss; what remains is the Ocean in 
which the drop fell. ‘To say he attained Bliss is an error, for there 
is no ‘he’ in thai state, nor can the Gnani say ‘I attained Bliss’ as 
the ‘I’ is dead. Nirwana, Heaven, Moksha, these are different 
names for That. It is Oneness, Bliss, these again are relutive ideas, 
therefcre— Silence 


* For every hymn of Thiruvasagom quoted. except this, I have given the 
translation of Dr. Pope. I must sey with all deference tq the learned translator, 
I have been obliged to attempt a translation of this hymn just to bring out the 
spirit of ag he has apparently twisted the meaning snd makes the Saint 
court Death to avoid the discordant sayings of the people; besides Ju Qu 

dæk gg in the text should not be rendered ‘Thy servant thinks’ as he hae 
done, as it cannot be the combination of gg Quuas + és gp, which when 


combined would read gp Swear ent tors qp or sup C nerf ten ig. 
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eemper Empar ùu ey eráCar SnrarssQaea j 

se» pi nugi ap Co, spaig sre Oc or nac per 

moa ya i 5 SGurer Qe eir aL mo mr. 85 

Dopa aw utar c fis Gelgms Ce clas GaQar 

STUD anuCare. 2. 

To become the undiminishing Fulness, to fall on and plunge in 
‘Ihe flow of the flood of spotless Wisdom-Bliss and become dissolved in 
And thereby effect the non-appearance of l'hood 


Thou chow dst the way by quibbles «nd didst grant the sharp 
radiant sword of Silence 


Separated from Thee, O Lord, here I can’t remain, I can't remain. 
enden dr guragidera se peierer Qarg sri 

` yadeuer peréGasrarQuct 55A nrdr Gori gp) 

Beier ir. eoo gi awda Garaeredr sc 
éwd)em dr pi 50$» ura QerarásemQu. garu 90. 
Sorrowless is he, who is f 
Casteleas, unqualifiable, non-lowly 
Who is without harmfn! object-attashment, bereft 
of all self-seeking desires 
Who is homeless, childless and wifeless 
And such is worthy of comparison to Para Siva, 
the Giver of Freedom. 

To call this incomparable state of Bliss, death, isa lie; to 
name this Life of All-knowledge, death. is utter ignorance ; to call 
thie state of self luminosity, death, is blindness. It is the Life in 
life, an Eternal Life of lasting Bliss and knowledge; Yet, it is death 
as the T'hood has vanished. 

l My brothers, ‘one ounce of practice is worth more than tons 
of tall talk’. One who has experienced the death of the mind in his 
life teaches more by his silence than another who speaks volumes. 
if among you there is such a one, I bow down before him; if 
among the Buddhiats I come across such a conquerer of self I adore 
him ; if a Christian has ascended such spiritual heights I sit at his 
feet. Religions and creeds are nothing if one cannot live a spiritual 
life. Mere knowledge developes only one’s Ahankara. 

Should we not be able to boldly affirre. when asked, 
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Do any hearts beat faster, Do any faces brighten, 
To hear your footsteps on the stair, To meet you, greet yon any where 
Are any happier to-day, Through wordsthey have heard you say 
Life were not worth the living, If no one were tlie better 
For having met yon on the way, And known the sunshine of your stay* 
Therefore should we not all, from this moment seriously con- 
sider the life we lead, should we not make this hall a hcly place for 
practising our spiritual ideals, should we not infuse in'o our being 
& selfless Love for all, so that, with the Grace of the I ord, we may, 
with conviction each of us exclaim, 
5.68 gu Cora sn$ 0 guo CaO apa ri c uer He 
GU 46 ge; Godd) 8mstey sang Csercia) Ge 
Osr_ég@ra Oa ge wear» urem £047 9 ácyGer 
(poéágsasrurer romig SS lene app G6 Co. 
—gryctreradt yracned 12 
Even while walking, running or standing, while 
lying devoid of other desires 
Or sitting evenly, in hearing of the Gracious, 
my mind will be engrossed 
And I, in the cradle of Mindless-Perfection, will lie 
crouched, and the sleep of Highest Bliss will enshrond me. 


Self Sacrifice. 
by KRISHNA SASTRI Esq. 


The word Self-Sacrifice is a mis-nomer. There is no equivalent 
for the word in Indian vernaculars. From this fact however it does 
not follow that the Hindu never had a conception of the virtues 
indicated by the term. They understood the significance of things 
better and hence their conception of acts constituting the so-called 
virtue of Self-Sacrifice was much more ennobling than the petty 
and not very rational view, entertained by other people. 

When & man suffers for another and sacrifices his own comforta, 
the Hindu believes that there is only a glorification of one's Self ; 
Lut no sacrifice of it which is as reprehensible gad ignoble as 
suicide, A man's self is the most easily expansible thing, and filled 

* From a letter of Swami Narayana from Port said. 11-8-1908. f 
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with sympathy; it grows in dimensions and takes the whole santient 
existence within its fold. 

When yon are moved by the distress of another, you realise 
your one-ness with that person. When one individual works for. 
the good of another, there is a flowing of life from one to another: 
but there is no self-sacrifice, for the happiness of another person is 
felt as one's own. . 

The poor mother who stints herself in order that the babe at 
her breast may live is nof, sacrificing her Self, for the little one is 
but the compliment of her Self which will not feel itself to be com- 
plete without the dear thing. 

Have you ever felt for a weak person suffering injury at the 
hands of a stronger one? If you have, then verily has your self 
thrilled with a life which would expand it out of its incasement. 

When you feel for the oppressed, for ihe down-trodden and 
espouse their cause against tyrannysing might, it may be that you 
individually suffer, but the stimulus for the combat comes from a 
sense of the enlarging of your Self. The self expands and the 
individual's concerns extend over a wider eld. One sympathises 
with others besides oneself. Here indeed the individual becomes 
a larger being with his range of susceptibilities and his capacity 
for happiness being enlarged. 

W henithe philanthropist goes to places of pestilence and disease 
and works to alleviate suffering, sacrificing all conveniences and 
undergoing trouble himself, he isin no way sacrificing his self ; 
but he is only helping it to assert itself to the fullest extent. He 
cannot feel happy amidst pleasure and ease when the cause of the 
suffering people requires his aid. He is in his element when he is 
fighting against suffering and misery. It may turn out that his 
individual efforts do not avail or what is worse that disease and 
death claim him as their victim. But what doos it matter to him ? 
His feeling of self is so all-embracing that the prospect of death 
does not frighten him in the least. 

Nothing good, nothing ennobling can come out of the stifling 
of the self in Man. In every act of surrender of the individual 
hapniness, there is really an assertion of & larger self. 


Cameos from Tamil Literature. 


I 
KALITOGAI NEITHAL 2. 

The following piece gives with many appropriate similes a 
beautiful picture of the evening which is the time when women 
sorrow after their departed lovers. The beauty of the evening and 
the longing and joy it excites in nature is contrasted with the blasted 
love and broken life of the sorrowing women. 

Jy6 sp ere dai Gisa ves Pi wusi 

usgy&& ug GurecuGscs sers 

Sse Ne Gs.Dur ef) piCura Soares 

haagse gCure veho Cungra 

saurus QUDPSUND sm astar abus 

soys Gsc Coi Curprmsenisgg wlt gee 

Q9 a eX3& rer Loman ape»awal ipu qsers gs 

fi pe fi & GpAGurwi «Gud ré fue 

Up@Ea gw Lirituderar& s pma 50 c files? e 

&ex gor em QusG wer pdap yess 

ora li Qer wrtwase Qarar 

aigus gam Qr SiOsre auis ga 

Qrif t Qrameg Gar. .&ses se», 

«refe»; weeds Quis & ud ip ma 

are wre s Sword 

wits Quare owun. 


Engulfing the day that was brought forth to lighten the bread 
world, with its many rays, the sun disappeared beyond the Hills : 

And darkness came, black as the color of Viahnu. 

And just as it were to give it rout with its light, came the 
beautiful moon. 

The lotus closed ite petals as tired maids close their eyes. 

The trees drooped in sleep, as when the learned drop their 
heads at praise of sel. 

The bushes show their white buds as theugh l.ughing. 

The bees hum tunes as from a smal? bamboo flute 

The birds think of their young ones and fly to their nesve. 

& 


'l'he cows longing after calves reach the village. 
And beasts flee to their rendezvous. 
And Brahmans prepare for their evening duties, 
And girls fire their hearths and light the lamp 
And so the evening comes ! 
Lo ! how fools call this evening beautiful ! 
They know not it is the time for beautiful women to part from life. 


IF. 
KALITÓGAI NEITHAL 3. 


As will be evident from the many pieces already translated 
from Kalitogai, the author in describing nature, and through his 
dramatis personne, takes occasion to convey to the readers the 
highest expressious of the ethical sentiment and to read nature 
like this and preach it would be the highest Art. 


To love mankind, to seek their welfare, and to relieve the 
distressed and the needy, not to cotapass evil and become hateful, 
not to stab people in the dark, and not to despise and glory over 
the fallen are some of the many lessons conveyed in this piece, 
besides the beautiful description and sentiments contained therein. 

Wes sr Aura p Geoásrezrurey Gesuumcr 

Gagan qug se GergyebQO ur? euow 

e$ m6 144 yours smsi awer 

alas SOS WAGs aer «f! Daiwa Ger (mater 

u$ rue Oar eye Cus p yoQeer w 1, pwr Ds 

arina GergyeuQusdr wuwo Mes ug 

Csr ppeene QessOGr Japp Qurdys 

or lene 5OS(s.pre. wi tsp srw 

s. bgsá s guir gs PLGL «Gwrter , 

ures, e arer üuameiy | cir pat piain Qury Bars ex 

Qaisr ot ur ef p@sra@é stam gr Os Ge Gag uires Que 

ee Puig m$ reor wuri wisur, 
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UTIs Gonar wemaSu atarCur, 
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we, 665150 sre paista arira Sars eor 
Qata ari yanana eit Cae Oarem Q panpuura Gur p 
«47.355051 upuurm7á sws Bu eiarQue; 
The sun is disappearing over the Western Hills, 
And darkness coines stealing on little by little, ` 
As the mental darkness of the hateful man, void of love, and 
virtue &nd good acta. 
The trees love their flash, as the mind of a man who indoced 
by dire poverty seeks alms, 
And close their leaves, as the miser who at sight of him closes 
his heart and conceals himself. 
So the evening comes ! as the terrible avenger comes laughing 
on the last day in the fiery firmament with the crescent moons for 
his teeth, to take away all hig victims. 


Oh evening! Didst thou go to me who am sorrowing for the 
company of my lover who stab my heart, with him to plunge me 
deeper in sorrow, as the cruel hanter who shoots at the deer, which 
is carried down helpless by the flood. 

O evening! Didst thou go to me, choosing the time when my. 
loveless lover had left me, to still increase my unbearable pain, 
like unto the man who despises the foe fallen in bagtde and laughe et 
them for their defuat ! 

Oh evening! Didst thou go to me, at-a time when my lover 
and support has not come to assuage my sorrow, to further distayb 
my mind, already seared with pain, like unto the man who distuths 
with a spear a reeking wound ! 

So bewails my lady. 

The departed Iver reappears bringing joy with Bim. And To, 
the evening which canses this unbearable pain, vanishes ` itrto 
ntter dirkness, as by the appearance of a friendly Power to sae 
and succour a king harrassed by his enemies in his’ weakest 
moment the enemies are completely annihilated. 


J. M.N. 
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Meditation. 
BY 
K. S. ANANTHANARAYANAN Esq, B.A. 
of Latent Light Culture, Tinnevelly. 

The modern world has now begun to open its eyes to the claims 
of the higher faculties of man. It hag now satisfied itself that the 
pursuits after material greatness alone will not give happiness, The 
Westerrf could not be made to understand the grand powers of the 
mind when it is at work with itself. He saw the powerful outer 
nature and his ambition waa to be intimately acquainted with her 
and be her master. He directed all his energy accordingly and 
the result is indeed grand and beautiful. He wrung out from 
Nature all her sabtle torces ahd made them all his slaves. But 
what is the use of your having giant servants, if your house is 
miserable. The Westerner could not naturally feel happy, for 
happiness is from within and not ‘from withost. Thie- he never 
understood ; and codld not de só, for so fondly he had expected 
happiness from his position 'as`a ‘master of the world and from 
the idea of having everything on: Earth’ yield service to him, 
that; he sould not tarn his mind from them.  Repéatedly have sages 
reiterated, the truth of Happiness cannot be aought,. cannot be 
found in other plàces than within ‘onrselves.. Even that Saviour 
Jesus, the great Jesus has spoken to them the svlf same.trath and 
told them that in the stillness of solitude. they should listea to the 
still amal! voice that at random speaks and.that they would.surely 
fina. the thing they sought for. 

Bat the time was not come, they wonld not draw their attention 
to the fact until at last they had found that the happiness they 
dreamt of was yet receding, illusive like the horizon. Sybil-like, 
the happiness yet sank far away. They saw this at last and when 
the Bast sent its ancient philosophy amidst the-thus-bewildered 
westerne.s, it ig not Curious that they should at last return from 
their wild. goose chase and ask where then is happiness! Where 
then is that still small voice about which our Saviour had spoken 
nineteen centurios ago? How can we gain that ? 

Yes! dear brother of the west and may I venture to say re- 
dee mea prodigal who haa wasted his substance and returned home 
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repentent. The bliss which you are seeking is even now with you 
and within you. Turn your thoughts inward and bend your energies 
inward. In short a communion with yourself, is the surest way to 
real happinese. 

You wil perhaps now say that such words have often been 
heard and they are vague and seem to be meaningless. You will 
like to be shown the way to attain that happiness. 

This leads to an explanation of meditation and how it is to be 
done. Meditation is deep fixed thinking of an object that yon 
have chosen. It is to the mind what light and air are to the plants. 
If we would know mind we need only to disire, desire and desire. 
The intensity of desire is mot needed to induce mind to answer our 
desire, bnt to induce us to put aside our false conception concerning 
Mind, and our capacitv for understanding Mind. There is nothing 
in the universe that can step in between Mind and the Soul which 
desire to enter into communion with it. The deep thinking is pre- 
ceded by concentration. You withdraw yourself from all exére- 
neous influences and fix your attetion upon achosea object. There 
are some methods for thus withdrawing from the external world. 
One is what given below. 


Seek a solitary place for your practice of Medititation, or at 
least a place much resired from public bustle and activity. Then 
according to some schools certain postures are prescribed. But 
the natural posture of lying down seems to be without danger of 
provoking certain psychic centres into alarming activity. Then 
breathe slowly in and ont with interval You must have some 
object for meditation. Subjects are chosen according to each 
person's likes and turn of mind. Save virtue, if the person has 
more pcwers to conceive of material objects, the figure of the 
Lord must be conceived. He mustconcentrate upon this when he 
has attained perfect ease in his posture and breath goes in and out 
without his noticing it. This concentration deepens gradually into 
Meditation. ‘his practice gradually brings himself in communion 
with higher conciousness. It is in this state of communion that 
sages have experienced Happiness. 
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Reviews and Notes. 


—— 


It is with pleasure we welcome this new monthly Journal. 
The new Reformer, It starts with high aspirations and noble ideals. 
Madras. ^ In the various domains of religion, social 
economics and politics and other questions it appeals for a freer 
and nobler atmosphere, void of selfishness and greed, untrammelled 
by the fetters of tradition and prejudice, and animated solely by 
the desire to élevate and ennoble mankind. There is more 
selfishness in the world than is apparent and many a good movement 
is eacrificed at the altar of their base selfishness. ‘There is more 
hypocrisy than a sincere desire to help mankind. And India 
is in a transition where it must tend to good or bad There is 
a danger in following Western cae themselves, and there are not 
wanting a few like Andrew Carnegie to strike the warning note. 
To base life altogether on a material basis without references to 
high ethical considerations js the weakest point in the civilization 
of Europe, and there were not wanting a few who scoffed at 
Mr. P. Ramanathan when he pointed out the dangers of following 
the European trend in social economics. These is danger in the air 
and there are weakness in our own social fabric, and it is well that 
this should be pointed ont to us off and on without fear or favour. 
We know the editor to be aman of great earnestness and power 
and we wish him god speed in the noble task lie has set before 
bimgelf at considerable sacrifice to himself, 


In regard to the contents, it is varied and interesting. That 
it cannot be hetter is due more to the paucity of cultured men 
among those who have devoted themselves heart and soul to study of 
special subjects and their investigation. We are glad to note that 
4 premier place is given to the article of Mr. J. M. Nallaswami 
Piltai on the Personality of God according to the Saiva Siddhanta. 
Saivaiam is the oldest religion and it is progressive and its canon has 
always been as stated by St. Umapathi Sivacharya that whatever 
old is not true and whatever new is not necessarily false. The 
other articles of interest are ‘Rome under the Gracchi—an analogy, 
hy Mr. Wadia, M.A. ‘The Power of forgiveness, by Col. T. F. 
Dowden, ‘India in transition by Mr. Wadia, ‘agriculture—natare 
preaching by Dewan Bahadur R. Ragoonatha Row, Women as 
makers of Japan’ by Mr. Rama Row, the Japanese glass expert, 
and ‘the widow marriage convention by Mr. R. Nilakant B.A. L L.B. 
There are interesting editorial nc:es, literary notices and topics 
from periodicals. We wish the venture every success. 


—Á 
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We give below from the excellent address delivered by Mr. K. 
i Seshu [yer B.A. ut the Salem College Union 
Vernacular Studies. the portion in which he dwelt on the import- 
ance of Vernacular studies. The whole speech was full of sense 
und wholesome advice, and we commend his remarks in reference 
to the Vernacular studies in particular. But we do not agree with 
him in his remark that the critical study of classics like Ramayana, 
Silappadikaram &c.. will be of no use in acquiring that command 
of the language which is required for addressing the péople and 
influencing them, ‘The greatest orators of Brittain like Burke, 
Bright and Gladstone have neither spoken bad Baglióh nor bad 
grammar. On the other hand, they were the greatest classical 
scholars and their speeches have become classical. We have heard 
hundreds of speeches from our Indians, in English and in Vernaen- 
lar and we have been better impressed when they spoke in the 
Vernaculars. And they were not illiterate people. The classics 
mentioned above if only properly studied and used will give to any 
one's speech that riehrwss, simplicity and cinsteness and directness 
which is all important in the function of an orator. The remedy 
lies in a better and deeper method of stady than hargtofore. 
CULTIVATION OF THE VERNACULABS. 

Scholastic ideals in this country, while being favourable to MD in 
English have been unfavourable to the cultivation of thet partiouler kiad of 
scholarship in the vernacular languages, most required in the present sonditions 
of the country. You can reach the lees fortunate of your countrymen 
and appeal to them, only by talking to them in their own Loma -Js is for 
them that you desire to work. Itis thro them and by them that you can 
hope to elevate your countty. AH your in this bebelf will be absolu- 
tely fruitless unless you can talk to the great mass of your countrymen in the 
language most familiar to them. A greap desi af discuesion bas been aroused 
regarding the methods by which the Vernacular languages may be cultivated 
with advantage sothatthey may serveas efficient means of popular instrac-. 
iion—& subject just now of the qtmost importance in the service of your 
country. The academical eystem now in vogue ts not calouiated to promete 
that kind of scholarship which alone will enable you to acquire a permanent 
hold of yourown countrymen. You ought to uire that facility in the use of 
the language as will ¢hable you to apeak inte to the masses of the 
people, cempnsed of coolies, dn and artisans, and thereby educate them 
to higher level of civilisation. Thus and thus alone van you hope to do real and 
abiding service to your country. But the kind of iia encouraged by 
the university authorities the critica] study of classical worke like Kambsrama- 
yanam, Ji inbsmmni, Silappedikaram e$q., is pot likely te help you to 
acquire that cotiteand over the language as to make it an efficient and powerful 
instrument of mass education. The vernacular language requires to be culti- 
vated in a new spirit. In fact s new ané popular style of writing and qun 
has to be evolved which can only be successfully achieved Ly greater om 
frein the 'trammels of existing gram-uaties) forms asd rulesand the efandards 
established by past writer. So faras we could j frem present conditions, 
the present generation has not displared any re to or any capacity for 
achieving success in this direction. The proper development of the vernaculer 
language is thus a problem for the younger generation to solve. To a great 
extent your country will lepend upon the manner in which you will solve 
this problem. 
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123 & 124. Anywhere in the world, none can be seen to equal 
Himn, much lesa to be superior to Him. His great Sakti is called, 
in the Sruti, by the naines of Swabhavaki (Natural), Gnana, Bala and 
Kriya. By these Saktis this world is made. 'l'here is no Pathi for 
Him, no characteristic marks and overlord. 


125. Heis tlie cause of all causes, and is Himself their Supreme 
Governor. He has no generator, and from nowhere is He generated. 


126. Similarly there are no Mala, Maya and other things in 
Him, which are the hetus (reasons) for birth (Janma). He the one 
in hid in all and is everywhere enveloped. 


127. He, is the Antaratma (Inner-Being) of Sarvabhootas 
(entire existent things). He is called the Superintendent of Righte- 
ousness. He resides in all creatures. He is the Witness. He is 
pure consciousness and is Nirgana. 


128. He isthe One controller of many inert T dependent 
Atmas. He, as one transforms one seed into many, according us 
occasion requires- 

129. ‘hose Mumukshus who discern Him as resting in their 
own Atmas, to them alone is vouchsafed eternal happiness aud 
to none else. 

130. This Lord is the Nitya of all Nityas and is chetana of all 
chetanas. He, the one, Himself having no desires, fulfils the desires 
of the Many. 

131. Him attainable by Saukhya and Yoga—Him the ultimate 
cause—knowing Him as the Pathi of the World, the Pasu is freed 
froin alt pasas, 


130. God is Nitya and souls too are Nityas. God is chetana and souls too 
are chetanas. But God is the Nitya of these Nityas, and chetana ef these 
chetanas. The souls though Nityus, have t» pass through so many bodies and 
though thoy are chetanas, their chetanus undergo so many changes in their 
Jagra, Swapna, Sushupthi, Thuriyim and Atheethaavasthas, Kevala, Sakalu 
and Suddhe states. Before the Lord, the soulsmay be thought to possess no 
chetanam as our Acharya says: yapida wf ENGO. 
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132. He isthe maker and discerner of the world. He is self- 
existent. He is consciousness. He is the producer of time. He 
is the Lord of Pradhana (matter as explained by the Sankhya) and 
Kshetragna (soul) He isthe master of gunas and is the deliverer 
from Pasa. 


138. He in the former time, produced Brahma and Himself 
inculcated to him the Vedas. I propitiate that Siva by knowing 
whom and by the grace of whose Intellect, I desire to leave this 
Semsara by becoming a Mumukshu. 


134. Him, Nishkala (void of parts) Nishkriya (void of action), 
Santa (peaceful), Niravadya (blameless), niranjana (stainless), Him, 
the Supreme bridge of Immortality—as is the fire after consuming 
the wood. 


135. When men are able to roll the Sky as if it were a skin, 
then there will be an end of misery without knowing Siva. 


136 to 140. Oh Maharishis “ By the might of Tapas and the 
grace of the Lord, this sin destroying and meritorious knowledge, 
fit for the Atyasramis, the most secret in the Vedantas, given out 
in former kalpas, was attained by me from the mouth of Brahma by 
tlie prominence of my good fortune. This most supreme knowledge 
should not be taught to persons that possess no peace at their 
hearts—nor should it be inculcated to an undutiful son, and never 
to a disobedient disciple. These Arthas (meanings) when imparted 
to a high-souled person will shine with full radiance, when he has 
intense love to God and love to his guru as is to God. 


(141) Then, in brief, listen to me, Siva is beyond Prakrithi 
and Purusha. He produces everything at the time of creation and 
takes them bick at the time of destruction. Om. 


Thus ends the 4th chapter in the Ist part of the Vayusamhita. 


185. All the u^*brahmmanas are unanimous in reading the word “ Siva” 
snd rene has the word “ Deva" Haradatta and Appaya Deekshita read only 
“Siva.” Wil cot this suffice to determine the correct reading? 


is 


CHAPTER V. 


1. The Rishis :—“ AJ! things originate in timo and all things 
decay in time. There is nothing anywhere that is not dependant 
on time. 


2. Existing wherein (time), this universe, the region of the 
ever-recurring round of Samsara, revolves, like a wheel, bearing. 
on it the stamp of Sarga (evolution) and Samhara (involution). 


3. Whose bounds, Brahma, Visbnu, Rudra and similarly all 
Devas and Asuras are powerless to overstep. 


4. Which wears ont all creatures apportioning itself into the 
Past, the Present, and the Futare, and exists at its will and pleasure 
as à Dreadful Suzerain Lord. 


9. Who is this venerable Time? Is he subject to any one? How 
cau one be above his control? Tell me this. Oh far-seeing Lord. 


6. Vayu says:—This one denoted by the name Time, which 
is a personitication of the component parts kalah, kahshta, Nimisha 
etc., is the grand splendour of Mahesvara. 


7. This, insurmountable by all mobile and immobile things, is 
of the form of God's command —& power guiding the Universe. 


8. His minutest power (amsamsa mayisakti) proceeding out 
of Him, has imbedded in this time even as are (tbe rays of) fire in 
an iron (ball). 


9. The universe is therefore under the sway of Time, but 
time is not under the universe. ‘This Time is under the control of 
Siva but Siva is not under the control of time. 


!Q. Since the irresistible Tejas of God (Sarva) is established 
in time-—therefore the great boundary of time is incapable of being 
transgressed. 


11. Who can overstep ‘lime by the keenness of his intellect ? 
None can get over the effect of ‘Time. 


6. The next chapter defines Kalah, Kahshta, Nimisha and others, *'"Thejo 
Mabesyaram Param” is the text in the original. 

7. Niyogaroopam Isasys" is the text in ths original. 

8. Here the author very carefully avoids confounding time and yakth; 
Time is Jada while Sakthi is;?bit'. 
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12. He that rules the entire world by subjugating it to hig 
power (literally under one umbrella)—He too cannot step beyond 
time even as is the ocean cannet pass the bounds of its shore. 

18. Those who subdue the world by the suppression of their 
senses—even they cannot subdue time, but time subdues them all. 

14. Doctors in medicine conversant the lore of the healing 
arts, and skilful in the preparation of elixirs reputed as possessing 
the virtue of prolonging life to an indefinite period, they too cannot 
escape death. For ‘fime is inconquerable. 

15. A man, because of his possessing wealth, beauty, conduct, 
power and all other things, thinks one, and 'l'ime does another with a 
‘strong (hand). 

16. Isvara unites and disunites all beings with things desirable 
and detestable with un-thought of upheavals and pitfalls. 

17. When one man is afflicted with misery, then another man 
iy blessed with happiness. Oh, wonderful is this incomprehensi- 
ble Time ! 

18. He who is a (blooming) youth becomes (a decrepit) old 
man. He who is sti ong becomes weak. He who is rolling on wealth 
becomes penniless. Strange is the perverseness of time! 

19. Neither high-birth, nor conduct, nor might nor Jearning 
can avail for accomplishing a thing if time be hindrance (ie. le 
not favourable). ` 

20. On them who are waited upon (by attendants: with en- 
chanting strains of vocal and instrumental Musie—and on them who 
are helpless and are depending on others for their very sustenance 
eating the food of others, ‘lime acts alike. 

21. Life-invigorating-elixirs and well-prepared-medicines be- 
come fruitless if not administered in ‘Time. They themselves 
when offered in Time at once produce the desired effect. 

72. None dies except in Time, nor one is born except in ‘Time. 
neither one matures except in Time. No one attains pleasure or 
pain except in ‘Time and nothing indeed takes place except in Time. 


12. This refers to external (physical and brutal) force 

13. This refers to internal (mental unl subtle) force. 

15. ‘Time anticipates the desires of men. 

15. Here time is eulogised as Isvina, by way of personificution. 
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23. In Time the cool breeze wafts—Ju ‘lime rain reaches 
reservoirs. In Time are crops raised, and in fime lives the hving 
world. 


24. Thus he who truly cemprehends the true nature of ‘Time 
transcends Time and discerns the Lord who is above ‘lime. 


¥5. Him who has neither Time, nor bandha (ondage) nor 
mukthi (liberation), who is neither Purusha, uor  'rakrithi nor 


25. There is perhups a little bit of exaggerution in this description of Time. 
The function of time, as is well described in the Chiuthy» Agama, is simply to 
help the Soul to bring about tbe Malaparipaka— (fruition of the Soul’s inherent 
Malu) in the threefold divisions of past, prcsent and future. ‘ Bhootho 
Bhavya Bhavishyatcha tridha roopo Bhaveth Punuha Mulanam Paripskartham 
Kahlatatvasva Sambhavuha" The Siddhanta exravali describes tbe function of 
time thus: * (Kahlo Bhootha Bhavath Vibhavi Vikrutho Juthaha—Purathresi- 
thussakthaya kshiprachiradi Boddhru kalanath Pumssha kshipathyaditbaha." 
* Time divided into the past, present and future, seizes on the knowing Soul 
nnd influenced by lsa's Bakthi, fructifies the Souls inherent Mala. Indeed 
Time (Kahla) is so called because it seizes on all ** Kalanuth sarva boothanam 
stkablaba Parikirtbithaha” and being a grand reckoner it is termed kahla. 
* Kohlaha kalayathom Aham.” Srikriehna in his Sivohnim-posture proclaims 
* Kahlogmi Lokakshaya krith pravrudáho Lokun Sarmsharthum iho pravrutha- 
ha" “Iam here Time for the purpose of destroying the world." This seizure, 
as we have said, is for the purpose of the Soul's Malaparipaka. One aspect of 
Time, which we call death, is but e sleep ukin to our daily s.shupthi, and is 
denoted by the names pral» yu, jaya kshaya, mrithi und sambrutoi, Dhwamsa, 
Bhangah etc. Itis a relief from the necessary burden of Deha, Indriva and 
Karanas—a temporary rest serving the double purpose of repose for the already 
wearied soul and 2 renewal nnd gathering in of fresh vigour and strength for 
the nmorrow's work. Our Ach&ryas endorse the very &&me opinion. “Samharas- 
cha Jivanam Samsara Vyapara Khinnan&m susbupthivath Visranthi Hethuthaya 
No Nairghrunyupadakah (Srikanta). *''Niranthura Duhkamaya Samsara 
chirathara parivruthi Srantbanam Jivanom kanchit kalam Vikshepa Vigama 
Samnliasadatinanandanubhavene Virranthim Sampedayithu kamaha Rudraha” 
(Appaya Dikehita.) : 
© sd oar oor ne 
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Indeed al! Agamas assert this. Mrigendra—"Bhavinam Visramayeivam 
Mayayascha  Parassivaha. Akalayya Swadruk Sakthya Swapam Sristyei 
pravartbathe.” : : 

Chnstian theology has invested death with gloom and horror thus divorcing 
it from its state as à normal condition in evolation picturing it as final, hopeless 
and penal, presenting it ns the outcome of the wrath of un irritated Deity, the 
punishment for sin as well us the bar to all reformation, the entrance to a 
judgment irrevocable and eternal. If there be no evolution or gradual mitiga- 
tion ia Hell, existence there would serve no useful purpose for each individual 
lost and it does not stand to resson to suppose that they would be maintained 
in existence toendure an aimless useless misery for eternity, unproductive of 
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the world —'l'o that wonderful formed Siva, the Paramesvara,—to 
Him is this obeisance. 


€————— 8€ ————— 


and the Agamas do assert that denth is but an institute of Love. As men of 
physical science, we see and know that there hus been, and is, evolution in this 
world and in the starry spheres which on all sides surround us. Should we 
then, contrary to ull analogy, reason and justice, hold that evolution is partial 
and truncated so fur as spiritual realm alone is concerned. Indeed all evolution 
is for the perfection of soul—not for dend and inanimate matter. We who 
believe'ina Mind in the Universe and a Soul within the sum of things’ cannot 
hold otherwise. Noris evolution a relentless ever-grinding wheel. “Some frr- 
off Divine element to which the whole creation moves." So sings the poet. The 
whole is an outcome of Divine Love. *QemuoIQumap gu LUSTI DNAN d 
$9ererusar fisse isar WEES garap says Thuyumanevar. 
Deaths’ true name is therefore ‘onward’. ' What hurts it us here if planets 
ariso and die? What need we care for the shrinking sun, the sqandered energy, 
“the omen of Moon's frozen peace? [f man's soul grows, it matters no more 
how many solur systems she wenrs out than how many coats. 'Vasainsijeerna- 
niyatha Vibuya Anyuni gruhnathi Naroparani" as the Gita says. Nevertheless 
-to correspond with this expansion without us, there must be an expansion 
within. Aud what is birth and death if not the preparation, and befittirg of 
the soul for that far-off espousal—an esposal of which earth’s brief encounter 
with some spirit, quickly dear, may be the pecursory Omen. 
e srasle arutg, Gawrerarury” (Thiruvachakam) 
“ ger loreouwlo ud güerujuer nD bearer 
Jsa say. Sg17T Ss 7 {Jags sue oDi acar 
SUSTLGAVE Lrg SVU 1 wr Ges 
£o ver op Ger." (Apparswamigal.) 
‘Death may not perhaps be an unmixed joy, as life itself is not; but that need 
not blind usto its own intrinsic merit as a heiping factor. ‘lime affects all 
except the Punchskrithya kartha. There is no exception to this rule. The 
next chapter explains this vividly. It cannot effect kuhla-kahla. For in Sivu 
there is no Mala, no Maya »nd go Karma. Ne Sivagyanavo bandhaha kurmo 
Mayeyu Eva Va. In former ages there flourished in ludia a certain set of 
thinkers known as Kahla Vadis. They considered Time as God. The Swetas- 
vatara refers to them as “ Kablam thathanye Parimuhyamanahu” * People 
are deiuded into the belief that time is God," and defines God as“ Jna Kahla 
kahlo Guni Sarvavidyaha" “Sentient possessor of attributes Kahla Kahla” und 
describes Him as presiding over it and other intermediate causes. "Kehlatma- 
yuktham Adhithisktathi Ek«hu" There is & reproduction of their theory 
in the vory 1st chapter of the Mahabharata. 

* Kahla’ moolum ida:n aarvam Bhavabhavow Sukha Sukhou. Kahlassru- 
athi Bhootheni Kahlassamharatheprajaba. Sambharantham prajaha kahlain 
ahl& samayathe punaha, Kahlo Vikruthe Bhavan Sarvanlokam Subhasuban. 

Kahlshe, samksbipathe sarvaha Praja visrujathe Punaha. Kahlassuptheshu 
Jagarthi Kahlohi Durathi kramaho" etc. All this has its rootin Time. ‘Time 
, “Orestes being and time destroys. Time pacifics all. Time disposes everything 
good and bad and all world. Time is siways awako when all are in sleep. 
ime i- indeed untransgressable.” i 
Thus ends the 5th chapter in the first part of Vayu Samhita in Sivapurana. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The Rishis ask —(1) By what unit is the measurement of life- 
time devised. What again is the furthermost limit of time whose: 
form is number.” 


2. Vayu says: Here they sny that the measure called 
Nimisha is the primary mode of calculating life-time. Santhi 
Atheetliakala is the limit of this time which is forraed of number. 


3. The striking of the lashes of the eye (i.e. twinkling) is 
called Nimisha. Fifteen of such Nimishas is called Kahshta 


4. Thirty Kahstahs make one kalah. Thirty Kalahs make 
one Muhoortha. Thirty Muhoorthas form one ‘day and night’ 
(Ahorathra). 

5. By means of thirty such “days and night” is formed a Maso 
of two pakehas— called &:ishnapaksha and Spk!apaksha which form 
a night and day respectively for tlie Pitris. 

6. §ix such months form one Ayana and a Varsha contains 
two Ayanas. By the unit of measurement of time resorted to in 
this world, this is called a year (abda or Vurshs) tor men. 

7. Itis the opinion of the Sastras that this (year) forms a 
‘day and night’ of the Dovas, the Dakshinayanam forming the 
night and the Utharayanam forming the day. 

8. Just as is the case for men, thirty such days and nights form 
a month for the Gods (Devas). A year too for the Devasis formed 
of twelve such months. 

9. Three handred and sixty human years form one single 
year for the Devas. 

10. The computation of Yugas are made by the measurement 
of the Devas' duration. Poets know of four yugas in Bharath varsha. 

11. The first is called krita, then comes Treta and then 
follow the Dwapara and Kaliyugas. 


9. Ten years for the Devas form one year for the Septarishis and ten — 
the Sapterishis form one year for Dhruve (Vide Lings- -puruns.) 


1z Four thousand (Deva) years forma Kritha Yuga; Four 
hundred years form its sandhya; a similar four hundred forming the 
Sandhvaman. 


13. ‘The years of the other three yugas are formed by sub- 
tracting a thousand years from the years of their previous yugas 
respectively, a hundred years being subtracted for the Sandhyna 
and their amsas from the Sandhyas and their amsas respectively 
of the previous yugas. 


14 'lhns a chathuryuga contains in all twelve thousand 
years. A thousand sach chathuryugas forma Kalpa. 


15. Seventy one chathuryugas form one Manvanthara. In 
one Kalpa the revolutions of 14 Manus are completed. 


.16. In this natural order Kalpas and manvantaras with 
hundreds and thousands of prajas have come and gone. 


17. A detailed account of them is not possible to give passing 
beyond the reach of thought and number. 


18. A Kalpa is 2 day-time for Brahma, born of Avyaktha. 
A thousand such Kalpas form a year for Brahma. 


. 19. Wight thousand such Varshas isa Yugam for Brahma, 
Eight thousand Yugas is a Savana for the lotus-born Brahma. 


20. Nine thousand such Savanas elapsing away, there comes 
the death of the great Brahma. 


21. Ina day of his, fourteen Indras pass away. Four hundred 
and twenty Indras succumb in his month. 


lg» Thus Krithy contain in all 4800 years. 


13. The Treta contains 3000 years and each of its Sandhya and Sandbyamss 
contains 300 years in ali 3600 years. The Dwapara contains 2000 years and each 
of its Bandhys and Amsa contains 200 years (2400 years in all) The Kaliyuga 
contains 1000 years aud each of its Sandhya and Amsa contains 100 years, (1200 
years in eil). 

15. 994 chathnryoges form the duration of 14 Manns and in a Kalpa, consist- 
ing of lopu chatharyagas I4;:nengedie. The 14 menus are respectively, Swayambu 
Rwarochishu, Uthama, ''himnasa, Raivotha, Chakshusha Vaivasvaths, Soorys Savarni 
Daksha savarni, Bramu savarni, Dharma savarni, ‘Rudra savarni, Roudhya (Daiva 
wavurni), ad Bhowthya (Indra Savarni) 

3l. The 14 Iadras are:—Hari, Vipaschit, Susanthi, ipi, Vibha alias Vasu or 
Ravi, Monojava, Purandara or. Ojaari. Mahabali, Adbut i,. Vriaha, 
Ri*haünams, Divaspathi, and Bedha: i PNIS Dd d 
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Beyond these come, Parasha tatva (25) composed of Vidya 
(26), Ragam (37), Niyati (28), Time (29), Kala (80), which five are 
derived from Asuddha Maya (3!) Beyond them come Suddha 
Vidya (32), Ishwaram (53), Sadakkiam (84), Bindu or Sakti (35) 
and Nadam or Siva (36); (Vide table at p 244 Vol I.) 


All these proceed from Suddha Maya, the original Maya 
called kudilai or Kundalin Sakti, which is so highly spiritualized 
and fine and powerful as to be identified with the Chit-Sakti of 
the Lord Himself. As these evolve, they form different worlds 
and they have their resolution. Various Powers and Principalities 
preside directly over these different worlds; and the lowest world is 
our present one, proceeding from the gross Mulaprakriti, intended 
for the class of souls called Sakalar, who comprise from Brahma 
and other Gods to men and sentient beings in this earth. This 
world is called the Guna world, Malaprakriti consisting of the three 
gunas, Satva, Rajas and Tamas, the worlds above being Nirguna. 
The Gods who preside over this world are the three Deities Brahma, 
Vishnu and Rudra, and they are Saguna, as also the various Souls 
of this world. No doubt these mighty Geds have highly perfected 
material bodies composed more of Pure Satva Gana than other 
elements. Still they have & material clothing just as any other 

: ‘man. But the Supreme God of this School is 
TR Res RU not Saguna but ici guna, and hence 
called Gunaistan and Nirguna. The terms Saguna and Nirguna 
being translated personal and impersonal usually, have caused 
endless confusion. The meanings of the words Ssguna sand 
Nirguna are themselves interpreted variously. by different Schools, 
and Christian writers are not all agreed about the meaning of the 
word Psrsoual. We have however fixed the meaning of the words 
Saguna and  Nirgana, as enveloped in 
matter and therefore limited, and as transcen- 
ding matter, therefore, absolute and Limitless. 
We accept Emerson's definition of Personality: who says ib 
signifies True Being, (Sat) both concrete’ aad Spiritual. Fò 
alone is original Being. It is not; limited. Personality is that 


universal element that pervades every human soul and which 
5 


Persona! and 
Impersonal. 
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is at once its continent and fount of Being. Distinction from 
others and limitation by thein results from individuality (Ahankara 
or Anava) not Personality (Sat). Personality pertains to the 
substance of the Soul and individuality to its form. Another 
Christian writer (Rev. J. Iverach) peints out that the absolute and 
unconditioned Being is Personal, is not a contradiction in terms, 
such as & round square. bat that it will be true as when we Bay a 
white or Crimson Square. '''When we speak of the absolute we 
speak of it as a predicate of Pure Being; we simply mean that 
absolute Personal Being is and must be self-conscious, rational and 
ethical; must. answer to the idea of spirit. Why may not the 
absolute Being be self-conscious ? "l'o deny this to Him would be 
to deny to Him one of the perfections. which even finite beings 
may have.” St. Meikandan stated this truth long ago, in the 
following words. 

* When the soul unites itself to God and feels His Arul, 
God covers it with His Supreme Bliss and becomes one with it, 
Will He not know with the soul what is understood by the soul 
itself?” (XI. 1-6.) 

. And our St- Tirumular states it in similar terms. 

atur D 6a p mia m Geor 
at dor Dd Ett e io d) Low Bem 7 
Kira Dé due Cor à i95 4i Gaines i 
ses Div a Go See wing heures 
_ "That day I knew my God, the same was not understood by the 
Devas. The Bright effalgence lighting the inside of my body 
and soul, it is.eaid does not know. Who else can know ?” 

Sivagnane Yogi notea under Sutra.7, this anpreme knowledge 
of God has te be distinguished from tha limited and relative ccn- 
sciousness of the smal called. «eda or objective consciousness, 
and when statements are made of God that he is not conscious, it is 
to be understood only as negativing this kind of «1. de or objee- 
tive conseiougness, as nothing. is objective to God. 

God can therefore be Nirgana and Persoral And we oan 
therefore appreciate Professor Max Muller’ sdifficakty when ite tries 


to understand the God spoken of in the Svctasvatara, Deva in the 
passage quoted below, he sys, is the nearest approach to our own 
iden of & Personal God, tlough withont the background which 
Vedanta always retains for it, and that it seems at first eoutradietory 
the existenee of a God, a Lord, a Creator, & Ruler, and at the same 
time, the evidence of a super-personal Bruhman. 


“He is tlie one God hidden in all beingy, -all pervatling, -darva 
Bhutadi antaratma, watching over all works; dwelling in all beings, 
the witness, the perceiver, the only one, Nirguna." 


“He is the one Ruler of inany who seem to act bat really do 
not act.” “He isthe eternal among e&ernals, the thinker among 
thinkers, who though one fulfils the desires of mapy.” 

^ The sun does not shine there, nor the moon and the stars, 
nor these lightnings, ‘and much less this fire, When he shines 
everything shines after him , by His light all this ia lightened.” 


^ He makes all, he knows all, the self-caused, the knower, the 
time pf time, who assumes qualities and knows evérythiug, the 
Master of Nature end Man, the Lord ofthe three Gunas, the cause 
of the bondage, the existence and the liberation of the World.” 
(VI. 2. vo 16). 


In another place III, 15 and 16 dc, the gender changes 
frequently passing from the masculine to the nenter. Of course 
some try to interpret that the seer in one half ef the verse 
contemplated the Impersonal Nirguna Brahman aed .in the 
other helf the Saguna Brahman, ise or lswara orSiva, This will 
dae ridioulees. Lye. Thibaut had pointed qut. hat the.apthor of. te 
Vedanta Sutras does not contemplate tle distinction of a Sagana 
and Nérguna God, aot that any such, disjnetion did not axist at the 
4ime; bas if the author spoke of God, i& wua of the Highest One, and 
nota one time of. the Higher God (in Sutre,). and of the lower God 
Gatha 2ud Sptra). If.he sppke.of God as the creator &c of this 
world, it was only of the ‚Highest God apd not of a Saguna . God. 
Hence it has to be noted in connection with the Puts postuleted by 
the Ist Sutra of Sivagnansbhoda, He is not one with the Trinity but 
one above them and the commentator quotes various verses from ‘he 
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Devaram and Tirnvachakam, iù which God is spoken of as apat 
Qara, Lord of the Trinity, and who begame the three; and where 
people who mistake Him for Oue of the Trinity are admonished in 
strong terms, We have treated of this at length ip our article on 
‘some aspects of the Godhead’ in Vol. If of the Siddhanta Deepika. 
We have also pointed out that the Siddhanti addresses God 
as He She, and It, in all the forms of speech uvailable to 
him, and that God is neither Male nor female nor neuter, “Duet, 
gor aye ugs. Guifu » Ciro.” Praise be to the Lozd who 
assumes the nature of male, female and neuter." 


Guess expl orem ayuu Gowan aloe i 
of ox ex) nemen® Qs a ruis Suggs, 
“ Was Male, Female, and neuter, 


Was Heaven with gleaming lights and Earth 
And was none of these,—Tiruvachakam. |. 


' Godis accordingly addressed as Siva, Sivah and Sivam, Sankara, 
Sankari, and Sankaram, Deva, Devi and Devam, wichout any change 
of Personality in the consciousness of the devotee. 

. Sivagnana Yogi refers to the sloka 13 in Appaya Dikshita's 
Sivatatva viveka and the commentary thereon in which the God's 
nature a3 Gunati(a is fully described. 


In the second Sutra, the topics discussed are the relation of 
God to the world, the question of the evolntion and resolntion of the 
world and how it is. brought about. Asin the previous Sntra it 
was mentioned that God created the world .&c,,the questions arise 
as to how Helinks himself to the world, whence the world is created 
and hy what power, and how and why souls are born and -eborn. 
In connection with these qnestions, the nature of ‘advaita,’ the 
nature of Karma and Maya Malas, and the nature of God's Chit 
and Sakti are discussed by tlie commentator. In regard to the first 
question, we have not: got the full commentary of Sivagnana Yogi, 
bat reference made to his views on this question as they are set oüt 
in his commentary of the sixth Sutra, i 
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The text postulates tnat God is one with the souls, (Abheta) 
and different from the souls (Betha) and one-and-different (Betha- 
betha) “sa@aCw grCerunw,” Of course it is felt at once that 
this postulate contains a contradiction and a puzzle. But is there no 
means of getting rid of tkis contradiction, and getting a clearer 
understanding of the subject. The usual similes given Ly the 
various Schools, are such as gold and ornament Qus ero esfiQus eQ.; 
go and light and darkness (Seo afiQur augi) &c, and it will be 
seen at once no reconciliation is possible with these Retha and 
Abetha Schools. But St. Meikandan rejects these similes and gives 
others instead, in which a reconciliation is possible. His similes are 
body and mind (eù &49:C.s& Qus) (including the simile 
of vowel and consonant), the sun or light and the eye sr g@isar 
Gea Curo, the soul or mind and the eye (serOeneidar 
4eroGursaGuse CugrCugs). In all these instances, though a 
difference in substance may be felt, an identity is also perceived. 
These objects cannot be separated, one is not the other, and yet one 
could not. exist or act without the other. The union here is not like 
that of any uuion or rel.tion that we know of two material objects 
in the world, but is that of two substances in different planes like 
mind and body and yet coming into union and oneness. And 
we know how Dr. Bain got puzzled over this unique union, and felt 
the contradiction that existed ou the conjunction of matter the 
extended, and mind the unextended and complained that there was 
not even a single analogy to illustrate this union. And we refer 
our readers to our article-on ‘vowels and consonants’ or Mind and 
Body in Vol. II. p. 13. 

It was the merit of St. Meikandan to fully illustrate and 
illuminate the subject for the first time, and the greatest distinction 
of his philosophy cousists in the peculiar view of advaitum postula- 
ted by him, differing from all the views of the different schools, 
and vet harmonising them all, so as to make it an universal 
system of philosophy. We strictly follow the Vedic Texts “Ekam- 
evadvitiyam Brahma,” ‘Ekameva Rudranadhvitiyaya tasteh," and 
say God is one and only one without a second, but not so as to deny 
the existence of other substances besides God in relation, bv* just 
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is we can say there is only the ietter A, and no other _letters like 
consonants. We have stated how this view was nothing new, in a 
sense, but this philosophy should have existed from the very begin- 
ning of the "l'amil language when they named vowels aud consonants 
as eui eis, or esli Gd, meaning mind and body. 

As the commentator points out, the word was taken by all the 
Schools as implying the negation of two things 
taking the Zee» and pis %w@on ger of the 
negative prefix, and it was St. Meikandan who brings out the 
ayeraso) use, ncn-difference that existed between two distinct 
things. ‘I'he question did not arise as to the existence of substugces 
and as to how many of them; but they arose in connection with 
iia: Mahavakya texts, ‘Aham Brahmasni,’ ""l'atvamasi" "Vignanam 
Brahman” which are postulates regarding the jndividyal soul or self 
and God, in the first and second and third persons, I am god, Thou 
art God. He is God.” And says the commentator. 

wp n ines Quin. 5 quel e Quo-r go on bes Qus miser efl $ 5 gig 
erae r igor 676 po, a bu Garay is, anc, p scene 
Cpar, a-b, 999 g er er ng, 0-b, YS zung) Saigo 2 pe 
wA apaclu waran éSu&sméO s. La) og Saag eq; aur ayer , 
Quero GO. Ger ae m, em ur yer edv pum gira or f ur € 
oo am 25 Qu $áe spes IYI sss BE) pappa geri, 
aed o enr i. Digaper 2 «gu sebo s Cr Geni $ g Qv wg me Quar 
gu Gen ps Dui mda a mowió s Osn d as 


Ads ait un. 


“Tf you ask what then is ‘the meaning of the word Advaitam 
I will show how Saivà Siddhantis explain it. On hearing the great 
texts called Mahavakya "l'atvamasi, &c, which are used in the three 
persons, we see that tl.ese sentences speak of "That, as one substance 
and ‘l'hon’ as another, and enquire, how one can become the other, 
the answer is given to remove this doult, by stasing how me can be 
the other and what relation subsists between these two, and the word 
Advattam is used to express this peculiar relation,” 

The word does not maan one or non-existenee of two or more, 
but is used to express the peculiar relation that exists between two 
distinct things and,which can become one and we had long ago 
called attention to this meaning in our very first work, and before 
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we had any chance of seeing this luminous exposition of Sivagmana 
Yogi, and we observed, Vide Sivagnanabotham p. 17. 


“Though in all these enses, an identity is perceived, a difference in substanee 
is also felt. It is this relation which could not be easily postulated in words, 
bat which may perhaps be conceived, and which is seen as two (Dvaitum) and 
at the same time aa not two (Advaitam); it is this relation which is called 
Advaitam, ‘n unity in duality,’ and the philosophy which postulates It the 
* Advaita philosophy." 

Of all the maas of Vedic and theosoplic literature that has 
come into existence during the last 2 or 3 decades, there are none 
that equal the wrisings of Professor Kunte for real insight into the 
nature of Hindu Philosophy, and critical acnmen, And his summary 
added at the end of the first pada of the first adhyaya of Hm 
translation of the Brahma Sutras is a most beuetifnl and original 
oue, Wonderful as it may seem, both Sivagnana Yogi and Kante 
exactly propound the sam» questions snd gire the same answer 
He shows how there are texts in the Upanishads which support the 
dualistic and monistio view, and the mainstay of the monists are 
the Maha Vakya texts and these texts are the great stumbling 
block in the path of dualista, and he shows that their interpretation 
cannot bear en examination, because the texts evidently do not 
admit of it, and all that they say is simply beside the mark.; 

“ What ig to be done ? There are doubtless a few texts in the Veda which suppos; 
the Pentheistie views. Most however support the Theistlo printiples. Bat so og 
as Pastheíbtio texts ere net etplained, the proposition thatthe Vedas do not teach 
Panthei&m cannot be accepted. Again, the adjustment and iuterpret&tion of these 

wed by the Theists damnot be acovpted boususe of their being farfetelted nd 
forced. But we do not eee how the few Pantheistic texts come in the of Theis 
because we believe that though they be interpreted as the Pouthelste do yet they 
support Theiwm. How cam. thie be?” Amd he proceeds to show how this enn only be 
understood in the light of Yoga. After instancing the various forme of. Bhakti, 
(Chariya and Kriya), he tays, '* But there isa special feature of euch adorstion—s 
feature not included in any of these. It isthe ecatatic condition. of the spirit, a 
condition which can neither be expluined nor uuderstood without an illustration. 
feet the reader realise the love * mother lias Vor ber child. A mother or hår child 
sometimes experiences & stete of mind, an indesoribable atate. That which either 
of them e.pressea ca”, alone convey an idea of their feelings when they are in The 
ecstatic condition “The wwother directly eddresaés the abili thus, ‘Gh my picoavaf 
gold, Oh, my sonl, Ob my life, can Lest you up" “ Gur yer SLUR EPID 
> Car.” Under these circumatencee, the mbther forgeta that her body ‘is different 
feom that of her ohitd, whieh ezperiences the:ssmo feélíng. Such an idraity isthe fotta 
of the eostatic condition of «he-mind. This isa special feature of adoration. This -sort 
f estatic identity the Yopys fest. Heute in the Veda and in the npentshadn, tho Panthe- 
istic doetrine ‘ef the idemtity of the buisse spiri and the Bugmane:Gnizit, if emansie- 
ted is enuntiated in this way. Aguin the B-ahma Sutraof Badaroyana does not inculcate 
it." And he expluins forthor below. “The charatterfattc future vf fhe ‘Indian 
Vedanta is ite re ioh -of apifit pewet, us it is explained in the Yoga Sutras whith 
syatematically lay down the following propositions. ‘That the Supreme Spirit, or God 
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ia. related to the human Spirit, that tbe humau spirit haa very great polential powers 
end thut of certain methods of living be adopted, it cun call out its powers avd become 
actualy able to hmow the’ past and the future, and chat the spirit disenthralled from the 
flesh is nltimntely absorbed in one sense into the Supreme Spirit. Te Yoga system is 
properly the back bone of the Vedenta.” 


Aud we had pointed unt in another place, Vol. II, page 199, 
that the Yoga pada is not merely tlie back bone of Vedanta, but 


it is Vedanta itself. 


It ia not well understood that the word upanishad really means the same thing 
as ‘Yogs’. Yoge means the Sadana required for bringing the Soul and God in 
Union; and the Upanishad ie also the teaching of the Sadana whereby man comes 
nearer and nearer to God, by destroying the bonds that bind him. The root mean- 
ing (upa-neaf, ni-quite, sad-to perish) is hit off to a nicety in the famous line in 
Tiruvachakam. A The House of God,” 7th verse, QF p Gee. ganis 
Gwe eGsuig QRP, “nearer and wearer to Thee I drew, wearing 
away atom by atom, Till I sas one with Thee.” And in the passage we quote below 
(chandog 1-1-10) and in several others, the word Upanishad is used as a synonym 
for Yoga. And this derivation really explains the scope of an Uparishad, a mis- 
understanding of which has led to no end of confusion. The Siddhanti takes the 
upanishad as the text-book of the Yoga Pada or School." 


The higher stage or Pada being the Gnanapada, the words, 
Upanishad, Vedanta, Yoga, Saha-Marga or Sohamarga or Hamsa 
Marga are all synonymous; and as Vedanta strictly-means, Yoga, 
the words, Vedanta and Siddanta are contrasted, Siddhanta mean- 
ing the Gnana marga or Pada, though it embraces all the remaining 
padas, Chariya, Kriya, and Yoga. The practice involved in the 
Maliavakya texta is this. Soham Bavana, or Sivoham Bavana, and 
when this practice is!mattred, the soul stands in complete allegiance 
to.the Supreme one, renouncing all idea of self and self action, 
then can the soul say “I amall the world," urGæyanQs ruch er w 
—Sivagnanabothum 2.1-4) “In me everything originated, in me 
everything estallished, in me everything merges. That second- 
less-Brhman am I " (Kuival tp. 21.) 

As Professor Kunte. speaks of the potential power of man by 
calling vut which, he can become one with Gud, Rivagnana Yogi, 
dwells at great length, and too frequently on this special characte- 
ristic or powér of man ‘whereby man can be said to become.God ; 
and this power is the power of the soul £o become that to which it is 
united, Apupa pw, in the language of St. Meikandan, erii aser 
aswem one in the language of St. Arul Nandi Sivacharya, and 
wQgrernupier siduru Soph in the language of St. 
Tie umanavar and this power is likened to that of the crystal or 

lrror. 
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The Inner Meaning of Siva Linga. 


Continued from page 358 of Vol. VII. 


When we speak of God as Light, we mean that He is chaitanya 
and we have shown that this light is the linga of the heart lotus ; 
and the Linga Sooktha texts in the Vedas clearly explain this— 


Here are the texts. 

“‘Nidhons pathaye namaha—Nidhanapathanthikaya namahe, 

Oordhvsys nemahs—Oordhava Lingaya namaba 

Hiranyaye namaha—Hirenyea Lingaya hamsha, 

Suvarnays namahs—Suvarna Lingeya namaha, 

Divysys namaha Divya Lingaya nameha, 

Bhaveys namaha Bbeva Lingaya namaha, 

Sarvayanamaba Serva Lingays namaha, 

Sivaya namaha Siva Linguya namaha, 

Jvalays namaha Jwala Lingsya namaha, 

Atmaya namaha Atma Lingaya namabhs, 

Peramaysnamaha Parama Lingaya namaha, 

Etheth Somosya Sooryasya Sarvalingsgum sthahpaysthe Pahnimontram 

Pavithram.” 

Here the Linga is called Oordhva-lings, because as a pillar of fire 
it climbs upwards- lt is Hiranya, because it has the appearanee of 
mólen gold. It is Suvarna because of its shining appearance. It 


i$ Divya Lònga because it stands as the Emblem of Divinity. I$ ie. 
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Siva linga because it represents Siva. [tis called jwala Linga 
because of its sparkling nature. It is culled Atma linga because 
it rests as the linga of the heart lotus of man. It is called 
Parama linga because it symbolises “Infinity and Eternity.” 
A phallus cannot be termed Jvala, Hiranya, Parama, Suvarna, 
Divya aud Atma. Maharshi Bodhayana in his Mahanyasa etc., uses 
these Mantras as the Anga of Sri Rudram." ‘There are also 
khila riks to describe the nature of Linga. The khila Riks are as 
authoritative as the riks themselves if we give credit to Manu who 
says 

" Swadyayam Srahvayeth Pithre Dharma Sastram Chaivahi, Akhayabn& neethi 
hasahmscha Puraneni Khilanichs.” 


One should recite the Vedas, the dharmas, tho Akhyanas, the 
Ithihasas, the Puranas and khilas during Sraddhas. The riks are: 


“Satyam Param Paramam Nithyam Tath Sthanuroopem, Thadeva Lingakaram 
“Brahma Vishnoorajasabaddha Vyrah Madhye Thayor Drisyatha Jahtha Vedah.” 


True, Great, Eternal. This unchangiug form. ‘This alone is the 
shape Linga. Brahma and Vishnu were quarrelling and there arose 
in their midst a great fire. 

The Upabrahmanas thus describe the Linga. The vidyesvara 
Samhita. 
* Adow Brahmatva Budhyartham Nishkulam Lingam uthitham yadidum Nishkalam 


Sthambham Mama Brahmetva Bodhakam Liuga Lakshana yukthathvath nama 
Jingam Baavoth idem.” 


In the beginning for a conception of the Absolute Brahmam 
the Nishkala Linga arose. Let this Nishkala (void of parts being a 
huge pillar) pillar, which prociaims “My Brahwatva stand as my 
mark or sign or symbol because it possesses the characteristics 
necessary for symbolising eterna! Brahm.” 

“ Mahanalosthamba Vibhishanah krathirbabhoova Than madhya thale sa nishkalaba 
kimothath Adbuthuhkaram ithyoochuscha Parasparam Atkeendriyam ‘cam Stham- 
bhan  Agniroopam kimathitham. Asyordhvamapichadhoycbu — Avzsyorlakshya 
mevahi" “ Yath punasthamobhe roopena swahvirasam Aham pure.” “Anadbyan- 
the:iidum sthaz2:; Anumathram Bhevishyathi Darsanarth:rn hijogatham Paoja- 
mart! hi pu*thr. zw" “ Purasthath sihambha roopena Paschath Roopena char- 
bhakow." 

He. the > .hkaula, hecame & dreadful huge pillar of fire in the 
midst of Brahma and Vishnu. “What is this wonderful. form ? 
Why arose this huge pillar of fire which is inconceivable to all our 
senses? Let wa try to find out its top and bottom.” So spoke the 
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two among themselves. The Lord says “ Did I not appear formerly 
in the form of a pillar?” (Note here that the author says that the 
Lord Himself became a pillar or took the form of a pillar, not that 
his generative organ was found there. “Aham stambha roopena 
Avirasam." I appeared in the form of a stambha.) This Beginning 
leas and Endless Sthamba Pillar wil dwindle into an atom so that 
the world may gaze at it and worship it. ‘First as a pillar and then 
as a figure (roopa) did I appear". Another Samhita Says: 

" Maha Jvala mayam ghoram stbambha bhootham Jegathrsve yasyantham No 
m&dyamcha No Moolemiba drisyathe Nopamanam pramauam Va Thojaso Vasthaig 
ryasa, Brahms Vishnoo Prakupithou Lingim paramapasyatham, Jvalalingam 
Samudranthe Jvalantham awena thejasa.” Idam Jvahluh mayam lingam kaeyas 
y&th ithichinthya thou."......“ Linga moorthim Meha Jvaluhmalah Samvrutha- 
mtüvypy&m, Lingasya madhye Ruchiram chanárasekharas Vigraham, Madbye Lingom 
Mahagburum Mabubdh.-rumbhasi Sthitham." 

In the three worlds this terrible form of a huge flame settled as a 
pillar whose top, middle and bottom are unknown. It has no 
similitude Itis immeasurable. ‘‘ Let us see the' Grand Lingam 
of flame whici is of itself shining amidst the Ocean." "hus said 
Brahma and Vishnu. This endless Linga form studded with streams 
of flaming beams. Within that Linga isthe figure adorned with the 
crescent moon. In the midst of the vast Ocean this High terrible 
Linga —These are upabrahmanas of the text in the Ambasyapare 
portion of the Mahopanisltad. 

“Ambasyupare Nahkasya Prishte Mahathomaheeyan Sukrene Jyothigumshi samonu- 
pravishtahn, Nainam oordbavam Nathicyamcha Ne madhye pearijegrabhath Ne 
thasyesekuschans Thasya nama Mahath yasas" Na sandrase Thistathi roopamasya 


Na Chuksbusha Pasyuthikascha nainam Hrida maneesha Manasuh bhiklupthaha 
yaceam Vidaramrathasthe Blavanthi.” 


His top, middie and bottom are not known. His form is not 
vognizable to our eyes. No man las seen it with his eyes. He is 
graspea by tbe Mind. His nume is the -‘Great Glory." 

The Agama says “Jyothisthambha kritlhismrntham" "Tadroopam 
sookshma roopena Jyothiroopamithi smrutlham " and the Vayu 
Samhita says “Jvalalingasya Deekshine ukaruschothare bhage 
makarasthasya madhyathaha. The Jyothi is represented in the 
fona of a pillar. That foim being subtle is called jyothi roopa. 
“ Thi flaming Linga is formed of Pranava, ,A rests to its right side, 
U in the left and M in the middle. 
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This jyothi is the Eternal Brahmam “ jyothirjvalathi Brabmg- 
hamasni" “Aham Visvam Bhuvanamapyabhavahm Suvarna 
jyotheehi.” ‘‘jyothi sparkles, I am therefore Brahm.” I have 
become the entire world. 1 am the shining jyothi.” 


It is this jyothi that Yogis in their Samadhi states and Videha 
Mukthi Avasthas realise and become one with It. It is on realising 
this jyothi that the soul never returns. 

“ Asmath Sareerahth Samuthaya Param Jyothirupa sampadyathe Nu Sa punaravar- 
thathe, Na So Punarahvarthathe” 

So says the chandogya. ‘By ascending from this body aud attain- 
ing the Grand jyothi. He never returns, He never retuins’ 

The Brahma Soothra Krith in his final sootra * Anavruthis 
sabdath Anavruthissabdath" refera to this jyothi. By jyothi we 
must only take the thick cluster of the fiery beams; at least we 
mast so imagine it. As so many other things of the world this 
jyothi is a word of the physical world. Only this is symbolically 
used for Brahmain. The common jyothi or Light removes dark- 
ness. The Paramjyothi or God removes Agnana, the root of evil. 
The Brihadaranyaka gives out this prayer. * Asathoma Sathgamaya 
Thamaso ma jyothirgamaya Mruthyorma Amrutham Gamaya." 
From Asat lead us to Sat. From darkness (ignorance) lead us to 
Light (God) and from death lead us to Immortality.” The Siddhanta 
Saravali inthe very first address to God says “Sivakhyam Akalam 
jyothihi Prapadye Dhiysh" —I contemplate on that formless jyothi 
which is denoted by the name Siva. This jyothi form is not the 
form of aman or a woman. It is of the form of “Fire.” It is 
Deepasikhakruthi or of the shape of the flame of a lamp (Vanni- 
sikhakahram). The jyothiroopam does not stand for the lastrous 
figure of a man or a woman. We also think that Siva-Sakthi is in 
the heart. But we dare say that this fignre is imbedded within 
that linga form. The linga form is called Sakalanishkala. Tho 
Sakala forms are only products of this Nishkala form. Lingasys 
Madhye Ruchiram chandrasekhara Vigraham. ‘Ihe figure of the 
Lord as possessing the crescent: noon on tho head is within the 
Linga. ‘Therefore the Linge form alone is denoted by the term 
qothroopam “anil-tiot the figure of a min or a woman. Iù our 
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ordinary Siva-deekshas, any one who has the Samaya deeksha 
performed to him or any one who is initiated with the Sripanchak- 
shara mentre can know how the disciple is required when perform. 
ing karanyasa to hold both the palms of his hands inthe form 
of a lotus bud which is formed by the joining of the palms 
of the bands with a hollow inside so that the fingers of the one 
hand join with the fingers of the other hand; how the palms 
are then separated as if to show the blowing of the petals 
end how the Sivah-sana is pointed by the thumb in the 
middle of the palm and how again in the Anganyasa the Sivah 
sana is pointed by the thumb in the place near the heart ie. the 
chest, how Sivamoorthy is there contemplated. These are all too 
many plain things. Again those who have had the curiosity to 
look at the ‘‘ Lingadharana ceremony of the Veera Saivas, whether 
they are done according to th» Panditha achara or the Basavachara, 
can see thatthe Linga is tied round the neck and is made 
to hang touching the heart. Arshdhya Acharyas like the Soma- 
natha Aradhya und Panditha aradhya have written treatises regar- 
ding the suspending of the Linga. The mantras and tantras used 
on the occasion all describe the lingua part of the lotus. The 
Linga thus suspended has nothing to do with the phallus. Is the 
heart the place for suspending the phallus? Even the great 
Yagnavalkya when initiating Gargi into the secret of yoga says 

“ Athava par:mathmanam  Paremanasda Vigraham, Guroopadesath Vigneyam 
Purusham Krishna Pingalam Brahma Brahmapure Gorgi Daharabjekha madbyane 
Abbyahsath samprapesvanthi Yoginasthvamcha thatha kuru” 

The Brahma pura is the heart. The heart lotus is the place of 
Brahmam. Having thus established the jyothiroopam as the Linga 
of the heart-lotus, it is our pnrpose now to show what this jyothi is. 
In our quotation from the Vayu Semlita we said that to the right 
side of the flaming linga rests A, to the left side U and M rests in 
the mi.idle and the Nada rests in the top of the Linga. Now we all 
know that the combination of A, U, M, and Nada constitutes Pranava 
In the Hamsopanishad we learnt that when the Hamsa merges 
himself in Nada that state ie called Thuriyatheetham. Yadah 
Hamso Nade Vileenobhavathi: Thath "lhurtystheethàm. In the 
Sootha samhita “Gnana nahle Maha kande Pranarena prabodhithe 
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and in the Isvara gita we learn (Omkara bodhitham tatvam") and 
Aghora Siva himself says "(Akaradi mahthrah thraya Yukthena 
Pranavena—jyothiroopam  samsthapya) and in our quotation 
from poojastava we said “Hridpadmakhya Sivahlaye...... Visuddha 
manasal samsthapya Nahdathmana Lingam thatcha etc." What 
connection then is‘there between the jyothi the Pranava or the 
Nada aud the linga. All upanishads, the 'l'aithriya, the Chandogya, 
the Mandookya, the Prasna, the Swetasvatara, the Atharv& sikha, 
the Atharvasiras and the kaivalya upanishad are nnanimous in 
dixcribing the efficacy of the Pranava Dhynna. *''l'he body and 
soul are like the understicks of the sacrificial Arani while the 
Pranava is the upperstick and the fire that is ignited consnmes all 
pasas. “Atmanam Aranim krithva-Swadeham  Aranim krithva- 
Pranavam chotharahranim Dhyana nirmathanah bhyasahbth Pahsam 
Dahathi Pandithaha.” The Atharva sikha, which forms the essence 
of all the Vedas as the Sootha Samhita and the Vayusamhita assert, 
thus says : 


"Prahnam monasi saba karunsir Nahdahnthe Paramathmani samprathishtapya 
Dbyayitbe Isanam" 


and it begins with describing the mathras of Pranava A, U, M and 
Ardhamatra, This Ardhamathra is the final mahtra. (Yahvasane 
asya chathurthyardha matrah sa Omkara.” The Vayu Samhita 
thus describes the import of this portion of the Atharvasikha 
Upanishad. 

“ Ardha metrahthmako nahdsha srooyathe Linga Moordhani." 

This ardhamathra is formed of Bindu and Nada, What is Nada 
and what is Bindu? The-Svayambhu Agama says 


“Srishti kahletbu kutilaba kundalyahkahraye sthithaha. Tan madhye Jnanamutb- 
pannam Thadroopam Nahdamuchnyathe.” 


In the beginning of creation the kutila (Pranava) stands in. the 
Torm of kundali, a sleeping serpent with its coils folded. In it 
sprang a sound (Nahda) and Binda is kundalini itself. 
“Sa Bindurithi manthavyassaiva kundalinee mathah.”’ 

The word kutila itself means "curved', The Agamas assert that 
the two primary modes of pranava are Bindu and Nada. Of these 
Bindu has the form of a cypher, and the Nada the form of a stick 
or pillar. “Prathanam Bindu Samyuktham Dwitheeyam Dandam 
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Uehyathe. The Vayu Samhita asserts that Bindu is of crescent 
form and Nada has the shape of the flame of a lamp. 
“Ardha Chandrahkrithir Bindu Nahdo deepasikLabkrithibi.” 

The form of the Bindan is — and of the Nalda is—or again the 
Binda is © a cypher or dot > while the shape of Nahda is a long 
line. Sometimes the serpent is viewed as sleeping. "'Í'hon its. coils 
will be folded. At that time it is in the form of a circle, or when 
it is disturbed a little, its coils are a little unfolded; t .en the shape. 
is a semi-circle or ardhachandrahkruthi. The conjunction of Bindu: 
and Nahda is formed like e- or like O— or like @. ‘The two 
joining together is called Ardha mahtra. While A, U and M 
have distinct sounds, the Ardha mahtra has a aubt]e sound. 
Hence it is called Anahatha. Hence this ardhamatra is called. 
Mownaksharam or the Silent Letter or as it is callod by Saint 
Thirumoolar sete eqs gø. Saint Pattanathar characterises it as 
Guers we gro and Gaccrs sisp. 

Now we all know that the symbol e is called Pillayar-shuli 
and is written at the beginning ot any Tamil or Grantha work. A) 
of us (Tamils) have been in the habit of writing such a symbol at 
the commencement of any letter, but alas even here the weetérn 
influence has made itself felt. We are gradually losing our Pranava. 
People ignorant of the meaning of this symbol have come to view 
it with disfavonr to designate it as a sectarian symbol and in its 
place to substitute Qf for which we have no warrant. We have 
authorities requiring us to sound the Pranava or to contemplate on 
the Pranava at the commencement of any holy act but we have yet 
to find authority for the use of the novei «f. This simply shows 
that these people have lost the Pranava and that they are far- 
removed from the Pranava. We will be very glad if these people 
can cite authorities for the use of wf or for the pranava being void 
of Ardhamatra or for the ardhamahtra not being like a. Buoh 
is the perverseness of man! If the Pillayar-shuli is augmented 
with the A, U, and M, then the whole figure isthe shape of 
of Ekadanta Ganesa—the head of an Elephant with one tusk. This 
also determines the correctness of the South Indian Alphabete. 
For instance consider the vowels and consonants of the Tamil 
language. We place dots over the consonant, but we do not do so 
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in the case of vowels. Why is this? We know that the vowels are 
called e&49G70554 or life letters and that the consonants are 
called Quas ge or e. Gag iss body letters. We also know 
thet without the help of the vowel or eat the consonants or ew 
dannot sound. The relation between thé vowels and consonants 
is like the relation which subsists between Atma and Deha. One is 
not derivable from the other. The consonants are not products of 
the vowels even as the Deha (body) is not a product ef Atma (soul.) 
Still the consonants depend upon the vowels for their sound. There 
will be no consonant witliont the help of the vowels. ‘Thé vowels 
partake of the nature of Nada. The consonants partake of the 
nature of Bindu. Nada is one which has its own sound ; this Nada 
does not depend upon any other for its sound. But what is Bindu ? 
The Binda, though it has its own Mahtra or Sound, depends 
upon the Nada fur the very existence. The Nada islife and the 
Bindu is body. It is to show that the Bindu is body or eœ that 
we place dots over the consonants. The dots represent the Bindu. 
The vowels need no such signs. Hence we do not use them in the 
case of vowels. In the Siva-linga itself the peeta is called Bimda 
while the pillar is Nada, Hence the Vathula Agama says “Linga 
peeta prakahrena karmasadahkhya Lakshanam Nahdam Lingami- 
thi jueyam Binduh Peetam udehrutham Nahda Binduyutham reopam 
karma sadakyam uchyathe,’ The karma sadakhya is siva-linga. 
The peetam is Bindu and the Linga is Nadam. The combi- 
nation of Nada and Bindu is karmaroopam. The Vidyesvara 
Saembita saşe “Bindu. Nadatmakam Sarvam jagath sthavara 
jengamem.. Bindus sakthi Sivo Nahda Bivasakthyahthmakam 
jegeth Nadehdharam idam Binda Bindvahdharam am jagath. 

jegedadharebhoothouhi BinduNadow Vyavasthithon.” The Gnana 
Siddhi says Gnanenathu kriyothpannam Thadroopain Bindu 
rüehyathe. The entire world is formed of Bindu and Nada. 
Bindu is Sakthi and Nada is Siva. The whole world is Sivasakthi 
tmyam. The Bindu is. dependant upon Nada. The world is 
dependant upon Bindu. Therefore Nada and Bindu'are the Adliara 
(Subhiraidm) of: the world of mobi:e and immobile things. 

(To be continued.) 
A. RENGASWAMI IYER. 


The -Todas:-Their Origin and Affinities. 


1—Thetr Antiquity and Importance. 

The study of savage life is of immense importance to the 
student of modern science. Apart from the peculiar interest that 
civiliged man finds in the doings of his half-naked brother who 
claims estate with the fowl and the brute of the dark regions of the 
habitable world, the study is of great value on account of the light 
it throws on the growth and development of human institutions. 
The study of the Negroes and the Australian savages, the non- 
co-operative esquimaux, and the perfectly peaceful Bodos, Dhimals 
and the Kocchs and other tribes of nomadic, warlike and industrial 
dispositions with their varied beliefs and customs have been of 
immense help in solving many a knotty problem in Religion and 
Sociology. Among other countries India too has been long noted 
for. its several “ aboriginal” tribes with primitive beliefs and 
singular habits and customs, chiefly ameng whom may be placed the 
Toda tribe—a people of peculiar interest to the student of South 
Indian Antiquities and we propose to study in these pages their 
curious life and devote our attention to the inquiry as to their origin, 
their probable affinities and migration to their present abode. 


‘The Todas are a tribe of people who inhabit the Western and 
South Western plateaus of the Nilgiri Hills in Southern India. 
They are considered to be the oldest living inhabitants of these 
hills of whom the 4 other tribesie. the Kotas, the Kurumbas, the 
Irulas and the Bodagas are known to have immigrated into the 
Nilgiris one by one long after the Toda Settlement. 

Our knowledge of these tribes dates only from the time of the 
discovery and settlement of the Nilgiris by the Europeans. Frou 
the accornt of Baikie* it appears that these hills were first entered 
by the Europeans in 1814 when, it is said, that two members of the 
survey department, penetrated into the remotest parts of the 
plateau. They are said to have prepared a report of their discovery 
&nd sketches of the regions visited by them and fowarded them 
for the information of the Government of Madras. But there are 


* The “Nailgherries” by R. Baikie Esqr. M.D. edited by W. H. Smoult 1657. 
; " 


others who are of opinion that the discovery of these hills was a 
mere matter of chance, According to them it was in the attempt 
of tracing and pursuing a gang of tobacco smugglers who periodi- 
cally ravaged the cultivations of the adjacent plains and found a 
safe retreat and storing place in the caves of these hills, that two 
civilians of the Madras Service accidentally came upon them in 
1819. But, whoever may have been the original discoverers it can 
be held to be tolerably certain that Sullivan, the Collector of 
Coimbatore, ascended the hills in 1820 and built the first house 
which subsequently became the nucleus of the present town of 
Ootacamund. It was only subsequently that the attention of 
the early settlers were attracted by the singular habits and 
manners of the tribes of the hills and any attempt was made to 
study their peculiarities. It was found that the hills were then 
inhabited by five different kinds of people. ‘These were the Todas, 
the Kotas, the Kurumbas, the Irulas and the Badagas. Of these the 
last menticned, as their name itself implies (Badagas— Vadagas— 
Northeners) were comparatively recent immigrants from the adjoin- 
ing Canarese countries in the Northand Coorg. It is reported that 
driven by persecution, conquest and famine in their native country, 
they found a safe abode in the Nilgiris and finding the soil of the 
hills fertile and fit for cultivation and the owners.—the Todas— 
peaceful, unmolesting and willing to permit their settlement in 
return to their agreement to pay certain nominal rental for land, 
settled there permanently in large numbers. ‘lhe settlement must 
have taken place, as History tells us, only at the time of the great 
political confusion in Mysore and the Canara country immediately 
preceding or almost simultaneous with the timo of the appearance 
of Hyder Ali on tbe scene. The highly ritualistic saivism and the 
lingayat worship of these peoplo and the fact that their emigration 
drew the attention of Hyder to these hills lend support ‘to this 
view. ‘They form to this day a large portion of the agricultural 
population of the hiils and thrive comparatively better than the rest 
of the hill people. But from the hiscoric or scientific stand-point, 
they ure of little interest to the antiquarian, as they can hardly be 
regarded as one of the primitive or “aboriginal” tribes of the hills 
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except possessing a relative interest in baving contributed their 
share in influencing the rites and institutions of ihe Toda people. 

The Kotas are believed to rank next to the Todas in priority 
of occupation of these Hills. They are as a class most tlthy in 
their habits, but turn out more useful work than any other tribe by 
applying themselves to a variety of handi-crafts including agricul- 
ture, carpentry, basket-making, pottery and leather curing. They 
perform all menial offices required by the Todas and Badagas and 
occasionally act as Barbers and Washermen. So far as we have 
known, they seem to be the only tribe on the hills who have 
any acquaintance with the working of metals, gold, silver, copper 
and iron, snd in this respect they seem to enjoy the good will of 
the other tribes, especially the Todas by supplying them with 
ornaments of a quaint and rudimentary type. (One curious thing 
is they know the act of soldering iu silver. ‘They also act as 
Inusicians on important occasions such as the funeral ceremonies 
of the Todas. The part played by the Kotas in the. funerals of the 
'l'odas is to be carefully borne in nind as it is important iu tracing 
the origin and development of one of the most impressive rites of 
the curious Toda people. 

The Kotas as & class are very awkward-looking and their habit 
of eating carrion in epposition to the generally pure vegetarian life 
of the 'l'odas, renders them very repulsive in the eyes of the 
stranger. lt is therefore not very surprising that not much 
attention is generally devoted tothe study of their habits and 
character and that students interest themselves so little about them. 
According to Shortt “the Kota language seems to.be a vulgar 
dialect of canarese, hving the same Tamil roots, but differently 
pronounced without the guttural or pectoral expression of the 
Todas. They are believed to be descended from some of the low 
caste tribes of yore who songht refuge on these hills from persecu- 
tion practised on them by the invaders of India. Thus they have 
been occupying these hills from time immemoria!: they did not 
precede, but were the first among the other tribes who followed the 
'l'odas and formed settlements ou them.” Tn confirmation of this 
last statement it is found that they acknowledge the Todas as lords 
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of the soil, pay the tribute demanded by them and hold the best 
lands and have also the privilege of selecting the best whenever 
they wish to extend their holdings. ‘heir principal occupation 
which must be taken to be only the working in metals, their idola- 
trous religion with the offering of sacrifices at à recognised place 
of worship, their simple marriage rites and their partiality for 
monogumy, their habit of burning their dead, their language, mode 
of life and their addiction to drink and carrion all see to indicate 
they must have been a fallen race—outcasts Jike the Pariahs of the 
adjoining Tamil and Canarese country who must have escaped into 
these hills to save themselves from the rigour of caste-persecution. 
It is also possible that originally they must have come to the hills 
in quest of Gold as we know that numerous traces of workings and 
earthern mounds are still visible in several parts of the hills not very 
far from their settlements which bears strong testimony to the fact 
that serious attempts have been made in the past in quest of the 
precious metal. 

Tie two other tribes who claim notice as having long establi- 
shed themselves on parts of these hills subsequent to the 'l'odas and 
Kotas are the Kurumbas and Irulas. he former confine themselves 
to the middle belts of the hills and tho intermediate slopes, while 
ihe latter are found scattered into small conimunities occupying 
the lower slopes aud jungles that skirt the base of the Nilgiris and. 
as such cannot strictly be regarded as one of the hill tribes. The 
Kurumbas of the hills generally officiate as priests to the Badagas 
who will not do anything without the presence of a Kurumba, 
Important occasions such as setting the first plough, sowing the first 
handful of seed and gathering the first sheaves or when the field 
is blighted, their cattle attacked with murrain or themselves sick, 
the Badagas generally send for them without whom it is believed 
these important occupations cannot be begun or their misfortunes 
averted. ‘lhey:are supposed to be versed in tho use of herbs and 
skilled in sorcery and witchcraft. The Kurumbas are believed to 
be the remnants of a class of nomcdic shepherds of the ancient 
Tami' land who at the time of thoir gradual absorption into the 
great Cliola Kingdom retreated in small communities into bills and 
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jungles where they are found to exist in a preeurious state even at 
the present day. ‘I'he Irulas as the name signifies, are a dark race of 
people, who practise a rude system of agriculture but more often live 
on hunting. They are as a tribe. not very remarkable for anything 
and are not recognised by the other hill tribes as inhabitants of the 
Nilgris and consequently lave no relation or deulings with them. 
They do not recognise the 'l'odas as lords and pay tribute to them ; 
but this may be due to their sphere of activity being far removed 
from that of the Todas and the absence of auy necessity for the two 
tribes to come together. 

Thus we see that among the few tribes that have frottt time to 
time settled on the Nilgiris, the Todas occupy a pre-emingnt position 
—a fact which is important in the comparative study of the Tribes 
of the Nilgiris as well as in the inquiry as to the origin and antiqni- 
ty of the Toda people. The Kotas, the Kurumbas and the Badagas 
recognise them as lords of the soil and pay tribute to them down io 
the present day. It is also on record that in acquiring the present 
settlement of Ootacamund compensation had to be paid by the 
British Government to the Todas as owners of the land. Thre other 
tribes also more or less vaguely remember the tune when they 
ascended and settled on the Hills and their common testimony 
coupled with the indifference shown by the 'l'odas themse!ves to- 
wards the prehistoric interesting relics of the Hills—the Cairns and 
Cromlechs-bear witness to the truth that the Todas must be 
regarded if not the most ancient at least the earliest of the existing 
, settlers of the blue mountains. Besides their inter-tribal-relations 
it is reported, that at the time of the &rst, survey and settlement of 
the hills, the plateau was found to be divided into five territorial 
subdivisions known as, "l'odunad, Kotanaad, etc. It is difficult to 
find out at this distance of time what might have been the guiding 
principles which led to the above subdivision ; but from one of 
those names viz, 'l'odanaad (=Todas abode) a possible suggestion 
may be advanced that originally the distribution ought to have 
been undertaken by the Todas themselves so as to particularly 
designate the portion of the plateau appointed to be their hat ita. 
tion. The absenco of the names of otlier tribes in the subdivision 
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might be taken to indicate that the division ofthe land ought 
to have taken place at a time far anterior to the arrival of the Kotas 
and the. Badagas on the scene. It is therefore not unsafe to con- 
clude that the Todas are the earliest living settlers on the hills. 

Ever since the discovery of the Nilgiris the study of the Todas 
has exercised à most potent and fascinating influence upon several 
writers, Various scientists and visitors were drawn to these hills 
not simply on account of the salubrious climate but more on account 
of the strange interesting tribe of the Todas who people them. 
There have been several causes for the strange fascination 
which this primitive tribe exercised upon the civilised inquirer. 
There is something in the stalwart manly appearance of the race, 
thejr attractive physical type, acquiline nose and hazel eyes 
to awaken one’s curiosity and not unreasonably suggest one of 
their Roman likeness and Ethiopian cast. Besides, their mode 
of life is diametrically. opposed to that of their neighbours— 
the Kotas, the Kurumbas and the Badagas, ‘heir primitive 
simplicity- their pastoral life and their commonly vegetarian diet 
have nothing in common with the life of their neighbours. Their 
habitation, their dress and mode of living, their periodical migration 
from piace io place along with their wives, children, cattle and all 
their belongings and the veneration with which they regard the 
buffalo do not find a parallel in any other hill tribe. Their highly 
impressive funeral ceremonies, and the sacrifice of buffaloes, the 
-part that the bow and the arrow play in such rites, their custom of 
burning their dead and their conception of religion with the 
importance attached to the bell, the dairy and the milkman, as the 
deity, the temple aud the priest respectively and the exclusion of 
women from all religious worship—all have special and d'stinctive 
features of choir own and mark out tho Toda tribe as extremely 
original in their conception. And above all their curious system of 
marriage und tlie prevalence of polyandry and infanticide amongst 
them. invest them with a peculiar. interest and it is no wonder why 
#0 much has come to be written abont this singular tribe and their 
interesting manners and customs. 


Though much has boen written about the Toda people by 
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scientists, missionaries and travellers whose curiosity has been 
excited by them, it must be observed that their results in general 
are not of such a thorough-going character as to unswer the 
requirements of a modern student who does not want to satisfy 
himself by merely noting their peculiar habits and curious customa 
but wants to enter deeper into the origin and development of such 
beliefs and customs and studv the light they throw upon the 
antiquities of Southern India. The general trend of a host of 
writers incloding Breeks, Shortt, Metz, Marshall, Pope, Caldwell, 
Rivers &o., is only in the directions cf describing tlie complex rites 
and ceremonies, the dairy, priests and their daily life. A large 
portion is generally allotted to their impressive funeral ceremonies 
and dances known as the green and dry funerals. Except some 
solitary instances the great majority of these writers never trouble 
themselves to trace tlie origin and development of their customs. 
Bat it almost strikes a reader as inexplicably strange es to how 
these writers have beeu so very ready and profuse in advancing 
strange and fantastic theories as to the origin of the people them- 
selves apart from furnishing any kind of explanation as to the 
existence of widely divergent and soinetimes totally foreign rites, 
beliefs and customs among the Todas. Thus one writer finds a 
celtic element in the Toda people and places them in the celtic 
shores of Europe. Another is mach attracted by the Roman nose 
and the toga of the people aud takes them along with him to the 
shores of the Mediteranean. A third who is rather scriptarally 
inclined finds much similarity between them and the Hebrews and 
is inclined to identify thein with one of the lost ten tribes of Israel. 
“There is" exclaims Colonel Marshall “much of the blameless 
Ethiopian about them; something of the Jew and of the Chaldean 
in their appearance.” While Captain Harkness winds up a long 
description of the tribe with the astonished and bewildered query 
"who may this people be *' On the other hand a few writers who 
have devoted themselves more intimately to study their language 
and customs have in their way given them a South Indian and a 
Dravidian origin. The Rev. Dr. Pope—now tho distinguiched 
Tamil Professor of Balliol College, Oxford—interested himself in 
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the study of the Toda language as early as 1870 and his views 
embodied in his Toda Grammar lead one to suppose that he would 
ascribe to them a Canarese origin. But Dr. Caldwell who made a 
comparative study of the South Indian languages and attempted to 
unity their different branches and draw the generalizations govern- 
ing them éxpressed his opinion that the Todas were a Dravidian 
people and their language an uncultivated dialect of the Dravidian 
family and most allied to Tamil. Quite recently (1906) Mr. Rivers 
of the Royal Geographical Society who has just issued a volume on 
the Todas which is intended to supercede all the previous publica- 
tions on the subject discusses at length the question of the origin 
and affinities of the Toda people and gives a theory of his own which 
finds a connection between the Todas and the people of Malabar 
and suggests an original home in and migration from the Malayalam 
country. 


In the midst of such strange, fantastic and divergent theories 
as to the origin of this interesting people it not unnaturally occurs 
io one to examine how so many writers could have gone astray and 
committed themselves to the exyression or views which do not agree 
in the least with the prevailing modes of belief and customs of the 
surrounding countries and which do not offer satisfactory explana- 
tions for the existence of several strange elements among the Todas 
themselves. It must te borne in mind that the study of savage or 
aboriginallife is always beset with several difficulties and in the 
case of the Todas the difficulties are much more numerous. A 
knowledge of the people, language, manners and customs of the 
surrounding countries as well as an intimate acquaintance with 
their ancient history and primitive developments should be of 
absolute importance in the study of problems connected with any 
savage race. Information regarding the vanishing traditions and 
long forgotten folklore often render unexpected service in restoring 
the lostlinks in the chain of pre-historic events, Besides these 
a full acquaintance with the ancient literature of the country 
together with a historical knowledge of the philological modifica- 
*ions of tbe language and its dialects, living and dead are of 
immense help in discovering the affinities of a race anc its ancient 
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history. It will be seen that a large majority of writers had few or 
nono of these qualifications and being most of them Europeans and 
foreigners to fhe soil have had their manifest limitations which 
have stood in tle way of doing justice to their attempte. They 
were, all of them, open to the disadvantages of not previously know- 
ing the traditions, language, literature, manners and customs of the 
Dravidian countries uround and in their endeavour to study the 
origin and affinities of the Todas were eqnal ::zangers to them as 
well as the history aud people of the surrounding districte. Hence 
it was that they began to search for the cradle of the Todas in 
Egypt, the Levant, Chaldea and other far distant shores. But a 
few who have understood their limitations and have amsidnoualy 
applied themselves to render themselves qualified for the investiga- 
tion of the problems have arrived at conclusions more. or less 
accurate, but which still require to be refined and perfected in the 
light of more recent discoveries in tho fields of philology and the 
ancient literature of the country. 


It is unnecessary to establish the importance of a study of the 
-origin and racial affinities of these people in the manner suggested 
above and by examining the tenability or otherwise of the diverse 
conflicting t!cories that have been started by several writers. The 
Todas by :liemselveg are a very interesting people and any amount 
of pains taken on t].e/; Lohalf and their institutions and complex 
rituals will be immensely worth the subject Besides the problem 
is not without ius reciprocal importance. The value of a study of 
aboriginal life is peculiarly interesting and important in throwing 
light in general upon the nature of primitive man's society, his 
ideas, aspirations and beliefs. And it serves to a great extent as a 
correct clue for tracing the origin nud development of later day 
complicstions in human society, tite and religion, The study of 
the Todas who seem to have ! rz nched off from the main race at a 
time when they were advanced only so far as the pastoral stage of 
civilization and who pressrve many of the ancient beliefs and 
onstoms of tle race stereotyped down to the present day, though 
affected to a small extent by the inroads of neighbourtug tribes of 
a comparatively more advanced civilization, is specially interestirg 
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and particularly more valuable in affording help to understanding 
the knotty race problems of South India. In fact the construction 
of the ancient history of the country is so inextricably intermingled 
with the fends, traditions and customs of the different races who 
fought for supremacy for ages in the past that unless the several 
branches of the races are defined with more or less clearness, it 
would almost be an impossible task. ‘I'he most important viz., the 
Dravidian vs. the Aryan race ‘question, the period of the indepen- 
dent sway and existence of the races and the probable time and 
manner of the admixture of the two elements and the gradual 
absorption of the former by the latter will not fail to be of great 
value to any student of ancient history. If the examination of the 
origin and the racial affinities of the Toda people with the help of 
the study and records of past writers on the subject, will throw 
even the least light om the origina! life and manners of a section at 
least of the South Indian people and if their mutual kinship in 
remote ages can be established by the examination of the tradi- 
tions, beliefs, customs, institutions and the language of the Todas 
and the parallels suggested by them, it will be possible to draw a 
highly interesting picture of the pareut race in remote antiquity 
struggling to build up a civilization amidst primeval surroundings 
and difficulties and in its inventive efforts to lay the foundation of a 
distinct and complex nationality of its own. 
M. JIVARATNAM, B. A. 
. (To be continued.) 


DIET AND MORALS. 


“Tt all depends on what one eats,” says Bishop Fallows of 
Chicago. “ You can make a person good or bad, nervous cr steady 
r5 n pendulum, honest or dishonest, dull or clever, simply by seek- 
ing the right kind of diet, 

“If every ciild were scientifically fed we would have no moral 
bascness, no mental depravity, no spiritual ignorance. 

“A child that is fed improperly will live improperly. Virtue 
^an bo fed into a growing child, and by the same reasoning vice 
‘an be fed into children throngh their stomachs. " — T'he Vegetarian 
Sagazine, f l 


A Glimpse into the Unknown. 


A DREAM. 


The day was rather too hot for the season and it was 4 o'clock 
in the after-noon when I rose from my easy chair, on which I had 
divided my time between an inclination to aleep and a few sanskrit 
bouks which [ took up by turns in a drowsy mood and laid aside. 
There was a feeling of heaviness in the atmosphere of the room 
which made me sick of being shut up and I longed to go out into 
the open air. 

I walked along the dusty lanes, unmindful of the traffic, 
possessed of an absent-mindedness which made me oblivious to the 
noisy preparations that were being made for the celebration of 
Maha Swwarutrs. 

In my town there is an old temple of Siva and on this night of 
the year, a grand feast isto be celebrated with great pomp in 
honoar of the Deity. Thousands of people from the surrounding 
villages of the district go to this town and this festival is a stirring 
incident in their rather monotonous lives. Inthe noise and amidst 
the crowd, they fora night at least riso above themselves and 
forget the petty worries and strifes of their lives. A supreme joy 
seems to fill them on this night. This is an oasis in their life's 
desert and their parched lives drink to their heart's content of this 
bliss. ` 

I was not, however, ina mood to participate in the happiness 
of this kind. The sight of the crowd filled me witha spirit of 
world— weariness and I feit a strange impulse which would drive 
me away from the turmoil and uproar of life. My spirit was 
troubled and I was filled with a strange yearning to know the 
meaning and purpose of life. My heart burnt with a desire to 
unravel the mystery of suffering and of death. BoI took myself 
away from the crowd. I walked straight along the high road, 

through an avenue of trees till I came to the bank of the river. I 
crossed the bridge and went into the adjoining grove of trees. 

This grove isa jungle ina miniature. There are trees of 
various sorta in it; as well as a few Bilva trees, eacred unto Siva, 
interapersed here and there. Almost in the cent re of the grove, 
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near a Bilva tree is a spot of cleared gronnd. Under the tree is a 
crude temple-like erection abont three feet in height. Within thi 
is a linga, an emblem of Siva. 

There are wild and weird stories current about this temple and 
the image init. The oldest inhabitants of the town have heard 
from their great grand-fathers that there was an Aghori who lived 
in the grove. He practised the greatest renunciation and his one 
aim in life was to develop the utmost disrelish for it. He wrecked 
not what he ate. He fed upon even the carrion that he obtained 
from the adjoining burning-ground. His conduct was however in 
perfect contrast to his horrible life. He was as simple as a child 
and hurt not the meanest of living beings. Once a God took in- 
terest in him and brought him this formless linga to be worshipped 
by him. 

Others said that when this town came into existance and the 
place near the greve was set apart for the burning-ground, Yama, 
the God of death ordered his emissaries to establish the linga on 
the spot to serve as the object of worship for the spirits of darkness 
that inhabit the burning-ground. 

There were others who believed that Rudra himself had 
assumed the form of this linga. The God who wore skulls and 
roamed over burning-grounds, marshalling the forces of destruction 
appeared to eyes of flesh in the form of a stone. 

This was in every way a dreaded place, on account of the 
beliefs that were entertained about it, and on account also of actual 
facts known about it. ‘I'he grove in which this temple-like struc- 
ture was situated was on the out-skirts of the town and because of 
its vicinity to the burning-ground it was supposed to be the haunt 
of devils and no one would venture near it after it was dark, 
There was many an occasion past the midnight when people as they 
passed along the road in their carts heard the noise of the revelry 
and feasting of the devils. People of a sceptical turn of mind, 
however, who never had the ‘benefit of the actual experience, 
supposed it to be the noise of a band of dacoits rejoicing and 
offering their worship to the God after a good night's work. ‘This 
was one view, but it did not in the least, disturb the belief about 
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the devils, though on several mornings subsequent to such an 
experience of the travellers there were reporta of daring robberies 
from the surrounding villages. In fact so profound was the belief 
that the place was haunted that not even the whole police force of 
the town would venture to invade the sanctity of the devil-haunt in 
response to the wishes of the sceptically minded-people. Such was 
the spot and such were the associations connected with it. But the 
absent-mindeduess that possessed me and the sense of world-weari- 
ness that overcame my feelings were so strong that these thoughts 
about the place did not weigh with me. I was indifferent as to 
what became of me and I seated myself opposite to the linga reclin- 
ing against a block of stone that lay near. 

The sun had set and the twilight was past. The grove was 
being shrouded in darkness all around me except for a bright star 
here und a bright star there that peeped at me through the spaces 
in the thick foliage of the trees. ‘The night advanced and the veil 
of darkness became thicker. I did not think of going home ; for it 
was my habit to fast and keep awake during tne Sivaratri, both of 
which I could do here as well as at home, Further I had long 
thought that in darkness and amidst such surroundings, Nature 
conveyed to the mind very forcibly an idea of the fearful aspect 
of God. So, I resolved to remain here on this lovely spot during 


the night and meditate on Maha Kala. 
As I sat reclining on the stone several tnoughts came crowding 
in upon my mind. I recollected the exquisite poetry of Kalidsas 
which I waa reading in the after-noon. The wonderful scenery of 
the Himalaya seemed to pass before my mind's eye. 
Proud mountain—king ! hie diadem of snow 
Dime not tbe besuty of his gems below.  . 
* * * * * * 
Oft, when the gleamings of his mountain brass 
Flach through the clouds and tint as they pass, 
Those glories mock the hues ef closing dey, 
And hesven's bright wantons hail their hour of play; 
Try, ere the time, the magio of their glance, 
And deck their beauty for the twilight dance. 
* * pi ¥ * * 
Fer spread the wilds where eager hunters roam, 
Tracking the lion to his dreary home. 
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List ! breathing from each cave, Himalaya leads 
The glorious hymn with all his whispering reeds, 
Till Veavenly minstrels raise their voice in song, 
And ewell his music as it ms elong. 

* 


Yet bath be caves within whose inmost cells 
In tranquil rest the meeky darkness dwells, 
And, like the night-bird, spreads the brooding wing 
Safe in the shelter of the mountain king,” 

I reflected upon the beauty of the mountain-maiden Parvati, 

which inspired the poet to sing :— 
^ «Now beauty's prime, that craves no artful aid, 

Ripened the loveliness of that young maid 

‘That needs no wine to fire the captive heart, 

The bow of Love. without his flowery dart, 
There was a glory beaming from her face, 
With Love's own light, and every youthful grace ; 
Ne'er had the painter's skilful hand portrayed 
A lovelier picture than that gentle maid ; 

Ne'er sun-kissed lily more divinely fair 
Unclosed her beauty to the morning Bir. 

. * 


When tbe Almighty Maker first began . 
The marvellous beauty of that child to plan, . 
In full fsir symmetry each rounded limb 
Grew neatly fashioned and approved by him: 
The rest was faultleas, for the Artist's care 
Formed each young charm excellently fair, 
As if his 1noulding hand would fain express 
The visible type of perfect loveliness,"* 


From thie exquisite description of beauty, tbe mind wandered 
away to the God of the burning-grounds “with his coat of hide with 
blood-drops streaming," on whose ‘heart the funeral ashes rest’ — 
the strange bride-groom who when he went te esponse Uma was 
followed by the dreadful Kali with 


“The skulls that decked her rattling in the wi 
Like the dark rack that scuds seria ths d De 
With herald lightning and the erane's shrill cry." . 


Here apparently there was an anamoly. It must have been 
the strangest freak of fancy that had thrust the Austere God into a 
region of poetry. |t appeared to be an inconsistency to introduce 
the Great Lord into a love story even to suit the purpose of the gods. 
Thoughts of this nature troubled the mind sorely until I could no 
longer keep the ndcturnal vigil. I was weighed down with thonght 
‘and the intensity of it «dded to the weariness of the body, I felt a 


* From Griffith's translation of Kumara Sambhava. 
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feeling of sleepiness Creeping upon me and I was soon fam aàleep. 
The sleep was not, however, quite undisturbed, for when I awoke I 
recollected that I bad dreamt a wondrous dream. 

As I lost conscionsnese of the things around me, seemed to 
wake mp into another world of realities. The silent grove: trans 
formed itself intoa scene of activity and bustle. At a distance 
from me, I seemed to hear the blowing of conches ani e confased 
noise which indicated that a number of corpses were | cing borne to 
the burning-groand. The noise grew louder as the procession came 
nearer. Bat, lo! when I looked at the biers, I found thas there 
were not dead bodies stretobed on them; but beings of an ethereal 
nature were sitting on them with joyfal countenances and halodiffot 
great effulgence arcund their heads. I enquired of the weird- 
looking bearers as to the nature of the beings borne by them. 
Their answer rang in a strange voice that they were spirits who hañ 
obtained a release from the world and who were going to. higher 
plaves to learn the lessons which lives in those regions lied to teach 
them. The vision passed away. 

Then after an interval I heard & most pitiful sonnd as thoagh a 
thousand throats were giving vent to their feelings of sorrow in 
moans. I wondered whence each a doleful noise could procesd: 
and a chil ran through my frame. I cast a bewildered-leok 
around me and stood stupified. Bat I had not to remain long in 
suspense for e Being as radiant as the day appeared before me and 
said that the noise was due to the pitiful cries of the spirits whose 
time had come to descend to the earth. They would fain remain in 
the higher regions and grieved deeply to enter inte bondage in 
obedience to the divine law. The jarring noise finally ceased. 

Now my ears were treated to the most soul-bewitching music. 
It was hbavenly and transcended iu power, anything tbat oan be 
produced on the earth. My. whole frame thriled with 4 mew 
life. As the music penetrated into me, I felt ¢hat à mew 
understanding was dawning upon me: I felt that! respond to 
this masio, nay that I was a chord in a myriad ehorde thas vabrafed 
to prodace this grand, harmony. As this experience wee abent to 
cease, I heard a voice proclaim tbar Meistence wae this glorious 


music. 
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Hardly an instant passed after this when I lieheld a Goddess 
of heavenly beauty. ‘There was a bright halo around Her head and 
on Her countenance She wore.a benign look. . At the sight of Her I 
was overcome by a feeling of reverence and [ fell prostrate at Her 
feet which scarcely seemed to touch the earth. I begged of Her to 
tell me who She was and wherefore I was favoured with Her divine 
presence, She answered that She was Durga, the Mother of living 
beings. The thought ‘How was it then that She was considered the 
Slayer of Her children’ crossed my mind and I was about to give 
utterance to it, when She answered me saying “I slay not Souls,— 
but only break up the effete forms to help the evolving souls with 
in” and the vision vanished. 


"Next appeared the form of a Holy Ascetic from Whose eounte- 
ndftce radiated a calm that stilled all perturbing emotions which 
welled up in the’ heart. Nature herself appeared to become 
tranquil at His appearance. The sight of this Divine Personage was 
most elevating and I felt uplifted above the senses. A serenity— 
a most exalted calm heralded His approach ; jan& in the sanctity of 
His presence, I felt as though I stood on the highest summit and 
from there surveyed the hills and tlie valleys: of life; I no longer 
looked through the gateways; but from the house-top. Now was 
everything clear, as I was filled with enlightenment. This was the 
God of the burning-groonds. The senses though they are the gate- 
ways of knowledge, still they are not broad enough for all the 
knowledge to vass through them. When these gateways are passed 
the soul stands at the threshold of knowledge. So. one has to 
transcend the sense-world to visit the Realm of Wisdom. The plane 
of Maha Kala represents the ‘stage where tlie senses cease to exist 
as such and their attractions are burnt up. But as nothing can 
realy be destroyed, there is only a transformation, through the 
apparent gateway of destruction, of the senses into higher faculties 
wherewith the soul functions for the purpose of further develop- 
ment on the higher planes. And verily this great God appears at 
the termination of the soul's existence in every plane, to fill it with 
enlightenment and help its transit to the higher. — 


Such were the visions which the flashes of sleep's kaleidoscope 
presented. When I awoke before the morning twilight, I was 
resting before the small temple with the God in it and there were 
signs that I had not been there alone through the night. . The 
robbers did not forget. to pay their devotions to their God on the 
holy Sivaratri 


“A DREAMER: 


The Mahatmas of the Theosophical Society. 


The recent seramble that hae been going on among certain 
distinguished persons of the Theosophica] Society, for the Prisident- 
ship is not ef much interest to the general publie. They are not 
affected whether Mrs. Besant is at the head of the Theosophiste or 
some other person, but they are interested in a qnestion which the 
indecent squabble for the coveted distinction among the Theosophie 
leaders raises. This question relates tó the existence of the 
Mahatmas who are supposed to be behind the Society and guide ite. 
activities. 

Col. Gleott in a communication to the members of the Society, 
dated the 18th January 1907, said “Probably on aecount of the 
possibility of my life closing at any time, the two Mahatmas who 
sre known to be behind the Theosophical Movement, and the 
personel Instructors of H. P. B, and myself, have visited me 
severel times lately (im the presence of witnesses, being plainly 
visible, pudible and tangible to all), with the object of giving me 
some final instructions about things that they wished me to do, while 
I em still in my physical body." 

This is & statement by the venerable founder regarding the 
visita of his Masters. 

Mrs. Besant in the funeral oration, thus refers to the visits of 

- the Masters to Col. Olcott. “This morning came from their far-off 
Ashramas in the Snowy Himalayas, his own Master, wearing tho 
Rajput form, with that other gentlest one in form of Kashmiri 
Brahmana, and yet one other, Egyptian-born, who had had him 
also in charge, and They, with his dearest friend, H. P. B., came to 
fetch him to rest with Them in Their home far north." Here is an 
unmistakable declaration by Mrs. Besant that the masters paid visite 
in their physiea! bodies. 

Mrs. Russak, the lady who was attending upon the Colonel, in 
replying to remarks that the phenomena were not genuine end 
9nthentio, thns describes a visit by a Master * He (Col. Olcott.) 
was usgally toe weak to rise from his bed unagsisted, but when he 
apn his Master, he sprang from his bed, knelt before Him and 
elesping lis arms around His feet kissed them. A moment later Le 
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wonld have fallen on his side from weakness, but the Blessed One 
tenderly put His arms around him and pluced hin: once more upon 
his bed. Later when the doctor came he was much distressed to 
find C.:lene] Olcott's heart badly dilated, which concition had not 
existed earlior, and insisted that his patient must have been ont of 
bed fo: Le showed signs of great physical exertion, and was ina 
cold perspiration from weakness.” ln the above extracts, we have 
a clear statement of thé manifestations of the Mahatmas. The 
genuineness and authenticity of these phenomena ure questioned by 
the aspirants to the Presidency of the Theosophical Society. Thes» 
do so firstly onthe ground that the psychic experiences of an 
individual must not be forced upon others; secondly because the 
manifestations might have been brought about by evil-spirits or 
black-magicians and thirdly on the score tliat the answers given by 
the ‘‘apparitions” did not bear signs of wisdom. These objections 
eppear to be extremely silly, when one remembers the fact ‘that the 
Adrar phenon;eua during the time of Madam Blavatsky, raised no 
such remarks from the same people. ‘These people were never 
troubled by scruples of this sort at that time. lt was in 1835, thas 
there was the so-called exposnre of the occult phenomena at Adyar. 
There was a mass of literature produced in connection with it, 
The whole body of the Theosophists then protested that they had 
perfect confidence in the. aullenticity and genuineness of the 
phenomena and iu the innocence of Madam bl..vatsky, in the face of 
the pronouncement of Dr. Hodgson of the Psychical Research 
Society that the whole affair was due to trickery and that it wae 
Monsenir Coulomb among others thu personated the Mahatinas im 
the phenomenal appearances and helped inthe miraculops receipt. 
and despatch of letters, from and to, the Mahatmas. 

Mr. Bertram Keightley, ‘one of the oldest members ncw left i in 
the Society’ did not think it necessary to tronile Limself about the 
truth of such occurrences then. In fact, he with othérs whe are 
now very much disturbed in mind aa to the genuine-ness ‘and 
authenticity of the ‘visions and orders’ kept silent then and by 
such a conduct allowed the world to be deceived. ‘One would 
think that these people arc trying to reject the ‘apparitions ‘rather 
too late ia the day. In doing so they ignore the fact that the 
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Bociety by its past history is irrecrievably associated with. the 
Mahatınss ond that the integrity of it must stand or fa!l with the 
que-tic? concerning thai: existeuce. Mr. Bertram Keightley has 
no doubt, hoxevcr, ui to the existence of the Masters of Wisdom 
and As to the interest they rake in the Theosophical Movement. He 
would even cave us Lo.ice that he is as sure of their existence as 
he is of lis own. We have no doubt that it does one good to believe 
in the existence of the Masters of Wisdom: but what proof has 
Mr. Keightley as to their existence! It was at the mandate of his 
late old. grandmother H. P. B, that he along with some other 
credulous gentlemen subscribed to & faith in a hierarchy of Mighty 
Ones who make peuance on the snow-c!ad peaks of the far-off 
Himalayas. Was iv in the days of H. P. B that Mr. Keightley was 
supplied with reasons for believing in the existence of the Masters 
as firmly as in his own existencé? An ungrateful ad dishonest 
servant in collusion with the Padris, as the Theoscjinists would 
have it, gave out that the phenomenal appearances of the Mahatmas 
iu those days were due to the kindly rendered help of ler resp.ct- 
able husband Mouseuir Coviomb. 


It may be that the allegatious of Madam Coulomb were not 
true, But it seems inexpiicable why the people who with one voice 
stood by H. P. B. in these days should thus fall out now when a 
temptation in the form of the Presidentship is eld out to them. 


Mr. Keightley very serioasly suggests that the manifestations 
wight J.» been due to some nighty brother of the Shadow. Now 
who are iiio Lrothers of the Shadow ? Tiis doubting 'lhomas while 
ove: -unx‘ous as to there being no psycuic tyranny set up in the 
Bozist;, himself suffers irom a morbid weakuess—a helpless 
craving for a belief in ghosts. 


Another suggestion mede is that Col. Olcoit beirg :n a weak 
state of mind was atthe mercy of any suggestion during the time 
these occurreuces are said to have taken place. Any one who saw 
Col. Olcott on the last Juy of the convertion and heard him read a 
few lines of the inaugural address delivered in America when the 
Seciety was founded, will not have the slightest doubt as to believing 
that the Colonel was in full possession of his intellectual powcre 
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His countenance beaming with joy on account of the consciousness 
of having done his best in this life, his usual sense of humour arid 
the utter absence of any sigu of fear at the prospect of death, 
could not have characterised a man whose mind was wandering. 
One can be sure: that His mind was in a better :*ate ^? Health than 
the minds ot those who were filled with the ambition of wielding 
the Theosophic Sceptre. Further on this point we have the 
testimony of the Doctor and that of the persons who tended him 
during his illness. 

To make a suggestion of this sort seems to be worse than 
saying honestly and boldly like Dr. Hodgson that Col. Olcott was a 
dupe of Madam Blavataky. An overt accusation is always better 
for it can be more easily rebutted; but a covert attack in the form 
of an insinastion is more dangerous, for it cannot bo so easily met. 
Now, who was it, that made the suggestions with the desire of 
imposing upon the Colonel? The past history of Mrs. Besant ought 
to protect her from any such attack upon her integrity and honesty 
of purpose. The explanation that the manifestations were due to 
black-magicians or devils must be rejected, for even if interven- 
tions from such a source were possible, such beings could not have 
dared to meddle with persons of such high character and spirituality 
aa Col. Olcott and Mrs. Besant. Who got up the apparitions? Even 
granting that there was a Ceulom'* at the present time on the 
premises of the T. S. ; any such feat could not have been perforni- 
ed witbout the connivance of Mrs, Besant and Mrs. Russak, the 
Colonel's private secretary and the nurse who was in attendance 
upon him. 

The question with which we are concerned is not whether the 
manifestations were due tc the Masters of Wisdom or to powers of 
Evil, but whether there were really such manifestations or not. 
The statement that Col. Olcott was in a weak stale of mind 
is not true. The only other alternative is to regard that 
Col. Olcott and Mrs. Besant deliberately with the intention of 
deceiving the members of the T. S. and the general public, 
gave out that there were such occurrences when in reality there 
were none at all. Isthe brotherlood consisting of over-conscien- 
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tions people like Mars. Keightley, Mead and Upendranath Basu 
prepared to acept such an alternative? Will they come out 
and boldly avow before the public that they wore only dupes 
of one of the Founders viz: —H. P. B., and that it was only a 
consideration for the feelings of the surviving Founder that kept 
&heir mouths gagged and prevented them from thanking openly 
Dr. Hodgson for the exposure of the frauds perpetreted by the 
“arch charlatan.” l 


The Mahatmas and the T. S. are organically related to each 
ether. References to the Masters is eq common in Theosophical 
literatnre that as Sir A. Subrahmanya Aiyar obsarves “any hesitation 
in making allusions to them in communications intended for the 
members of the Society almost incompatible with a true belief in 
some of the essential teachings of Theosophy; and Mrs. Besant 
does not exaggerate the case when she says “ Wrench the T. S. 
away from the Masters and it dies.’ It can be shown that Messrs. 
Sinnet, Keightley and Upendransth—the champions of individual 
freedom in matters of l'heosophica! belief and action, who want to 
fight against the Spectre of Psychic tyranny which their self-interest 
has raised, one and all, at one time or another have not only been 
victims of such a tyranny themselves; but have also been guilty of 
exercising it towards credulous and weak minded people. Mr. 
Sinnet who is now anxious that members when voting should not be 
under an impression that “the intervention of the Masters had 
been generally recognised as authentic,” had no scruples himself 
when he hurled down letters from Master K. H. in his “ Occult 
World' over the heads of deluded and weak-brained people. 
Mr Keightley would crush innocent wavering sceptics with his 
weighty assertion that he holioves inthe existence of Masters as 
much as he believes in his own. The Genera] Secretary cf the 
Indian Section cannot be exempted from being guilty of perpetuat- 
ing a psychic tyranny himself, either. In his last official report to 
the President he offers his sincere thanks to the mighty ones for the 
providential escape of Col. Olcott from the serious accident and 
concludes it with an appeal *tkat the Lords of Wisdom may ahed 

Tbeir Gracious Light on you in every crisis and holp you to steer 
the Holy Bark safely to its haven." 
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Then turning our attention to Mr. Mead, we read iu the 
Pamphlet concerning the Judge (the lute President of the American 
Section) case, the following : 


“Inthe September number of the Theosophist Colonel Olcott, 
cancelling his resignation, mentioned that under date of April 20th 
Mr. Judge had sent Lim “a transcript of a message lie had also 
received for me frou a Master." This startled the London workers, 
as it made them think that they had unwittingly acted against the 
Master's will, and G. R. S. Mead wrotc to Colonel Olcott: “The 
order you quote from is quite sufficient, and if we had the ghost of 
an idea of the existence of such an order the resolutions passed 
would have been different.”* . 


From the above references it is clear that all the people that 
now wish to reject the manifestations, have at some time or other 
not only expressed their belief in the Muhatinas, but also in the 
possibility of their sending letters to their chelas. Tho ides of 
attributing the manifestations to brothers of the Shadow is born of 
the ambition to wield the Theosophie Sceptre. ‘The world is not 
concerned as to who turns out to be lucky enough to wield the 
destinies of the Theosophical Society ; but it is entitled to call upon 
people who proclaim before it a belief in the Mahatmas to lay 
before it the reasons for such a belief. Whatis the belief which 
these truth-loving people entertain towards the occult phenomena 
of H. P. B? Were they due to fraud? A Society however ‘useful 
it may be as an agent for spreading knowledge in matters spiritual, 
if it is mixed up with dishonesty, the sooner it sees its end the 
better for mankind. 


KRISHNA SASTRI. 


KAMEN MMC.  —— — - 
* Quoted in a letter published in the Theosopaist of May 1907, page 637. 


Belief in Astrology. 


The most learned of men cau Le stupid enough with respect 
to certain things. It looks as though the diferent parts of a man's 
brain are set apart for different items of his activities, A man 
may bo the yroatest of logicians but with regard to some questione 
he may take up a perfectly idiotic attitude ; a circumstance which 
can be explained only by supposing that the particular channela of 
thought have not been watered by his mental energy. This may 
be due to a sort of mental atrophy, certain departments of the 
thought-factory, being deserted by workmen, they are silent and 
no work is turned out in them. Inno other way it is possible to 
account for a belief in superstitions like Astrology among thinking 
men. 


It is suggested that the stars aud the planets influence the 
constitutions and the lives of men, the whole universe being am 
organism and the leavenly bodies and mankind being organically 
related to each other. Now this position is perfectly tenable. The 
vibrations which my gooso-quil produces on the paper-pad are 
communicated to the table aud thence tothe sir around. The 
vibrations then journeying onthe aerial vehicle may no donbs 
ina certain way aftect the thought-vibrations in the brain of the 
Editor of the Siddhanta Deepika, who is some miles away from me. 
This is scientific. - So, I am sure, he will forgive me for the sugges- 
tion that his thoughts may in a certain fashion and to some 

‘extent may be modified by the movements of my goose-quill. 
But how to estimate the effect produced by the vibrations of my 
goose-quill upon the mental constitution of & man at the antipodes ? 
Now if this is not possible it must be infinitely mere impossible 
to dream of discovering the influence of the Sun, the Moon, the 
stars and the planets upon men's lives. So we see “True Astrology 
is true," as a clever lady Theosophist said “ but there is no Rishi 
now who has the vision to read the intluence of the celestial spheres 
on our lives" Oh, a thousand pities, that we have fallen on such evil 
days in the Kali Yuga. 

It stands to reason to say that tbe planets among other 
things contributo towards determining man's destiny; but it ia 
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incontrovertible also to say that it is impossible to know any thing 
of such an influence. 


Again, while it has a show of reason to talk of the influence 
which the heavenly bodies exert upon men, it is clearly against the 
teachings of Hinduism as to a man’s moral responsibility and 
individual freedom which enables him to shape his own destiny, to 
say that influence from any source should fix his destiny unaltera- 
bly. Unless we assume that the events ina man's life are tixed 
ence for all, there is no roem for astrological! predictions. A belief 
in Astrology may be consistent with a gross and debasing fatalism, 
but it is entirely at variance with the highly philosophical doctrine 
of Karma. 


The resulte of one's past actions operate as tendencies for the 
fruition:of good ar bad results in one's life. The trend of the 
fulflment and a man’s past deods is like the eurrent of a stream. 

' Jte direction is not immntably traced out by an inexorable Law. 
The current has its original impetus and any modification of ite 
Course depends upon the obstacles on the. path of its course and 
the contribution it receives to swell its velume from the heavens 
above. So, verily, is the Soul; it has its impetus received from 
revious births and the course of its progress depends largely on 
ow it apples its energy guided by the light of its own free-will 
to the events it has to face. It further becomes stronger to meet 
Obstacles on its path of development, the more jt responds to 
the Divine Will. 

The craving for knowing what will happen in the future is born 
of an ignorance of the anblime laws of the working of tne Soul's 
evolation. There may be tendencies in the hatching; but the 
Soul holds in its hands the power to modify or even annihilate the 
resalts of its past deeds. The belief in Astrology is born in the 
want of self-reliance of weak-hearted men, and the ineincerity of 
superior knowledge trading upon the credulity of ignoranee must 
have fabricated the bundle of superstitions wrongly passing current 
nnder the pompous name of the science of the stars: 


The beat explanation that can be given for the fec: of even 
.sensible men—men otherwise intelligent being under the trammela 
of such a superstition is that they do not allow the light of their 
reason to fall upon it. This superstition lurks in a dark corner of 
their brains and he radiance of their Souls does not illuminate the 
region where the little monster is sheitered. 


‘A PUROHITA. 


Happiness. 


The dawn of civilisation—psychie cívilisation--is just now 
entering the West which remained hitherto in gross colossal ignor- 
ance and it is now being awakened by a close touch with the Eastern 
thought and advanced philosophy. 


The Westerner has begun to Loud —— What is life's end? 
Ta it power? Is it position or rank? Ts it amassing of wealth? Is it 
the intellectual greatness? [s it social influence or is it the search 
after trae happiness— eternal happiness ? 


When he ponders over all these, he sees many struggling to 
achieve this —happiness- —by outside means, by revelling in carnal 
joys, by rigidly following the path of fame, and by hoarding riches; 
‘and they are being convinced of the utter useleasness of their 
efforts to attain the ever coveted happiness. 


Happiness is not and cannot be found by any external path bat 
from within. Unless you understand, Who you are, What you are, 
Where yon came from, Were you go, and What relation you bear 
to the universe and to the great power ruling over all things, you 
cannot analyse of what “happiness” is made. 


All forces in nature—finer or spiritual—operate in absolute 
serenity in the grand etherial world of life; and life consists of tha 
struggle of beings to conquer the vale of darkness and pass ont into 
the beautiful arena of etherial light. Man will ever be groping in 
darkness, so long as he is carried by the external senses. He is at 
their mercy. They can leave him to listen to Reason, or they can 
drag him on and on into the r.ud mercilessly. This isthe real 
‘plight of man in this world. What is it duo to? Itis nothing. but 
the result of the violation of Nature's laws and the lack of ability 
to control the senses. Can it be warded? If so, How? It i» only 
by subjecting himself to the dictates of Reason, right kmowledge 
and experience of the wise of yore. 

Ancient Yogi Philosophy has taught us that the end and aim of 
mans life is happiness. Every one of us daily pray to our Creator 
or rather eur ‘Self to give ua happiness. Reader yon are not an 


exception to this; you are also one among the many that prays for 
5 
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happiness. This prayer does not come from some’ single soul that 
is sored and disappointed, whose desires'are ungratified or whose 
hopes are unfulfilled’; but it.is tle prayer of many. The world 
aroand us openly confesses its own unsatisfied hunger and its owt 
unallayed thirst. ‘This strange and sympathetic confession is heard 
all around us ; in short, it is an universal complaint. 

Wherever you go you find men hewing out cisterns, broken 
cisterns, whizh can hold no water aud from which they turn them- 
selves around, in weariness, disgust, despondency and despair, with 
an aching void, in their disappointed heart. 'l'his is true in the case 
of all those who pursue happiness and look for it, where it cannot 
be found in this world. 

Generally, men fix their aspirations on diverse subjects-some 
more earthly, and some less—some in themselves good, and some 
evil ; but the longed-for-satisfaction never comes ; or supposing it 
be theirs for a moment, alas! it soon dissolves and passes away like 
the empty bubble on the shining surface of water. 

Reader! ‘you live in a vain creation of your own imagination 
ever ánticipating that the morrow will be better than to-day, you 
have been running After a showy form, which has ever cleverly 
eluded your grasp. You look back on days and years goneby, and 
in vain compare ; but lo ! you are as far off as ever from the happi- 
ness that you longed for, It has not come to you. 

You feel to your utmost sorrow that the definition which has 
been given of ‘happiness’ is only too true :—"'happiness is the koen 
to-morrow of the mind.” - Yon neither found it out in. the past nar 
at present but yon think yon can find it in the future. 'Thus 
disappointed for the first thirty or forty years of your life and still 
willing to be beguiled you fondly fancy it is before you and it will 
be your own. Here, my reader! you are thoroughly mistaken. 
Now your case is like that of a man in the story, who, very eager 
to find out the spot from which the arch of the rainbow projected 
and anticipating that there he would discover rich bars of raddy 
gold, made this the ideal of his daily fancy and at last, though often 
baffl-d, reached the very place where tLe tempting radiant heams 
touched the ground, bnt at the same time reached the termination 
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cf his life and felt as he stretched out his hauds to grasp the golden 
rainbow, that he was yrasping the very icy outstretched hands of 
death. Dear Reader ! it is thus that many a person's life is spent in 
vain, You walk in a vain show, and disquiet yourself in vain; 
perhaps you are Leaping up riches or attaining to honor and at the. 
same time confessing in your inmost heart that these do not satisfy; 
perhaps cultivating literature; or pursuing art; perhaps you are 
living what is called ‘a gay life’; yet you are ever obliged, to adopt. 
us your own experience the learned words of the eloquent Broling-. 
broke “I have enjoyed all the pleasures of the world and know 
their futility, and do not regret their loss.” Thus your eyes are 

not satisfied with seeing, your ears with hearing: nor your other 
senses with their respectives and so at last there comes the eud. ; 

and from the soleinnities of your deathbed, you look back apon the 

experience of many vain years, you confees that you found nothing 

in the world worth living, for that ‘all was vanity, maya or illusion’ 

and most things ‘vexation of spirit. ` 


Then my friend! you can ask ine “ where can I - Gna eternal 
happiness" Since life is but the school of the mind, intelligence, 
the will and the soul, Kternal Happiness can be sought by the right 
care and culture of the souler forces latent in you. Happiness is 
nothing but inner joy or the immeasurable soul bliss within thy 
‘Self, which you can every now ond then enjoy even in this mortal 
frame throuyh proper relaxation of mind and body. While such is 
the case, why dout you doit? It is very easy. Commence to 
commune with thy Self and that will iu time bear its fruit in love, 
ventleness, patience, sympathy, hope and lastly Happiness. 


K. T. RAMASAMI, 


af Latent Tight Culture. T'innevelly, 
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-A New Journal for Oriental Research. 


A rather novel departure in tne world of Indological Journalism 
has of late been initiated by Dr. Thibaut and Mr. Ganganatha Jha 
both of whom have commenced as & joint-undertaking the editing 
of a quarterly, since the commencement of this year. The name of 
the quarterly is ‘Indian Thought,” which, as the editors say in the 
foreword affixed to the January number, and which we might say 
has been begun quite worthy of the learned and accomplished 
reputation of the editors, “is meant to bring out the translation into 
English of important Sanskrit works," and ‘original papers dealing 
with Indian Literature in its various branches and antiquities.” It 
is further meant to meet the needs of many persons who “while 
interested in the remarkable ancient philosophical literature of 
India, are yet unable to consult the original texts.” In effect, tle 
Journal is intended to serve at once the purposes of a review of 
oriental research, and & repertory of translations of philosophical 
works of acknowledged standing and authority. Help in the tormer 
is of course a desidoratum in India, as none of the existing Journals 
systematically records or suinmarises the results of the research in 
various lines of Oriental activity in different parts of the world. 
But to subserve the latter purpose there are.already two serials 
extant iu India—the Pandit of Benares, and the Bibliotheca Indica 
of Calcutta—in which translations of Sanskrit Philosophical classics 
are occasionally attempted. But the ‘Indian Thought, judging by 
the two translations commenced in the January Number, seems to 
have a substantial programme in view especially with reference to 
the leading works on Sankara's system of Vedanta, and this is 
matter for high praise. The editors say that “ while the translation 
of philosophical works will constitute the larger part of the matter 
of Indian Thought, works belonging to other departments— 
Dharmashastra, Rhetorics (Alankara) Gramwar, Astronomy, etc.— 
will not be excluded." In the current number an article giving a 
historical survey of Indian Astronomy is written by Dr. Thibaut, 
who says that he will deal with the subject at greater length than 
lus somewhat sketchy abstract in the “Grundriss der Indo-Arischen 
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Philologie und Alterthumskunde," written iu German and in which 
he bas had to observe certain limitations of space. The number 
concludes with a review of Hillebrandt's Vedic Mythology, Vol. IIE. 
which so far from being a dry “review” is a regular dissertation 
covering some fifteen pages on the subject of the methods of 
research in the field of Vedic Mythology, inthe cou:se of which 
warm tributes of praise are paid to the achieveme its of Prof, 
MacDonnel and Prof. Oldenberg in this particolur branch of 
Indology. The two translations to which we made reference above 
are Briharsha's Kandans-Khanda-Khadyu (the sweets of refutation) 
a famous and important Vedanta treatise emphasising the negative 
or the sceptical side of the system, and Vidyaranya’s Vivarana- 
prameys-sangraha (a summary of the topics of the ‘Education’), 
which is a most authoritative exposition of that aspect of Vedanta 
theory which is associated with Sankaracharya's name. So mach 
for the contents and scope of the opening number of ‘Indian Thought’ 
which makes its appearance under such promising auspices. —— 
The place of honour should be given to Germany as the 
country in which oriental activity has now reached the acme of 
specialization ; next come Russia and Austro-Hungary, though the 
United States of America and England deserve special mention. 
And in their own way, Holland, Belgium, Donmark and Italy are 
doing good work, but in India specialization is still in the making. 


V. V. RAMANAN, M.A, F.Z.S, 


WHERE MUSIC IS USED TO CURE MENTAL DISEASES. 


Many authorities on menta! diseases hold the opinion that in some cases 
musio has the power of curing 1nclaucholia and kindred ailments, though it has 
been left io Dr. Emmett C. Dent, of the Manhattan State Hospital on Ward's 
Taland, to put this theory to tho test. 

The writer recently visited that big hospital for the insane, which had at 
the time upwards of 5,000 patients suffering from some kind of mental trouble, 
and learned many particulars of interest regarding the experiments with music 
lately carried out by Dr. Dent. 

The well-known authority on insanity was enthusiastic over the success of 
his musical teste, and declared emphatically that he had cured many cases of 
madness through the medium of music properly administered, while in nearly 
el! cases the paticots were benefitted by ‘he straine of a piano or a band. 
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* A beautiful voice or violin solo will make a woman suffering from madness 
weep" said Dr. Dent, "whie ib will have no effect whatever upon an insane 
man. Inmy experiments with music 4s a cure for insanity [ have confined 
myself to the women patients, for I have learned that they are tbe ones most 
benefitted by vocal or instrumental strains. 


“Some time ago I carried out an experiment which was not without interest 
I had about 100 patients, men and women, assembled in ene of the rooms here, 
und ata given signal a band, which I had also introdnced, burat into a loud 
patriotic marcb. The effect on the different patients was surprising. Some 
became violent, seme shouted wildly, and some marched round in time to the 
music. Others danced and laughed, a few sang, while npon many the strains 
apparently had no effect whatever. The experiment was not a success, and 1 
saw at once that music, to be of any benefit at all, inust be administered in 
careful doses." 


Dr. Dent then tried the effect of music on a young gu! who for several 
months had been suffering from acute metancholis. Both instrumental aud 
vocal musio were tried, and from the first the strains had a remarkable effect 
upon her. The “music cure," &8 Dr. Dent calls it, was administered every day 
for about a fortnight, and during that.time the patient steadily improved, untii 
at last she threw off her cloak of melancholy and ber reason waa fully restored. 
She has never had any return of her speedy recovery entirely to music properly 
administered. 


In one instance, in which a lady of refined tastes had become imbued witb 
the deepest melancholy, touched with some slight religious mania, the playing 
of mournful music aud the singing of doleful songs had the worst possible effect 
upon her and considerably increased her malady. Then the opposite extreme 
was tried; the music played was of the brightest and most inepiriting kind. 
while the songs were decidedly * comic" and amusing. 


The result was astonishing. The lady cheered up wonderfully, danced to 
the catchy music and joined in the choruses of the popular songs until, tempo- 
rarily at ull events, she forgot ber melancholy and became bright and cheerful. 
When the music ceased her low spirits returned. but the treatinent-was persisted 
in for a couple of months, at the end of which time she had fully recovered her 
former good spirits and waa discharged as cured. 


In the report of his experiments with music as a cure for insanity Dr. Dens 
said: ^" It must be remembered that the majority of our patients have never 
had the advantages of an ‘ordinary education, much less those of a musical one, 
but in the face of this handicap I feel justified in suying that many of our 
patients have recovered as a direct result of the musical treatment. Of course, 
other treatment is rot suspended while this is going or. The patients have, in 
addition to their regular treatment, all sorts of outdoor games and exercises, 
while a few patients who are able to play the pisno or sing are encouraged to 
go on with their improvement in this direction. 


“I have found the human voice to be most effective in getting good results 
. Írom this method of treatment. We arrange to have a good singer come te 


the hospital on a certain day, and the general enjoyment this gives is beyond 
estimation. ` 


Insane people, it may be added, are just aa critical in regard to the quality 
of music as those who sre possessed of a full mental capacity, end their disease 
cwn be aggravated by incorrect playing or singing, just ae it cen be soothed 
and benefited by perfection to touch and expression.—T.-B. 


Reviews. 


The Indian Magaaine and Review. (Marchi. A summary ofa lecture on 
Sericulture and ita revival in India by Mr. Fakir Chead is published in the 
Magazine. Jeswie D. Westbrook contributes a metrical rendering of Mahimna 
Stotra, » hymn acdreased to Siva. There is an interesting article on the ideals 
uf the Kindergarten. The Magazine winds up with an interesting Story “the 
Spirit of the Banya by Mrs. Karim Kan. 

The Grail. (March). The whole Magazine is ss it were a collecticn of 
Prose poems. They are so full of poetry and beauty that they strike home into 
vne's soul and awaken therein a consciousness that there is Divinity filling end 
permeating al! things. 

The Path. (March) We have received the first number of thie new bright 
little Magazine devoted to Science, Religion and Philosophy, published in Sofia, 
Bulgaria and edited by Mr. Bophroning Nickoff. It is printed in Greek. We 
wish the Magazine every success. 

Prabuddha Bharata. (February end March). The Magazine begins with 
an instalmeut of Sri Kamakrishna’s teachings. They bear the stamp, like the 
rest of the great Master's teachings, of profound observation. 

The occasions! notes are full of thought and suggestiveness. 

Bister Nivedita in her article “The Master as [ saw him” relates certain 
incidents in the iife of Swami Vivekananda’ “Divinity in Humanity” is the 
title of an interesting little article by Eric Hammoud. The Magazine is quite 
full of good matter for reading and information. 

The Hrahmavadm. (March) contains an instalment of the translation of 
Sri Reamanuja'a commentary on Bhagavad Gita. Sister Nivedita in the article 
"Beneres and the Home of Service” appeals for help for ‘the Ramakrishna 
Home of Service’ in Hanares. The editorial is aœ interesting article on ‘Bushido 
end the Vedanta.’ 

The Viveka ‘hintamani. (January—April). We call our readers 
attention to the Journal edited by the able Tamil Scholar Mr. C. V. Swaminaths 
fyer  Itis one of cr instructive exchanges and has as usual an interesting 
vollection cf articles. We are very sorry to learn that he sustained a great loas 
by the collapsc of Mexars. Arbuthnot & Co and that he could not pul! on with 
his Journal for some months. 

Lovers of trutt: nnd gympathisers will, we thiuk, come forward and help him 
in this time of distce4a by subscribing to his Journal. 

The Virsavard Magazine. (March and April. It isa bright Magazine 
that places rich and healthy food before its readers. The number which is now 
before us cont»ina 1n teresting articles such as the influence of Music, the Bible 
sa ^ Divine Revelation, The Plague by Dr. S. S. Tug. An open letter to cigarett 
emokers by a Mastr: cf Arts, Decline of Vegetarianism in Ceylon by Dr. A. K. 
Coomaraswami, ‘us: extract from the Humane Review) and others. 

The Editer wisuct to increase the size of the Magazine. We wish our 
«*outempor-ry every success. L M 

The Trasned Teacher. (March) We heartly welcome this new visitor to 
nur table. Itina high class Tamil monthly for Teachers very ably edited by 

Mr. C. R. Namasivaya Mudaliar, a fellow of the Madura Tawi] Sangam and 
Tamil Pandit of the S. P. G. High School, Vepery, Madras. It contains many 
interesting articles vo teachers. i m ( f 

The Astrological- Magasins. (May) This month's issue opens with highly 
interesting articles such as the Shilling Astrologers, The Inaugural address 
hy the Editor read before the opening »f the Astrological Association in Rangoon 
Solar Eclipses, Karma Vibhage, Astrological Lectures, Is the esrth fiai, 
Astrology and Reincsrnation, P.unganadha and others. It hes been doing most 
valnable services. 
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The Arya. TheJanunry no. ia now before us. [t opens with interestiag 
Ness un "Our work as teachers by V. Ramsnujar (Pillai B.4., L.T., 
Mr. Tilek's “Arctic Home.” a oriticism by. S. Ramaswami Iyer R.A., B.L. 
Tho Eravallers of Cochin by L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer B.A. L.T., Happiness 
by M. S. Elia Tamby, and an Extract from the Review ot Reviews. 

i The Hindu Spritual Magazine. (April) Thia is an interesting number. 
It contains articles such as the Aim end Scope of Hindu Spiritusliam, 
A remarkable supernatural occurrence, A Thrilling Case of Obsession, Psychic 
clairvoyance, The Challenge of a Spirit to unbelievers below, Miss M.:tohlar's 
Experiences of Heaven and others. . - 

WE are deeply indebted to the kindnoss*of tho Editors for tho following Journals. 
1.' The Theosophical Review, Londoh. 2. The Herald of the Golden Age, 
Paignton, 8. The Abkori, Londo,.. 4. The Indian Magazine and Review. 
London. 5. The Cawnobiam, Febrasry 07. Stuzione, Switzerlurd. 6. The Path, 
Sofia, Bulgaria. 7. The Vegetarian M*gazine, Chicago. 8. The Grail, Woest- 
wood, Mass. 9. The Book Heview, Chigago. 10. The World Advanco ought, 
Portland, Oregon. 11 The Aryo, iwadras. 12. The Aryan, Kumbekonem. 
13. The Astrological Magazine, Madras. 14. The Brahmavadin, Madras. 15, Tho 
Central Hindu College Magazine, Feb. 07. Beuores. 16. The Hindu Spiritual 
Magesine, Calontte. 17. The Industrial Indis, Calcutta, 18. Mahabodhi and The 
United Buddhist World, Colombo, 19. Tha Mysore Review, Mysore, $0. The New 
Reformer, Madras. 21. The Prebuddha Bharata, Mayavati, Himalayas. 22. The 
Praanothars, Benares. 23. The Sen Tamil, Madura. 24 The Theosophist May 07 
Adyar. 25. The Trained Teacher, Madras. 26. The Viraanand Magasine, Partab- 
garh. 37. The Viveka Chixtamani,.Mudras. 38. The Viyavassya Deepika, 
Saidepet. 29. The Indian Nation, Calcutta. 30. The Hindu Aryan, Jaffna. 31. 
The Weekly, Chronicle, Sylhet, Assim. 


yd Ls e which have beo 

ald liko to call attention to the, fact, whic . seems to have n generally 
ELI em nemely, that the . »ntinued etlitence of the Transactions depends entiroly 
on the fünancia! support given by members of the Society. Unless daring the uext 
few months the sales of this volume show that members are taking a greater interest 
in the publication than they have hitherto done it will have to be discontinued. 
The Publishers should at any rate feel that they can count on tio support of the 
Lodges—were every Lodge librury to purchase » copy it would go far towards 

ing the undertaking a success. 
ERIE " KATE SPINK. 


THE ANTISEPTIC AGE. 


Antiseptio underolothes, antiseptic shoes, 
Antiseptic furniture, antiseptic booze, 
Antiseptic poodle dogs, antiseptic kids, 
Antiseptic overcoats, antiseptic lids, 
Antiseptic carrivges, antiseptic cars, 
Antiseptic smokable, antiseptio bars, 
Antiseptic tableware: antiseptic meats, 
Antisoptic houses on antiseptic streets, 
Antiseptic soap to use, antiseptic tubs, 
Antiseptic water for antiseptio scrubs, 
Antiseptic I, O. U'S, antiseptic caah, 
Antiseptic boarding with antiseptic hash, 
Antiseptic notions are getting pretty rife. 


Everybody's leading the . atissptio life. —The Vegetarian Magarihs, 


ERRATA: For love in line 8, page 19 Volume VIII, read Jon. 
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The Light of Truth. 


A Monthly Journal, Devoted to Religion, Philosophy, Literature, Science, dc 
Commenced on the Queen’s Commemoration Day, 1897 
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Reflcxions of a Sociologist. 
CORR es 
INTRODUCTION. 


I wish to be of seme use to my fellowmen : and feel a tempta- 
tion to put down here the thoughts that arise in me. I claim to be 
& Bociologist because I feel and seek to labour for the betterment 
of my race. My Reflexions portray me, my studies, my observations 
and my experiences. .Reader, take me, with all my imperfectione 
if you please. 

THE NATURE OF THE UNIVERSE. 


Bonnd by the law of sabstance—of the indestructibility of 
matter and the conservation of energy-—the universe, as & whels, 
i appears to usto be eternal. And Astronomy tells us that the more 
it pierces into the wide heavens the more worlds break upon its 
vision. In fact, it is driven to exclaim in wender that the 
universe is ' boundless. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE HUMAN MIND. 

If life is tho ontcome of the co-operation and reciprocal action 
of chemical and physical foroes : Mind is the child ef the functional. 
activities of the bodily organs. From the electron to the protist, 
fromthe protist to tho amoeba, from the üámeeba to the ape, and 
from'the ape to the orator or the philosopher— natural evolutiem 
Has had an unbroken career. 
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GOD. 

All the ecstasies and aspirations of the soul—all the dreams and 
hopes of a fuller, fairer life —constitute our God. And could there 
be a god higher and grander ? 

THE SOUL. 


I deny the existence of a soul substratum: but I assert the 

existence of the feeling, thiking, aspiring soule-mind. 
IMMORTALITY. 

The faculties and powers—the soul— of man perish at death 
with the particles that compose his body. But the law of causation 
cannot be suspended. Our thoughts and deeds live on in all the 
countless tendencies and forces that are to be. Our predecessors 
live in us and we die only to live in those that succeed us. 


THE BASIS OF RELIGION. 


It is Humanity that has begot us, that has nursed us, that has 
trained and educated us, and that has given us all the riches and 
joys of life. Are we not in.duty bound to consecrate. this life, 
however humble and unknown, for the health and happiness. of our 
race? To revere and love and strive to realize this ethical ideal 
in life is to be truly pious. 


THE BASIS OF ETHICS. 


No fear of an angry god, no threat of an everlasting hell and 
no promise of an eternal heaven, makes a man just and true. Bat 
make him think and feel what anguish, what misery and what 
suffering he brings to another by his selfish crimes: and make him 
think and feel what joys and riches he produces for another by his 
just and generous acts. We shall so broadbase ethics on the higher 
feelings of man. With the refinement of human feelings there will 
be less of selfishness and more of love and justice—more of 
sociality, of morality. 

THE HERO. 

The lovelivst picture in the world is that which represente © 

hero who is brave enongh to stand against a world, rich enough to 


have fortune under lis feet, and glorious enongh to want nothing 
from others. | 
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PLAIN LIVING. 


A work congenial and useful: rice and: curry just enough for 
hunger: clothes and shoes just enough for body: a cottage just 
enough for shelter: a small provision just enough for contingencies 
—are quite enough for man's short journey on earth. 


A WISH. 


If I could see the Almighty I would shout to Him at the top of 
my voice: O, please make me a nameless, friendless, moneyless 
philosopher, rather than make me a high placed bandit, a gigantic 
land-shark, a sxoilen money-king. 

THE MEAN. 

In plenitude of love, a wiseman lets an unfortunate wretch 
take as much delight as possible from speaking ill of him. To 
speak or hear ill of others affords great pleasure to a mean fellow. 
Vultures-prefer to feed upon carrion, because itis in their nature 
to be dirty, and they prefer it to clean meat. 

CRIMES. 

All crimes are but mistakes. And all mistakes are dne to 
ignorance of our relation tothe Universe, of the Laws of Nature. 
With the disappearance of this ignorance, all vices, all crimes, all 
mistakes vanls.. 

“TRUE 1O NATURE. 

If I err, let me say so. If I correct my error, let me be 
content with the correction. Let me not trouble myself about how 
I seem to others. I live in others as others live in me, If I am 
sane and robust, that must suffice me. 

A STURDY MANHOOD. 

With thonght to foresee and to provide for the changes and 
chances of life, with prudence to avoid unnecessary evil, with a 
novility to be uncompromisingly just, to part with all, to lose all, if 
need be, with a magnanimity to understand and sympathise with 
the wants and ways of men and women, with a courage to rise 
superior to the malignant lies and the mischievous pranks of our 
fellows, with a generosity to forget and forgive personal wrongs, 
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with a will to dare and defy a world for the principle that is in us, 
and with a supreme joy to play with the passing concerns of life as 
though they were things of indifference—we attain a rich and 
sturdy manhood. 

THE MAJESTY OF THE BRAVE MAN. 


It is wisdom to fortify yourself against the worst that your 
brother-men may do unto you. They can at worst beggar you, 
defame you, torture you, and cast you out, What is there that 18 
intolerable in all this? The intolerable cannot exist in the very 
nature of things. The intolerable puts an end to itself. You live 
because things are tolerable enough to let youlive. Want, infamy 
and pain cannot go beyond death. Death puts a Gnish to them all. 
When want and torture go beyond endurance, Nature, in her pro- 
vidence, puts out the sensations. People may outcast you, your 
person: but who can cast out the force „and beauty of your 
thoughts and deeds from the memory of those who have ceme under 
their influence ? No shame can disfigure a brave and thoughtful 
soul. All the fires of the auto-da-fe cannot consume one brave 
thought. The man may go: the thought lives. A brave man 
is a brave thought. Knights may go: Knightliness remains. 
Thinkers may go: thought remains. If you are robust enough, 
you can joyously laugh at neglect and infamy. The brave man 
is too great for rewards and penalties: gifts cannot tempt him: 
gibbets cannot terrify him. The world is too small for his 
thought. Neither fire.nor sword can touch him. Neither shame 
nor honour can reach him. He is high above the world, like 
aGod. By his side all the hosts of money-kings and Society 
gods look pitiably small. He Jives and loves and labours 
not for the plaudits of a showy world but for the satisfaction of his 
own soul. If he does not seem fair toa passing crowc: he is 
supremely content that he ts rich and fair in his own eyes. 


A. 8S. MUDALIAR. 


Image Worship. 


Christian Missionaries from the west regard the idol worship 
of the Hindus as based on ignorance and superstition. ‘They have 
not ceased hurling upon them thunderbolte of criticism since their 
advent to the sacred land of India for the propagation of the gospel 
of Christ. Devoid of any knowledge of the Sacred Hindu scriptures 
which enforce idol worship on sound metaphysical principles, they 
are labouring under the misconception of Hindu method of worship 
though western scholars of high Oriental repute have honestly 
expressed their appreciation of their form of worship. For divers 
other reasons, they hold that image should form an indispensable 
nuclens in the adoration of the Supreme. But the Christians persist 
in their denunciations of the Hindu religion with a view of 
obliterating it from the face of India and for which they are 
imported to this country. They at the sacrifice of their homely 
comforts have emerged forth from the land of antipodes to proclaim 
the good tidings in this land of Bharata Bhumi wherefrom wise 
men learned in the acriptures tempt the deep ocean to convey the 
wonderful message of Vedanta. Has it escaped their (Christians’) 
vision that India is the birth place of religions from which other 
religions of the world sprang. Max Muller the distinguished 
Oriental Scholar in his lecture to the Civil Service Students at the 
University of Oxford, on the subject of “what can India teach us," 
sounds the trumpet note that for everything iu science, religion, 

i philosophy we must with veneration look to India. 

It is strange to observe that the Christians with the co-opera- 
tion of a few converted Indians, have attempted to foist upon the 
fundamental principles of Hindu worship peculiar and unwarrant- 
ed construction which is calculated to dispel the authentic view so 
far strictly entertained by them. Their ceaseless efforts have leen 
to implant the christian worship in this land of religions. 

A learned Christian lecturer of the west after a careful and 
critical study of the oriental mind says that the Bastern minc is 
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tenacious of its inheritances and that their watchword is faith. It 
is laudable that an honest christian has exposed an honest interpre- 
tation of the Indian religion. 

The Hindus profess a faith as ancient as the Vedas and they 
are fast bound to this established and thoroughly tried faith that it 
would be considered a sacrilego to meddle with it, with the ultimate 
object of supplanting a religion incompatible with and contrary to 
their tenets of old, 

The potent argument often urged by the Christians is to the 
effect that Christianity wakes men from the torpor of barbarism 
and infuses into their minds new principles of thought unknown and 
unheard of. It raises them from the depth of ignorance to the 
height of knowledge. In the west, Christianity is said to have 
played an immense part in perfecting etates and principalities and it 
cannot be disputed that it did influence and not surprisingly becanse 
the materialistic ideas that are now inundating the Western 
Societies act as a bar to the growth and advancement of christia- 
nity ina miraculous manner. It cannot therefore be conceived 
that Christianity is the only civilising and nationalising religion on 
the face of the globe and no state reaches the zenith of its power 
except through the influence of Christianity, "'l'he moral precepts 
and doctrines that compose a religion are the only necessary 
elements for moulding up nations and individuals. 

I shall now divide the subject into 3 different sections: 

(1) the absolute necessity of imageworship 

(2) the potent effect it produces on the minds of the 
worshippers 

(3) devoted attachment leads to the ultimate goal. 

Firstly the images are absolutely necessary for innocent and 
untuiored minds which cannot form an abstract idea of Godhead. 
Lord Macaulay confirms the view that the illiterate require 
object forms for intuitive perceptions and they could bardly con- 
ceive things ir their real shape without a mental picture being vresen- 
ted to them. 1n dark ages men were like small children that things 
were percieved in their particular aspect because their mental 
susceptibilities were in an incipient and undeveloped stage that they 
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were able to take hold of a particular object. In civilised countries 
whero science and philosophy have shaped thier minds for wider 
perceptions of things, they are enabled to form an abstract idea of 
God. From particular ideas, the general idea is formed. That is the 
order of succession conceiving things in their particular ahape is 
more easy and well adapted to the mind than in & generalised form 
which bewilders the ordinary mind. 

Image worship is the stepping stone which will finally lead to 
the realisation of the unknowable. We read in Hindu Books, that 
God assumed human shape to emancipate mankind from the 
tyranny of sin. The images that are now worshipped by the 
Hindus have been modelled atter that fashion. This antiquated 
form of worship has a firmer and more palpable hold over them 
than the kind of worship now current in civilized countries. 
Materialism has taken the place of spiritualism and holds its sway 
in civilized societies, 

Secondly the impression of the image in its concrete form upon. 
the unlettered minds of the worshippers becomes firmly fixed and 
produces a wonderful transformation in them, assuredly atmosphere 
of holiness pervades over them and their mind solely thinks of the 
image—the (human) representation of the Godhead. Whenever they 
enter a holy shrine, their very presence within the abode of the 
Holy One makes them holy and draws them in closer union with the 
Divine. As a testimony to the wonderful impression the symbol of 
Godhead has effected on them, a river of tears roll down their 
cheeks stealthily and they are no longer merged in the meshes and 
thorns of the world. Many a sick stricken soul in its pathetic 
appeal to the image where the Divine energy concentrates itself, 
has found peace and rest. 

Thirdly devoted attachment to the symbolic representation of 
the one invisible finally leads to the ultimate goai, the fountain of 
eternal bliss. There is no religion higher than troth and in our 
religion the divine truth has been revealed to many earnestly seek- 
ing devotees who are still found in thousands in the Loly plains of 

' Chidambaram and other famous shrines. Thus witnessing the 
mysterious workings of tho Great Ore, we should not allow ourselves 
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to be exercised by the enticing words of Christianity—a religion 
as exotic and unsuitable to our soil. But implicit and unflinching 
faith with profound respect for traditions will not only crown our 
efforts with unbounded success, but will preserve the prestige of 
a great national religion. 


Manikkavasakar and other great Saints, of whom we read in 
the Puranas as having flourished during the 14th century, were ido} 
worshippers, but their firm and unswerving attachment to the 
religion they have embraced; held them in direct communion with 
God and in the ripeness they were absorbed in complete union 
with Him. The holy utterances that fell from their lips in praise 
and glorification of the Godhead stand as living and spesking 
witness of this aryan religion. 


There is indeed but few poems in any language that can 
surpass Tiruvasakam or the holy word of Manikkavasakar in pro- 
fundity of thought, in earnestness of purpose or in that simple 
childlike trust in which the struggling human soul, with its burdens 
of intellectual and moral puzzles finally finda its shelter. What 
characterises India is her religious ferment and intense thirst for 
knowledge. She possesses in an extraordinary degree all the 
possible materials to train up the spiritual side of man for the 
final emancipation from this mundane existence. Let us therefore 


pray that our religion, a religion of religions may thrive and be a 
living religion. 


“ Be good at the depths of you, and you will discover that 


those who surround you will be good even to the samo depths." 
— Maeterlinck. 


Personality of God According to Saiva Siddhan 
Philosophy. i 


Br Ms. J. M. NALLASWAMI PILLAI, B.4, BL. 
— 


It will be interesting to note that it was about 12 years ago we 
brought out our first work in English on the Saiva Siddhaute 
Philosophy from Tirupattur, and we have continued to work hard at 
it ever since, and our translations of Sivagnanabodham, Sivagnans- 
siddhiar, Tiruvarutpayan, along with our contribationa to the 
Biddhania Deepika, during the laat ten years, and Dr. G. U. Pope's 
Tiruvachakom form the only bibliography on the subject in English. 
And we are glad to note that, within the last few years, considera- 
ble interest in the subject has been awakened, and several European 
missionaries have made a special study of the subject, and have 
discussed it before missionary societies and in the public press. 
We quote the latest opinion from the Christian College Magazine 
Vol. XX, 9, from the pen of Rev. W. Goudie. . 


* There is no school of thought and no system of faith or 
worship that comes to us with anything like the claims of the Saiva 
Siddhanta.” 

" This system possesses the merits of great antiquity. In the 
religious world, the Saiva system is heir to all that is most ancient 
in South Indis; it is a religion of the Tamil people, by the side of 
which every other form is of comparatively foreign origin.” 

“In the largeness of its following, as well as in regard to the 
antiquity of some of its elements, the Saiva Siddhanta is, beyond 
any other form, the religion of the Tamil people and omght to be 
studied by all Tamil missionaries.” 

“ We have, however, left the greatest distinction of this system 
till the last. Asa system of religious thought, as an expressien of 
faith and life, the Saiva Siddhanta is by far the best that South 
India possesses. Indeed, it would not be rash to include the whole 
of India, and to maintain that, judged by its instrinsic merits, the 
Saiva Siddhanta represents the high water mark of Indian theeght 
and Indian life, apart, of cour-e, fromthe influences of Christian 
Evangel.” 


^ 
* 
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And we, had remarked in our introductiou to ‘Tiruvarutpayan 
or ‘Light of Grace; “And there can be no doubt that we have in 
these works the brightest and largest gems picked out from the 
diamond mines of the Sanskrit Vedantic wcrks, washed and polished 
and arranged in the most beautiful and symmetrical way in the 
diadem of Indian thought.” 

Through want of active propaganda, by means of lectures and 
conferences, the subject is not properly brought to the notice of the 
English-educated public, and appreciated by them, as it deserves to 
be ; and we are therefore much obliged tothe editor for being 
allowed to contribute a paper on the subject. 


Despite the opinion of a few European and Indian scholars, 
who would trace Saiva Siddhanta to a ; rely South Indian source, 
we heve all along been holding that Saiva Siddhanta is nothinz but 
the ancient Hinduism in its purest and noblest aspects ; and it is not 
& new religion nor a new philosophy, and it can be traced from the 
earlist Vedas and Upanishads. We do mot hear of any one introdu- 
cing Saiviem at any time into India, and the majority of Hindus have 
retaained Sajvites from before the days of the Mahabharata. 


The ideal of the Highest God has, from the beginning, been 
centred round the person of Rudra or Siva, and in the Rig Veda 
we find Him described as the" Lord of Sacrifices and Prayeia," and 
we find this maintained, in the days of Valmiki, when beliefs in 
other deities were slowly gaining ground. 


‘Consistently with this position in the Rig Veda, the Yajur Veda 
declares that; “Thor is only one Rudra, They don't allow a second,” 
»Eka-eva-Rudro Nadvitiyaya thasteh,’ (ptkanda 8.6.10). “He who 
is one is called Radra,’ “ Ya Eko Rudra Uchyati.” And St. 
Tirumular declares accordingly ‘ ger2aermCer,” “ gadr ocs gpi 
@épseéss.” “God is only one." “Siddhanta declares there is God 
alone without a second.” 


The first mantra, it will be noted, is not so well known as the 
mantra “ Ekamevadvitiyam Brahma,” occurring in an Upanishad of 
the Sama Veda ; and Max Muller has shown that the use of such 
words as Rudra, Hara, Siva, to denote ihe Highest God jg much 
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more earlier than the use of such words as ‘Brahman,’ ‘Atman’ and 
' Paramatman’; and in fact, these words do not occurin the Rig 
Veda at all to denotethe Highest God. And we may also point out 
that the word 'Nadvitiyam' uccuring in the Yajur Veda is certainly 
a more ancient and original form of the word than ‘advitiyam, 
which has been obtained by the elision of the letter ‘n’. 


And Bt. Meikandan comments on this mantra in the following 
verse :— 


“oearQpearpg oer par eir ort pu fo, veer 
9er G per pt ure 50520 wr an ain —o dr age 
A e saacfieiroy o gasradh an 

848r» ise po Aoig. 

“The Vedic text means there is only one Supreme Being 
without a second. And this one is the Lord. You who say ‘there 
is one’, is the Pasu bound up in Pasa. The word. 'second-lesa' 
means that, beside God, nothing else will exist, as when we say that 
there will be no other letters (consonants) when the vowel is not.” 


No consonant sounds can possibiy be formed unless the vowel 
sound is uttered at the same time; and this will justify us in stating 
that vowel is alone, without a second; and yet the vowel ia not the 
consonant nor the consonant the vowel. When we utter the conso- 
nant sound (Quù es or enw ops) the vowel and consonant 
is linked in @ peculiar, inseparable and eternal manner, This is the 
link or relation between our own human body and the mind (eu. 
or QU and es$;). And from anology we say there isa similar 
link between God and the world (including souls). And this link or 
relation is called in the Saiva Biddhahta ‘the advaita and the 
philosophy postulating this peculiar link between God and man is 
called the ‘Advaita Siddhanta philosophy,’ 


Bat how does the (me link himself to the many, and become 
the many, and divide himself among the many as it were. St, Tiru- 
roular postulates gerpvearc ter (rem gaw Qawga.” This 
division of Him is brought about, because He is also Grace or Love. 
His second i» His Sakti. He is one with His Sakti or Love. 
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Ayer qu Ragen (rema. eros AAS 
AyarQu ReuragrG ois Siem 

Ayer Quisiera: srmo bsg Ser 
AexGuSeuor urs sar. 

“The ignorant say Love and God are different. 
None know that Love and God is the same. 
When they know that Love and God is the same, 
They rest in God as Love. ” 

And accordingly, also, St. Maikandar postulates his seeond 
Sutra, in which he declares that God is one and different from the 
world and souls, as He is one with His Agna-Sakti, which is all 
Power, all Intelligence, and all Will and all Love. And in the last. 
argument he shows that as God is Pure Intelligence, this oneness or 
union with the world or omnipresence is possible. If He was not. 
intelligent, but material or Jadam, this cannot be possible. 

As such, Sivagnanabotham contains the shortest definition of God 
as Siva-Sat or Chit-Sat or Sat-Chit. Sat denotes God as pure Being 
in which aspect He can never reach us; Chit or Arul or Love denotes 
His aspect in which he can reach us and we can know him. Sat is 
the Sun, which we can never comprehend. Chit is the Light, one ray 
of which is enough to remove our darkness and enlighten us; and 
but for which one ray of light, we can never know the Sun. 

All other conceptions of God follow from this essential defini- 
tion of God as‘ Sat Chit’ and, if true, mast conform to it. If not, they 
Must be rejected as false. 

_ From the fact that, He is intelligent, it follows also that God can 
will and ast. 

es BNarayCaQsacha sor Sorgrarwr ew, 

gU £G.Useos Gri f Waa eras go CarQacretlar 

as reyraraperer gi E néens se, 

wasara we» pO dre; coer w(elà HE MawQueenn. 

** The form of this Sakti is unlimited Intelligence. 

If asked whether supreme Wili and power are also found in 
this Intelligence, 

We answer yes. Wherever there is intelligence there is will 
and power, 

As Peale Will will also be manifested ly this Chit 
Sakti. 
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And He wills to create the worlds and creates them, and 
‘resolves them, and reprodaces them again and again. He conld not 
do thi» purposelesaly or out of His mere whim and pleasure; and, as 
we know, He is all love, He could do it only out of such love, to help 
to lift up the erring and ignorant souls, by giving them thoir bodies 
aad senses, so that they themselves may will and act, and taste the 
bitter fruit of the knowledge of good and evil, and be chastened 
and purified by suffering and sorrow, and learn to submit their will 
to the will of the sapreme. 

And Kalidasa in his Kumara Sambava declares :— 

* No selfish want e'er prompts a deed of mime: 

Do not the forms—eight varied forms—I wear 

The truth of this to all world declare." 

And these eight forms he mentions in his invoestion in Sakpn- 

Jadam. 

Isa’ preserve yot ! He who is revealed, 

In these vight forms by man perceptible. — 

Water of all creation’s works the frst ; 

The fire that bears on high the Seerifice, 

Presented with solemnity to Heaven ; 

The priest the holy offerer of Gifts ; 

The Sun and Moon those two majestic orba, 

Eternal Marshallere of day and night. 

The Subtle Ether, vehicle of sound, 

Diffosed throughout the boundless universe, 

The earth, by sages called the place of birth, 

Of all material eesences and things, 

And air which giveth life vo all that bredthe.” 


St. Appear has the following verse :— 


Be soe@ig Purl Aesure 
Quora æ Quyi ar ppor 

NG 80o Rosann osr daa 
qgerowrax c. ijau 
Qusseiap6im 5 gp» Cain gues gu co 
x5 Gersoyqae at oura 
Gems wurda sr wrur e 

AIr emg ao Ren pane, 
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“As Earth, Fire. Air and Ejaman (of sacrifice), as Moon, the 
Sun and Akas, aa Ashtamurthi, as goodness and evil, as male and 
female, himself, the form of every form, as yesterday and to-day 
and to-morrow, my Lord with the braided hair stands supreme.” 


St. Manickavachaka has the following verse :— 
hosts Qagcyut Sarees donnweCosce 
YOCueLs s 2659 e are assu mon ueni $ piercer 
ee C sGiper $ fens uS ser $c e» me gn Ow 
velat DAE parC ar Cens swr rQus. 

Earth, Water, Air, Fire, Sky, the Sun and Moon , 

The sentient man, these eight forms, He pervades 


he seven worlds, Ten quarters, He the One 
And Many, He stands so, let us sing. 


He pervades these eight forms ; they form His eight bodies and 
‘hence Siva is called Ashtamurti. By this is established His antar- 
yamitvam or Omnipresence, or Immanence in all nature, as He is 
Chit. But he is beyond all these forms and beyond all nature and 
man. 


The famous passage in the 7th Brahmana of the 3rd chapter in 
the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad deals with God being immanent in 
nature and in man. 


Beginning with the verse, *yasya prithivi sareera, &c.* * He 
who dwells in the earth, and within or different from the earth, 
whom the earth does not know, whose body (sarira) the earth is, and 
who rules the earth within, He is thy Atma, the ruler within, the 
immortal,” and giving similar statements regarding water, air, fire, 
&c.* * it ends with “He who dwells in Vignnna (soul! and within 
or different from Vignana, whom Vignana does not know, whose 
body Vignana is, who rules Vignana within, He is thy Atma, the 
ruler within, immortal. 


That God is different from all nature and man is farther 
brought out by the famous ‘Nvii, Neti’ verse of this same Upani- 


shad (3-9-26) which Paranjoti Munivar translates and expands in 
the following lines :— 
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gated gore EO seruma@us Osradi ope s e mislis kira, 
pa ser gee Gus SwuaeCap ywa eo. cr er vo feat ir 
Qua& ae gaa e coa was D das p IS a reXQeveir pus gro 
Cari ip sure eise n cf Dusp os C airo pep 
urs Gs emee tor Sig e» Busta renrumtqoeGz 

‘God Sondara who is described as ‘not this, not this,” 

“The sages declare, ‘He is not the five elements, no’ the senses 

nor sensations, nor the andakaranas, nor the soul ; 

He is the deceitful ‘nothing’ which the Vedas fail ¿o discover." 

The Supreme is adored as the Creator, Hara: as. protector, 
Semkara ; as destroyer, or producer, Rudra; and as Blisegiver, 
Siva. God is called (wae ga ares) as possessing eight attributes 
and they are as follow:—Self-dependence, Purity, Self-knowledge, 
Omniscience being ever free from Sin, Supreme Gracionsnens, 
unlimited Bliss. 

Then follow questions whether God should be said to possess 
form or no form, whether He should be regarded as Saguna or 
Nirguua Personal or Impersonal, and so on. 

In regard to the question of form or no form, the Siddhanta is 
positive that God is neither Rupi nor Arapi nor Ruparupi. “ Fear 
Aye ensciever $$ Oe» f$ posses! God is neither Raps ner 
Arupa, neither soul nor matter.” It recognises that all Rupa and 
Arups are forms only of matter which is objective to our senses, and 
God can never be objective to us, and cannot possess any of these 
material forms or bodies. The nature of matter isto limit and God 
is the illimitable and can never be fonnd by any material forma. 
Some would say God is Arupi, not realizing that matter is also 
formleas as air, and nothing is gained by calling Him Arupi. The fact 
to be clearly borne in mind is that God cannot be objective to us, and 
poesese material form. 

Bat if it is pointed out that Saiva Siddhanta religion recognises 
forms of God and His appearances and acts, it is answered that these 
forma of His are not materials but are purely spiritual forms formed 
of His great love and grace, and to be perceived not ‘by the haman 


mind but with the divine grace, ‘sear sarra guya cem i" 
St. Arulnanthi says:— 
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eG? -A shipi Quas oe cred pig 

es oes ua 6) sbr yam emer Gua gg 

Bg ouf uuo Gu por Gec9u ap psáso 

ag; .cerf sls sas amd tender aigas enr. 
“<All these forms of His are assumed out of His supreme grace for 
destroying our evil bodies.” And how this i3 possible ia shown in the 
following: — 

“Ag He does not possess the defect as an object of perception, 
and as He is possessed of absolute intelligence and power, as He is 
not possessed of likes and dislikes, the Nirmala God can assume any 
form out of His grace, Aud these forms are described in the follow- 
ing verse. His form is Love; His attributes and knowledge are Love. 
His five functions are, Love; Hia organs like arms, feet &c., and His 
ornament like the crescent moon, &c., are also Love. These thinge 
are.assamed by the Nirmala God, not for His own benefit but for 
the benefit of mankind.” With which compare the following verse 
from the Taitraya Upanishad:— 

" His head is surely Love ; joy His right wing; delight 
His left, 
Bliss is His self, Brahman whereon He rests. 

The following beautiful hymn from St. Appar, and the texi 

from the Manduka Upanishad may also be read:— 
SURES siei sii seh 
ur ey goes ir i ee. ur eir ur Geseer Dee eir 
POY wor doer, oGaar ever 
$0: inia ecgnà cer 
erga «oom 7 å eran 5e $» 
Doug wer Samar Qiuj ser 
Gisele» 0s; GerarQ pap Sá sr Ores 

“The lord with the braided hair lives iu the Kanchi burial 
grownd, with His beautiful Uma with pencilled eyebrows. He has 
no &ip. He is not one of the mortals, and is not to be. compared 
with any of them. He haa no place, and is incompargble unless we 
san with His grace as our eye perseive Him, His form and nature, 
pone can. paint Him, in His real form and nature” 
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This Atma is not attainable by explanation nor yet by mental 
grasp, nor by hearing many times. By him whom He chooses—by him 
is He obtained. For him, God His proper form reveals. (Mandoka- 
3,2,3.) It is to be noted also that the various forms in the temple 
are mere earthly symbols, necessary in our view for the ordinary 
human mind to grasp and follow the divine ideals, until the soul has 
advanced to a very high stege indeed. A missionary friend of ours 
wrote to say that as regards the use of symbolism, he found it 
necessary for the educated people, but as regards its salutary effect 
on the illiterate people, he felt not convinced: This opinion will be 
found opposed to the common current of opinion on the subject, but 
yet it is true, in so far as it postulates the necessity of the use of 
symbols even as regards highly educated people. 


And we regard the various conceptions of God, as He, she and 
it, as also conceptions derived from material furms, and as such not 
appertaining to His real essence, but the forms are necessary for 
our own easy conception of God: 

"Quer ev enrel uri) ps dsrel 3er, cc em eet cn Is gender 
Qu eire enr eJ Qua Qupð uar Qur pð 
* He is male, female and neuter, earth and heaven and 
none of these." 
* Praise be to Him who is female and male and neuter." 

Further, the words Saguna and Nirguna are usnally translated" 
as personal and impersonal, and we have often pointed out how 
vaguely and loosely these words are used, and protested against 
translation. We will first consider the words Saguna and Nirguna. 
‘It literally means “with guns," and “without guna.” One school of 
people would interpret it as moaning ‘with good qualities, and 
‘without bed qualities,’ and that this is absurd is seen from the fact 
that the two words are made to mean the same thing. The 
word ‘Guna,’ however, does not mean any good or bad quality, but 
is a technical word as used by the Sankhya and Vedanta echools 
aad as occarring in the Upanishads, Gita, etc. It means the three 
gunas, Satva, Rajas, Tamas, the qualities of Prakriti or Pradhana or 

_ matter ; and as such $he words would mean ‘ with material qualities” 


Or ‘without material qualities. St. Tirumolar uses the phra-s 
a 
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‘deer Aog emo mukkons-nirgunam, so that no mistake may be 
made.of the word Nirgunam iteelf. 
of Salou qi gmawa er) eere 
orig sg yel peda 
i: sy 4 
Pr Ga Beem ard whale, 

So also the Gita speaks of ‘Thraigunyo Nirgunahs, and it stands 
to reason that God cannot be ‘Saguna,’ clothed in matter or material 
qualities, and must be therefore non-material, Nirguna. The 
Supreme God is, therefore, described in the Upanishads and Gita 
and Sivagnanabotham as Nirguna and not as Saguna, as in the 


following passages : ivo 


¢. This one God is hid in every bhuta pervading all, the inner. 


Aima of every atma, Inspector of all ‘deeds (spectator) in whom 
everything dwélls (supporter), the’ witness, the pure Intelligence 
and Nirguxia Béiüg; the Iswara of Iswaras, the Maheswara, the 
God Büpretne of Gods, the king of kings, the supreme of supreme, 
the ‘Isa’ of the universe. (Svetas) "Beginningle«s, Nirguna, Pare- 
fnatman, Imperishable, though seated in the body, O Kaunteya 
worketh nor is soiled (Gita 18-31.— Note Ramanujah explains 
Nirgune ss destitute.of satva and other qualities. 

* Will not the Lord, who is Nirguna, Nirmala, Eternal Happi- 
ness, ‘latparam (transcending all things) and beyond comparison 
and appears to the soul when it gets rid of its tatvas such as akas 
eto. Will not He appear asa far transcending’ wonder: and an 
inseparable light of its understanding." (Sivagnanabotham ix: 2. a) 
Hut certain deities gre stated to be Saguna, as being clothed with 
pure Satva or Rajasa or Tamasa, and they should not be confounded 
with -he Turiya marti or the Fourth, the’ chaturtha, the supre ae 
Brahman ; these Saguna beings are merely certain souls from 
among t Solus wielding very- high powers and possessing still 
waterisl bodies. 

" Shantam ahivam advaitam chaturthahi" Ramatapini up. 

The word Nirguna is the same as the word ‘gunatita, ‘beyond 
guna or matter. The word, therefore. implies non material and 

"e"efore pure chit. Christian missionaries teed not, therefore, shy 
fils Word, and they should certainly drop the word ‘Saguna, 


t 
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which«echuioally means material From the passages quoted shove, 
especially from the verse from Sivagnanabotham, it will be seen 
that God iscalled ‘Nirgana,’ - Intelligence and Rationality and 
Consciousness, not denied to Him. This is made further clear in 
the following verses from St. Maikandan and St. Tirumular. 

gewri ddr 2^» Veo pas 6s oa p eam ri 

Queau» us srad Un $5 Ouro ene: —esuwru 

waa shear scirem eror c. & Sas (531 5 sep 

averssep arGenraen epp. 

When the soul becoming one with God and feels Him, He 
becotnes the Supreme Bliss as God becomes one with the soul. So 
understanding Him, will he not know ? with the soul what is undor- 
stood by the soul." 

mrar it sarCp Smida Setar 

area Siar afutg ouawart 

seres 06 pCa Didda po Qarare_ét 
sre Durer exter urs DesQs. 

That day I knew my God, the same was not understood by the 
Gods, The bright effalgence lighting the tmesde of my soul and 
body, it is said does not know! Who else can know ? 


Of course, it is also said in these works that God ‘cannot krow' 
‘a Gunchwe & &wrTwoDer and it is pointed out by Sivagnana 
Swamigal in his Dravida Maha Baahya that this only means that 
God’s consciousness is not like the consciousness of the individual 
man, which is limited, and cannot become conscious unless it 
forgets, and can only understand in relation (change is essential to 
donáciousness— Bein). This hnman consciousness is called s Gema, 
God does not possess this limited «Gee. His consciousness is 
what transcends all limitetion and all relatíon and is absolute, as in 
His Akundakara, there is ne distinction of this and that, there is 
nothing out of Him ‘Gurss@eer usd asr. 

Coming tothe question of God being personal or impersonal, 
we are not quite sure in what sense our Indian writers use these 
words, but they mostly take it as meaning Saguna ‘and Nirgona. 
There is some difference of opinion as regards the connotation of 
the word among European writers. Some use it as implying ir- 
dividuality and limitation; others use it as not meaning individuality - 
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and this is the more prevalent and cultured opinion. W take 
the following definitions trom a vocabulary of Philosophy. 


Person: A being intelligent and free, every spiritual and moral 
agent, every cause which is in possession of responsibility and cons- 
ciousness, is a person. In this sense, God considered as a creating 
cause ig a person. 

* The intimate relation of God, as Being, to all His atiributes 
and to all his essence, constitutes the divine personality ; which for 
God is His entire Being. God only exists for Himself, in a manner 
infinite and absolute. God has relation entirely to Himself; for 
there is no being out of Him to which he can have relation is 
altogether internal. The divine consciousness or personality 
embraces all that is in God, all of which He is the reason. ‘ Person 
as applied to Deity, expresses the definite and certain truth that 
God ts a living being, and not a dead material energy.’ 


Emerson says that personality signifies true being (Sat) both 
concrete and spiritual. It alone is original being. It is not limited. 
It in that universal element that pervades every human soul and 
which is at once its continent and fount of being. Distinction from 
others and limitation by them results from individuality. (Ahankara 
or Anava) not personality (Sat.) Personality pertains to the subs- 
tance of the soul, and individuality to its form Another Christian 
writer (Rev. J. Iverach) points out that the absolute and uncondi- 
tioned Being is Personal is nota contradiction in terms, such as a 
round square, but that it will bo true as when we saya white or 
crimson square. “ When we speak of the absolute, we speak of it 
as a predicate of pure being; we simply mean that the absolute 
Personal Being is and must be self-consciousness; rational and 
ethical, must answerto the idea of spirit. Why may not the 
absolute Being be!self-conseious? To deny this to Him would be to 
deny to Him one of the perfections which even finite beings can 
possess.” 

St. Meikanda and St. l'irimular had stated the: same question 
long ago, as we had shown. This self-consciousnese, Guess tem; 
dear c» 5é, and ap P prapenri ac, as vo have shown above, is not to be 
confounded with the limited s«'G«m:e; of the soul. 
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As it is, personality clearly means Sat and Chit. And neither 
Begnna nor Nirguna, Personality is opposed to Achit or Jada or 
irrational matter and relates to the eubstance. Saguna and 
Nirguna to the form, either as individual or otherwise— God 
can never become individualised as man, woman or brute, the 
limitation of the latter class of beings arising from its union with 
matter or Guna (Saguns). From this view, impersonal would clearly 
mean irrational, unintelligent and material, and we don't believe 
any Indian writer would desire to use this word in relation to the 
Deity, if they only nnderstood its signification. 

From the statement that God is Nirguna and not Saguna, it 
follows that God can neither have birth nor death. This is one of 
the central doctrines of Saiva Siddhanta, and in this respect it 
differs from all the existing forms of faith, whether Hindu or other- 
wise, except, perhaps, Muhammadanism and the Unitarian form of 
Christianity. 

1900963 Seuss Gur errerer 
DoI wrasse Deru weno 
ered saww $ Osropder Osrapsre 
wpuded wrur Sassy oro. 

The unborn, with the braided hair, supreme grace, the undying, 
bestowing bliss on all, O thou worship! If worshipped, thy Maya 
will vanish without doubt. 

Of course, it must stand to reason that our soul iteelf is neither 
born nor can it die. What is born or what dies is the material body 
formed of May& or Guna. These repeated births and deaths occur 
on account of the peculiar link subsisting between the soul and 
matter; and therefore, the souls comprising all Sakalars are called 
Saguna. The same peculiar link does not subsist between God and 
matter, and hence, He is Nirguns. So itis. God oan neither be 
born in the womb nor die. This peculiar doctrine of Saiva 
Siddhanta is what should elevate it to the highest rank of philoso- 
phy; and the latest discoveries in science could noi shake its found- 
ation. 

One other feature of Saiva Siddhants, in regard to the God- 

kead, wo will mention, before we close this paper. And that is, that 
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the supreme Brahman of this school called Siva or Sivam is not to be 
confounded with.the Hindu Trinity. God is peculiarly denoted by the 
words Sivam, Sankara, Sambhu, Rodra (he who removes sorrow) ae 
they express the most spiritual nature of Godas Love and all- 
beneficent. And that thisis no sectarian conception of the Deity and 
that the God of the Suiva Siddhantis is the universal God of all the 
nations.and all religions i$ Gnally brought out by St. Aralnanthi Siva 
Chariar in his very first verae in Sivagnana Siddhiar. 

A 4paenaé cou AO gasó dy Jawin ro dec w 

eus pex sri Casrsraseher GAS på s 

sidef amara werafluies. Gur Loue Sé 

Qe Gen jus p Garp Rame Qecireflese Suri, 

Let me place on my head, the feet of Siva who stands as the 
goal of each of the six forms of religion, and who stands in the 
various forms conceived of ly the various internal schools of Siva 
faith, and yet stands beyond the conception of all Vedas and 
Agamas, and fills all intelligences with His love, and. becomes my 
Heavenly Father and Mother and fills one and all inseparably. 

To sum up, stcording to true Vedanta Siddhanta Philosophy, 
God is Sat Chit, Ananda, not material ner enveloped in matter, 
Nirguma and Personal, ever blissful and all Love and all His acte 
snoli.as creation. &o.,. are prompted by such. Love. He'is neither 
He, she or it, nor has He any material Rapa or Arupa, and He can 
reveal His grace and majesty to those: who love Him. He cannot 
be-born nor can Ho- dié and as such, indeed, He isthe Pure and 
Absolute and Infinite Being able to lift up humanity wallowing in 
the bonds ofi mala, maya, and karma.. To know Him:as:our true 
Heavenly: Father aiid Mother and:love: Him as such is the’ only 
panscon for all the-evils of erring mankind:—The New Reformer. 

To them that love God all things work together for good. 

— 


The soni cannot be hurt but though thy erring body. 


The Inner Meaning of Siva Linga. 


(Continued from pace 32 of Tol. V IIT) 


Thus the Linga being Nada partakes of the nature of 1.497 and 
the Peeta being Bindu partakes of the nature of Qoi, ‘The relation 
between linga and peeta is exactly the same as that between e297 
agp and GxiGegsp ^ What is the relation between the 
edtagpsg and Qué2e545. Tholkappiar, that sage who 
flourished 7000 years before Panini describes this in the Sutras 
‘CQoidiafusss 9650000 Ra gp and Quiser «fu gabs Q sd gy 
wu and Nachinarkiniyar, the commentator, likens this to 
the undifferentiated condition of salt and water, and of finger and 
finger. Observes he "peirefieir p Gi es Ss reir Gub aperart Gbu a ads 
Ser wits pOu api aubogpeo pu Qurenesio Opisu mi sepe» 
wri eréQsrér ey Gere a.u £o Cure QurdrO pend S5pgro, 
Qa pouG S pasta  afrga.o SrggCer dag pCure Caw @ppgs 
Qu pore.” 

The vowel hae } matra and the consonant has half matra. 
The vowel and the consonant both combined shoold have | + $ or 
ij matras. Bet the matra actually obtained is only one—not 
‘one and a half.’ Hence the commentator says ‘urs mri Osr ir ó 
are 9w puro Oppge. 

The matra for sy. is one and matra for « is also one, though 
@ (the consonant) has half mahtra. But has the vowel become 
the consonant? Yes in a sense it has become the consonant and yet 
remains distinct as the æ in s remains distinct from &. 'This is the 
relation of God and Sonl in mukthi. This is the view of the author 
of the Vedentha Sutras when he says that God alone has the power 
of crertion and not the soul, who can. only enjoy Divine Bliss. 

` *Bhoga matra Samya Lingath” (the 4th pada) edusdsres a pus 
fus aisun wise Sergaoes gerigyéGs whi 
{Siddhiar.) 
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This is the view of the Upanishads when they proclaim “that 
a person intent on the dnlcet sounds of a vina hears nothing but 
tlie sound of Vina" eto. This is also the view of the Gitacharya when 
he says "such à man never dies in me." Such an advaitic* union is 
proclauned by the union of Linga and peeta or of Nada and Bindu 
or of ew? and Q@ow. We said that Nada has its sound and Bindu 
produces shape. ‘Nada (sound) prcduces Bindu (shape)’ is a scientifi- 
cally demonstrable truth. So every sound is represented in a shape. 
"he first distinct sound is only # or Akahra. ‘The next sound is 
only @ ikahram and the next sound is only e ukahram. Of course 
we leave the long vowels out of consideration. The # + (is er 
and y + è is 9. The sequence or order is in the formation 
ofsounds. But where is the order in the pronunciation of 
ihe characters A, B, C, D, or in Aliph. Be, Se, The? In pronounc- 
ing our Hindu letters, we give them certain shapes. These shapes 
are formed as we pronounce them. ‘Thus the shape of » or A is 
what is formed in the pronunciation of the sound 4. So is @ and 
sois &. OE course the characters of the present day alphabet are 
not what 'l'holkappiar gives in his immortal Grammar. The Siva- 
gamas assert that from the bottom of the evolving Bindu tatva 
Ambika Sakthi is produced, from her issue three sakthies Vama, 
Jyeshta and Rowdri. Vamal is of the form of a slumber- 
ing serpent. Jyeshta is dandakara or a line. Rowdri has the 
shape of two horns Ge (or brackets)—(@amwy). A combination of 
these Sakthies produces tle letter Akahara or the primary sound. 
In Akalwa Rowdri Saktbi is the head, Vamah tlie face, Ambika the 
hands, Jyeshta the long body. Of course the Bindu and Nada are 
tlie tatvas, out of which these 3 kalahs of Pranava are formed. ‘hus 
according to the Agamas, every alphabet, vowel or consonant, is 
iormed out of one or more of the Nava Sakthis, Vama, Jyesta etc., 
that evolve out of Bindu and Nada, the Bindu being a dot or a star 
or zero and the Nada being a line. The Pranava which comprises 
within itself the entire alphabets of 51 letters is the only letter in 
which the entire 9 sakthis conjointly play their part in producing 
its shape. Kalidasa thus describes the truth **Vyomethi Rindurithi 
Nadaithi Indurekha roopethi Vakbhava thanoorithi Mathruketh 
Nishyandamahna sukhabodha Sudhaswaroepam Vidyothase Manasi 
Bhagyavatham Jananam." The Vyoma is the sky or Akas. The 
Binda is the Star, the Nada is the form of linear lightning: the 


— — 


* Saint Arulnandisivam defines Advaitam as ''eygir mu) Sar na circuito» 
de earmarccóremcranse Raps a Aerganne’ (gor 


Dug.) 
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Tndnrekla is the various shapes af the waxing and waning moon, 
the Vukbhava thauu is the body produced out of the Vaks (speech) 
Vaikari Madhyama, Pasyanthi, Sookshma and Su-Sooksbme which 
are but products of Katila or Kundalini which is a compoan 
of A, U, M, Bindu and Nada. Of these 5 Vaks the Surges 
is Gnansroopa and the Sookshma is the originator of the § Vale 
Pasyanthi, Madhyama and Vaikari. ‘The pasyanthi is Nirvikalpa 
(changeless) and Madhyama is Savikalpa (changing) and Vaikari 
is Srothra Vishaya or the audible sound. "t 


Vaikari is the grosseat and it is caused by the udana Vayu end 
Prana Vayu. ‘The Madhyama Vak is not audible. It rests in the 
throat but still the Will cognizes it. It is generated by the Prana 
Vayu and not by the Udana. ‘Ihe Pasvanthi Vak is an undifferen- 
tiated condition of the various sounds or rather their substratum, 
These 5 kalahs (subtle) guide the 5 sthoola kalahs Nivrathi, 
Prathishta Vidya, Santhi and Santhistheetha. There is thus here 
an attempt, to connect the heavenly regions with the inner organisms 
of the human body. A link is forged betweén astronomy and 
physiology both of them finally merging in tbe Divine Philosophy 
of Oneness. The Agama says “Siva Sthithassarvajanthoonam 
Akc«haranam Akahravath" Just as the letter (sound) ay (A) stands 
among the letters (sounds), so Siva stands with reference to all the 
»ouls. In the Devara hymn the immanence of the Loid is described 
as eos sus s6 GUC Ours Sure, just as the vowel induces 
the consonant; and sage Thiravallavar says sez ap seXapéG s esr 
wrp 2&ecraps PC »te and says the sage l'hayumanavar gaed 
Qus Gesang. 


The above explanations are necessary in view of the fact thas 
the Pranava is the chief or Tharaka Mantra the efficacy of whose 
dhyana is so gloriously described in all the upanishads and Agamas. 
We alluded to the Tamil alphabets in as much as the vowels and 

' consonants therein are characterised e$; and God and ag the: 
phonetic order is complete there, for instance there are short e and 
9 but in Sanskrit we have only long € ard long $ and we cannot 
conceive of long € and long $ withont the short e and short 9, 
jast as we canuot have a long œ without the short æy. In other 
respects the rules mentioned in the Paninis grammar may equally 
apply. Thus it is clear that all the shapes of the sounds have their 
origin from the Divine Katila whose Kalahs are the nine Sakthis: 
that they are derived only from the Nada and Bindu which con- 
stitute the Ardha mahtra of the Pranave. This Ardha matre-is 

. the entire Siva linga the peeta representing the Bindu and the Ling. 
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ihe. . Inthe succeedin ges we will describe how the Siva 
ay s tha xin or Tanihra t the sound Pranava. Only when 
we understand the relation betweeu the Linga and Peeta or the 
e9} and. eiw or the vowels and consonants, we can have a concep- 
tion of the Pranuva Linga being characterised as the symbol of the 

ivinity. Elge mere assertion that the Pranava is all and that the 
rn. 18 all will be a conundrum. 


The same sacred books current in the South and in the North 
describe the Prabha or £(5479 of the divine forms and the 
pos of Ganesa and Linga as pranava. We see no actual 
ra in the shapes of Ganesa and Linga as sculptured in the 
North and South. The long story of Ganesa as the offspring of 
two pranava kunjaras (elephant) Siva and Sakthi (Nada and Bindu) 
is found in the Skandapurana. Of course any northern edition of 
the aame, may be compared with that in the south, The Agamas 
givelucid explanations of the shapes of Alphabets from A to Ha. 
"Phe 51 Aksharas are the forms of Rudras. These Aksharas are 
the «eeds of. the Lotus of Kutila. “ Panchasath rudra roopasthn— 
Panchasath Bija garbhitham," so say the Agama and the Vayu 
Semhitha. We are told in the Santhana Agama that these Agamas 
ere taught in the mutts that were once situated onthe banks of 
thá Ganges. ‘These mutts were known by the names of Mandahna- 
kahlisa in the middle and Ahmardakee, Golaki, Ranabhadra and 
Pushpagiri on the 4 sides. This shows that the alphabet as it 
prevailed in the South was also extent in the north for a long time 
and that the men in the North lost them with the influx of time 
and subject to tho influence of various marauding nations such as 
the Greeks, the Scythians, the Huns, the Mughals and Afghans etc. 
as at the present day they are fast losing the pronunciation and 
nay the very language itself. 


Anyhow we see that the Nada and Bindu form part and parcel 
of ‘the Holy Pranava. "These two constitute Ardhamatra. Tho 
Siva Dharmottara says “ Athavahnya Prakahrena Brahma Vishnu 
Mahesvara kramath Mahthra  Samuddhistah ‘lathparaschah 
rdhamahtrayah” and the Vayu Samhitha says “ Evam Thisrubhire 
vaithath Mahthrabhirakhilam Tridha Abhidaya Sivathmahnam 
Bhodhayuthyardha mahthraya? Thus the Ardhamatra ia above 
the three matras A,U and M. The Atharva Sikha explicitly 
a ie of-Ardhamatra and its connection with Nada. The 27th 

P 


hapter of the second part. of Vayu Samhitha treats of this Atharva_ 
sikaa and tlie rising of the Mahalinga, == | 
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The Chapter begins thus. 


“ Rvameva vivadobhooth Brahma Vishnoparasparam. 
Thasyordarpalipaharahya prabodhayacha Devayoh 

Madhye samahbhirabluwath Lingam Aisvaram Adbhutham 
Jvahlah mahla Salasralidyam Apregneyam Anoupamam 
Kehaya Vriddhi Vinirmuktham Adi Madyanta Varjitham. 
'l'hasya Jvahla Sahasrene Brahma Vishnoo Vimohithou." 


Brahtaa aud Vishnn began to fight. -To put down their pride 
and to elighten them, a grand lingam aroso amidst them, a 
wonderfal lingam symbolising Isvaru, shining with thousands of 
fiery beams, an inmueasurable, and unrivalled form void of decay 
aud growth, as well as beginning, middle and end. Brahma and 
Vishua were quite stunned with the multitudes of fiery-beams. 


“Pranipathyva Kimahthmedam itlyaohinthayatham Tada 
Athalirabhavath thathra Sa naldam Sabda lakshanam 
Ouithyekaksharam Brahm» Brahmanaea prathipahdakam 
Vadapyavidithamabhava:h Chathurdheikam Thadaksharam 
A-a-m ethi thronathrablihi parasthachehardha inahtraya 
Thathralkalre Sritho bhage thada lingasya Dakshine 
Ukahraschothare Tadvan Makahrasthasya Madhyathaha . 
Ardhamahtrahthmako Nahdaha Srooyathe Linga Moordhani 
Vibhakthepi tlatha Thasmin Pranave Paramakshare 
Vibhagarthamcha Thon Devow nakimclith avajagmathuhu 
Vedathmana thadavyaktho Pranavo Vikruthim gathaha 
Thathrakaro Rik abhavath Ukahro yajuravyayaha 
Makahraesahma sanjahtho Nahdasthvatharvanee Sruthihi.” 


Thea they prostrated before it and began to muse about its 
nature. But they couid not. Then the Mantra, the one Akshara, 
Omkara, which depicts the Supreme Brahm, with Nada, the 
primary essence of soand, took shape. That too was not under- 
stood by Brahma and Vishunn, their minds being overpowered by 
Rajas and 'l'amas ‘Then that word divided itself into 4 divisions, 
viz, A,U,M,and the Ardhamatra beyond them. ‘Then the Matra 
leant towards the right side of the Linga, U leant towards the 
left side, while M leant towards the middle. ‘The Nada which is 
calied Ardhamatra, went to the top of the. Liuga. Even when this 
Great Word Pranava thus divided itself, still they could not 
understand. Then the Pranava changed itself into Veda. A 
became Rik, U became Yajus, and M became Sama. the Nada 
became the Atharvana: 
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Rik upasthapayamasa Samasathvarthain Atmanalia 
Rajo Guneshu Bmhinahnam Moorthishvabdyam Kriyasvapi 
Srishtim lokeshu Prithvim Tutbveshvahthmanam Avyay&ini 
Kalahdavani nivruthimcha sadyam Brabinusupenchasu 
Lings bhageshvado bhagam Beejukhyamkahrana Thraye 

` Chothush shashti Gunaisvaryam Bowdhdham yathanimhdishu 
Taditbam Arthair Dasabhir Vyaptham Visvam Richa jagath," 


Then Rik stood up and began to dwell upon its import in brief, 
Of the gunas Rajas; among moorthis Bralima ; cf actions creation; 
of worlds earth; of tatvas Atma tatva ; of Kalahdvas Nivruthi; of 5 
mantras sadyojatha mantra; of the portious of Linga the bottom; 
of the 3 causes the seed ; of the Anima and other prosperi- 
ties 64 prosperi ies which pertain to Buddhi; in this manner by 
means of these ten kinds, the Rik pervades the universe." 
* Athopasthapayahmasa Swartham Dasa Vidham Yajuhu 
Satvam guneshu Vishoumcha Moortbishvadyam Kriyasvapi 
Sthithiin lokeshvantharikaharmn Vidyam thathveshucha thrishu 
Kalahdhvasucha Pratishtanicha Vahinam Brehmasu Puncpasu 
Madbyanthu Linga Dhageshu yonimeha Thrisha Hethushu 
Prabkruthumcha thethaisvaryam Thasmath Visvam yajurmayam," 
Then the Yajus established its own ten kinds. Of Gunas Satva; of 
Moorthis Vishnu, of action Sthithi or Protection; of worlds the 
Anthariksha; of tatvas Vidya tatva; of kaladhvas Pratishta; of the 
5 mantras Vamadeva mantra; of the Linga portions the middle part 
of the three causes the yoni (uterus); of the prosperities the 
prosperities which pertain to Prakruthi; in this way the universe is 
Yajurmaya." 
“ Thathopasthapayahmasa Samahriham Dasadhatbmanaha 
Tamo guneshvatho Rudram Moorthin: Adyam kriyasucha 
Sambruthim Thrishu lokeshu Swargam Tatveshvatha Sivaha 
Vidya kalahsvaghoramcha Brahma Brahmasu panchasu 
Lingabhageshu Peetordhvam Beejinum kahranuthraye 
Powrushumcha thathaisvaryam itham Sahmmah thatham jegath.” 


Then stood up the Sama-veda and dwelt upon its own ten 
divisions. Of gunas 'l'hamas; of Moorthis Rudra; of actions 
Samlara (dissolution); of worlds Swarga; of tatvas Siva tatva ; 
of kilahs Vidya kala; of 5 mantras the Aghora mantra; of the 
portions of Linga the upper part of the Peeta; of the three causes 
the Beeji (the man); of the prosperities the prosperities of Parnsha 
‘tatva ; Thus the Sama Veda pervades this universe. 

Atharvaha nairgunyam artham paramam Atmanaha 
Thatho Mahesvaram Sakshan Moorthishvapi Sadasivam 
Kriyasu Nishkriyasyapi Sivasya paramahthmansha 
Bhoothanugrahanagmchaiva muchyenthe yena janthavaha 
Lokeshvapi yatho Vacho nivruth.. manasah saha 
Tudhoordhvam unmana lokahth Soma lokamslowkikam 
Somas sahomayab yathra Nithye™ nivasatheisyaraha 
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Tadhoordhyam unmanalokath vampraptho na nivarthathe 
S4nthimcha Santhvatheethamcha Vyapikain Vaikulasvapi 
Tathpurusham thathessoam Brahma Brahmasu panchasu 
Moordhanamapi lingasya nada bhageshvanuthumam 
Yathravahye samahradhyaha Kevulo Nishkalas sivaha 
Tathveshvapi Thada Bindor Nadath Sakthesthathahapara 
Thathvath Api, param Tathvam Athathvam peramoarthathaha 
Karaneshu thrayatheethahth Muhyub Viskshobha kabranahth 
Ananthuth Suddba Vidyayuh parasthathcha Mahesvarehth 
Sarva vidyesvarshdeesath saparasthathcha Sudasivath 

Sarva Mantra Thanor Devath Sakthitraya samanvithath 
Pancha vakthrahddasabujabth Sahkshath sakala niehkelath 
Tasmath Apiparshth Bindor Ardbendoscha Tathaha parahth 
Tathparath Nirodheesuth Nahdahkhyathcha thatha parahth 
Tatbahaparath suahumnesahth Brahma randresvarsdapi 
Tathaparasyahssakthescha parasthsth siva thathvathaha 
Paramem kahrenam Sahkshath Swayam Nisbkahranam eivam 
Kahransbnahmcha Dhathram Dhyahtharam Dbhyeyam ovyayant 
Paromehkahsa madhyastham Paramathmoparisthithan 
Servaisvaryenn sampannam Sarvesvaram Aneesvaram 
Aisvaryaschapi Mahyeyath Asuddhath manusbadikhath 
Apnrucha paraththynjvath Avisuddhadhvagocharath 

Tath parabth suddha vidyadyuh unmanabnthath Parathparath 
Paramoin poramaisvaryam unmanadya wanadicha 
Apshramaparahdinam nissehmyehthisayam sthiram 

Itham Arthnirdasa vidhairiyamahtharvanee sruthibi 

Yasmath Gareeyasee thasmath visvain vyapthain Atharvannh." 


Then the Atharva Veda dwelt upon its own import. Nirguna 
(of gunas); of Moorthis Mahesvara and Sadasiva ; of actions of the 
Paramatma, Siva who is void of any action (nishkriyah) the 
Anugraha (Blessing) function by which ali souls are liberated, 
among Lokas (worlds) the Somaloka where the Lord with Uma 
ever rests, the abode without reaching which the speech along 
with the Mind has returned, which is (therefore) beyoud the 
Unmana loka, reaching which one will never return; of Kalas 
the Santhi, Santhi Avheetha and Vyapika, of the 5 mantras the 
tathpurusha and Isana Mantras ; of the portions in the Linga the 
top of the Linga which isthe portion for Nada where the Lord 
Siva who is simply Nixhkalah is to be contemplated; of the tatvem, 
that ‘Tatva which transceuds the Bindu, Nuda and kutila and 
beyond that tatvam which is really no tatva; of the causes, itself 
transcending the three causes being simply the agitator of Maya, 
transcending Anantha and the Suddhavidya, transcending the 
Mahesvara, the Lord of all Vidvesvaras, transcending even 
Sadasiva, whose body is formed simply of Mantras, in whom rests 
the three Sakthis Icha, Gnana and Kriya, who has five heads and 
ten hands who is the Sakalu-nishkala transcending Bindu, Ardha- 
chandra, nirodi, Nada and Nadaptia, transcending sushumnera and 
Brahmaranrdresa, transcending even the Sakthi tatva and Siva tatya, 
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Ho is himself the causeless canse, Sivan, the grand cause, the resort 
of all causes, the unifier of all causes and the one to be contem- 
plated upon, the Lord in the inidst of chid: akasa, the Lord transcen- 
ding all Atmas; (of prosperities) possessing all aishvaryas 
(omnisciente and other 7 qualities) being Sarvesvara and having 
no Isvara for Him, transcending the prosperities of Asuddha Maya 
the prosperities of men, transcending the lower prosperities and all 
the higher prosperities of Suddhadhvas, transcending the prosperities 
of Suddhavidya and anmana, which possess the beginningless Aish- 
varyas which are limitless, the like of which cannot be fouud 
anywhere, the transcendent: al aishvaryas which “are ever existent ' 
Thus the Atharva demonstrated its ten divisions, by which it 
pervades the universe. 

Rig Vedaha punarahedam jaligrath roopam mayochyathc 

Yedubnmatmathathvasya nithyamasmyabhidbuvakaba 

Yajur Vedovadath thathvath Svapnalvastha mayochyathe 

Bhogyahthmana parinathah VidyahVidyvah yatho mavi 

Sahmachaha sushupthynkhyain evan sarvam ins yochyathle 

Mamalirtliena sivenedam Thahmasena bhidecyathe 

Athgtvahaha Thurecyahkhyain Thoreevatheotha mevacha 

Mayahbhidecyathe thasinath Adhvahtheetha padusmyahan 

Adhvathmakamthy Thrimalum Siva Vidyahthma Samjnitliam 

''hathraigunyam Ubraycesalidyam samsodhy: wuicha padaishinnham 

Adhvatheetham 'Thüreey: ahkhy am Nirvalinam paramamn padan 

Tadatheethumcha Ni ürgunyath Adhyanosya Visodhakam 

Dvayo Pramapako nado Nahdahnthascha madahthinakaha 

Thasmahn namabhrthas swabthanthryath Pradhona Puramesvaraha 

Yadasthi Vasthu Thath sarvam guna Prahdhauya vogathaha 

Samastham Vyasthamapicha Prun: 1vahrthoni prachakshathe 

Sarvartha Vacbakam Thasmath Ekam Brülinaitha daksharam 

Thenomithi jagath kritsnam kuruthe Prathamam sivaha 

Sivo va Pranavohiesha Pransvo va siva emruthaha 

Vahchya Vachekayorbhedo nahtbyantbam Vidyathe kvachith 
Again Rig Veda Says: “By me is denoted the waking state. I am 
therefore the appellation for ever of Atma tatva. Similarly the 
Yajur Veda Says “By me is denoted the Swapna avastha (dreaming 
state), as the Vidya tatva which transforms itself into Bhogya 
(things consumable) rests in me; The Sama Says “By meis 
announced the state of Sushupthi and this is explained by the Siva 
tatva.” The Atharva Veda says. “I announce the state of Turiys 
and Turiyathita. Therefore I am the condition that transcends 
all adhvas. The three bold divisions of Atma, Vidya and Siva tatvas, 
which are tlie regions ofthe three malas (Anava, Karma, and Maya), 
comprise all Adhvas in them. They are of Three Quas, capable of 
being accomplished by (a know ledge ol) the ''rayee (Rik, Yajus and 
Sama) and capable of being tested or purified by the persons 
desirous of padas (berths). The state of Turiya which trans- 
cends the Adhvas is the blissful great condition (of the mukta.) 
Boing void of Thrigunas it is furthor beyond and is the purifier of 
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adhvas. The Nada is the Jintk that connects both ie. the adliva 
and the state beyond ond Nadantha is my own sphere. ‘Therelore 
iny state which is independent is preeminently supreme. Whatever 
substance there is in the world, that substance by the conjunc ion 
of gunas proclaims the meaning of Pranava either in its entirety 
or separateness. Therefore the Akshara (charactei) aud one 
Mantra OM is designatory or explanatory of all things. Therefore 
toe Lord Siva creates the entire world by uttering th word ‘Om.” 
Biva is Pranava and Pranava is Siva. There is not much difference 
between a definition and a thing defined. 


Arthametham Acijuahya rajasubhaddha Vrraro 

Yuvayo Prethibodhaye Madhye Lingam Upasthitham 

Evam Omithi Mahia Prahuryadihokthamutharvanth 

Kucho yajoomashi sumarni sakhaschanyassshasrn saha 

Vedeshvevam Bvayam VakthraivyakthamithyaVadathsvapi 

Sweposnabhoothamivetbuth thablyabm nudhynva seevatha 

Thuyosthathra Prabodanya Thamoparayanayeacha 

Lingepi Mudritham Sarvam yatha Vedairudabrutham 

Vhaddlirustva Madritham Linge Prasedath Lingipasthedna 

Prasanthi manasow Devow piabuddhuw sambabhoovathu 

Thatho lingasyu Lingathvam Linginopicha Lingitham 

Linge Visvssva jagnthalia Viseahoth Swahthmanorapi 

Uthpaththim Vilnvamclhsiva yshthathmyamcha Shadadhvanziim 

"'hathaba pnratbaram" Dhsma Dhahwavanthamche Poorusham 

Niruthnratbaragm Hrabma Nishkalam Sivam Isvaram 

Pasu psse mdyasyarya prapanchasya sada pachim 

Not knowing this meaning both of you are fighting with each 
other. For enlightenment of yon both this Linga arose in your 
midst. ‘Therefore the wise denote me by the syllable Om, as 
Atharvana Veda just now explained to you. 


‘Though the Riks, the Yajus, samas along with their multitudes 
of branches spoke with their own mouths. still they did not last for 
& long time in their minds. All seemed to them like phantoms 
in dream. Then for their enlightenment and the dispelling of their 

, internal darkness, all the truth proclaimed by the Vedas were 
engraved or imprinted in the Linga. Seeing the above truth 
marked in the Liuga, by the Grace of the Lord, whose symbol is 
Linga, the two were enlightened. Hence the Lingathvam, state 
of being a linga, for the Linga—which means symbol or Mark 
(aye ureri). As the Linga bears the marks of all traths 
mentioned by the + Vedas, ie. ssallthe truths are marked or 
symbolised by this symbol, this is called symbol or Linga. Similarly. 
the lingitha of the Lord whois denoted by the Linga. As the 
Lord is the resort of all the truths symbolized by the form of the 
Liuga, He is called Lingi—literally one denoted by Linga. "This 
Linga depicts or ineulcates the projection or crestion of.the entire 
universe composed of pasa (uon-material soul) and pasa (material) 
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as well as their dissolution and of the true condition of the 
Shaladvahs. Beyond that is the Nishkala of the Lord. | _ 

Thus it is clear that the Siva linga is Pranava engraved or 
sculptured. Siva liuga is the yanthra or the shape for Pranava. 
The Vidyesvara Samhita says: 

" Linganamcha kramam Vakshye yathavath Srunutha Dwijaho, Thadeva lingam 
prethamam Pranavam Sarva kahmikam, Sookshmem Propava roopuinhi Sookehma- 
roopamthn Nishkalim......Svah'sthallikhithum Lingam Suddhaprarava manthrvkam 
yanthro lingam samnhlikhya Pratishtavahonamchureth, Biudu nadamayam Lingam 
Sthavaram jangamchayath.” 

I will now describe the order of the Linga. Listen to it. That alono 
isthe Prime Linga whichis Pranava, the fulfiller of ail desires. 
The Pranava form is subtle and this subtle form is Nishkala. The 
linga written by one’s hand is the pure Pranava Mantra. By 
imprinting the yantra Linga one should perform pratishta etc. 
This linga of Bindu and Nada is all the mobile and immobile things. 

The same Samhita asserts. © 

“Pranavam Dhvani lingamthn Nada lingam Svayambhnvaha Pindu lingamthu 
yanthram syahth ” and it defines Pranava thus :— 


* Akahroscba ukaruscha Makahrascha thathahapnram 
Bindu nadayuthain Taddhi sebdokabla kaluhddh vutham 


Pranava (sound) is the Nada Linga of the self existent Lord. 
The Bindn Linga is yanthra or shape of the Pranava and Pranava 
is formed of A, U, M, and beyond these is the one formed of Bindu 
and Nada ” 

Srothumichani yogindra Lingavirbhnva lakshanam Pura kalpe Mahakahle 
Prasanne Loka Visruthe Ayudhyvatham Mahahthmahnow  Brahmavishnu 
Parasparam  Thayorni&hnam Nirakarthum Than madhye Paramesvaraha. 
Nishkala sthambba roopena svaroopam Samadarsayath, Thatha sva liuga 
chinohathvahth Sthambhatho nishkalam Bivshu Svulingan: Darenyehmasa 
Jagatham Hitha Kahmyayah Tadaprabhruthi lokeshu Nishkalam lingam 
Aigvaram.” 

Again it says: 

Yadidam Nishkalnm stambham Mama brahmatva bodhakam Linga Lakshna 
vukthathvath Mama Lingam Bhaveth idum Lingam Omkara mantrena Beram 
Panchaksharenatha Svayamevahi Saddravysir Prathist tuhpyam Porsirapi.” 
Oh Yogindra, I now desire to hear of the appearance of linga. Tle 
says: When Brahma and Vishna were fighting in former times, 
for dispelling their delusion the Lord himself appearec before 
them in the form of a huge pillar, void of parts. As it was marked 
with His mark it became Linga. For the purpose of doing good to 
the world, He exhibited his own mark. 'lhenceforward the 
Nishkala forms the Divine symbol. 


-~= The entire Kailasa Samhita is a treatise on Pranava : 
vin uid ktbsachagynkahrotha Makahrascha trayam kramahth. Thisro Mahtras ~ 
penam dt Ardbamahtra thathapram Ardhamahtrah Mahesani Bindu Nada 
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A, then U and M—these three in their order are called the three 
Mahtras. Beyond these is the Ardhamahtra—oh Mahesuni (Parvati) 
the Bindu and Nada constitute Ardhamahtra. 
Akahrasthu Mabsthbeejam rojassrashte chothurmukha nkabra Prakrothir 
yonihi Satvam palayitha Hari Mokahre purusbo Bijee Tamassambarako Hora 
indur Mahesvaro Devasthirobhava udahrutha Nadassadasive Proktho Sarranu 
grahaka Prabhu Nada moordheni Samchintbye Parahth paratharossivaha, 


The letter A is Mahat (mind), Bija (Semen Virile), Rajas 
Brahma, tne creator, the four faced. ‘I'he letter U is Prakruthi, 
Yoni (matrix) Satvam, Hari, the sustainer. he letter A is Purusha, 
Beejee (the agent or Man) Thamas and Hara the destroyer. The 
Bindu is Mahesvara, Deva, the 'l'iirobhars. , The Nada is Sadasiva 
is the Anugr&ha-doer. Inthe Summit of Nada Lord Siva is to be 
contemplated. 


The Samhita gives six interpretations or rather modes of 
viewing or nnderatanding Pranava. “Manthro yantlram Devatachs 
Prapancho Gururevacha Sishyascha Sbat pndarthanam Eshain 
Artham Sranu priye, ‘The six modes are Mantra, Yantra, Devata, 
Prapancha, Guru and Sishya—Listen to their meanings. 

Pancha varna Samashtisyahth Mantra poorvam udabbruthnha Sa eva 

yanthratham praptho Vakshye thun mandala kraimam jantbrumthu Devatha 
roopain Devata visvaroopinee Visvaroopo guru proktho Bishyo guru Vapus- 
mruthahe.” 
The combination of 5 letters is called Mantra. The same obtains a 
shape or yanthra. I will describe them. The Yanthra or shape is 
the form of Devata. ‘The Devata iein the world. ‘lhe Guru is 
Visvaroopi. ‘I'he disciple is the body of Guru. 

Hndpundereekam Virajam Visokam Visedam Param Astapathram. kosara- 

dyam kernikopari Sobhitbam. Adhara sakthi mahrabhye Thrithathvante 
mayam padam Vichinthya Madhyasthasthasya Daharam Vyoma Bhavayeth 
Omitbyekbaksbaram Brahma Vyuhharan Manm Tvaysh Baha. 
Within the Heart lotus of eight petals shining with Kesaras and 
Karnika and upon a seat formed of Adharasakti to the end of 
Atma Vidya and Sivatatvas—the Lord with His Sakthi is to be 
contemplated by uttering the mantra Om. 


Lora Subramanya thus initiates the great Sivadvaithin Vama- 
deva, who is mentioned in the Aithareys upanisnad and in the 
Brahma soothra “Sastra, Dhrushtyathoopadeso Vamadevadivath. 


The Lord says: 


arrestee treats Suthers cata sewage Deion 
Vidhart ijmanena Bu amo man o 
yanthre Bbshvithahs Deva tharthahs Thru scat dea oe eat ‘haiba 
sishyatma rcoportho shadartha Pari thaha, : 
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“T will in detail describe the meaning of Pranava in six ways 
or modes vt interpretation. ‘The lst imterpretation is Mantra; the 
?nd interpretation is. yanthra ; the 3rd interpretation is Lievatah; 
the 4th interpretation is prapaacha; the 5th is Garu (teacher) and the 
6th is Sishya (Disciple). "These are the six interpretations for the 
Pranava. 

Fhathra mantra Swaroopam the Vadami muni saththama.—“Ahdyaswaro 
panchamascha — Pavarganthasthathapara Bindu auahdowcha pancharnah 
Proktha Vedairnach¢nyath: Ethath s&mashtiroopohi Vedadissamudahruthaha 
Nadussarva samashti syth Bindvadyam yackathushtayam Vyashtiroopena 
samsiddham Pronave Siva Vachake. £ 

Oh groat Rishi, I will describe the nature of the Mantra. The 
primary: sound A, the 5th sound U, then the last sound in the 
pavarga (labials) i.e. M and the bindu and Nada—tliese are denoted 
by the Vedas as constituents, of Pranava. A combined form of 
these 5 sounds is called the source of Vedas. The Nada is called 
Samashtipranava of all the various component parts, while Bindu, 
M,U aud A, are called Vyaslhitipranava of the Pranava which 
designates Siva,” 

Yanthra roopami sruuu prahjna Siva Lingam Thadevahi Sarvadhasthath 
Likheth Pectaim thadoordvam prathamam svarum uvarnamcha thadoordhvasitham 
Pavargantham thadocrdhvagam. Thanmastha kustham Bindumcha tbadoordhvam 
Nadamshlikheth. Evam yauthrain samah likhys Pranavengiva Veshtaveth. Taduth 
thenaiva Nahdena Bhindvahanadavasahnakam.” - > 
Oh wise one! listen to the form of the yanthra. That is only Siva- 
linga. At the bottoni of all, the peeta must be written. above it 
should be written the first sonnd A, the letter U should be written 
above it. “hen M should go above that; on the top of that the 
Bindu and above it shon!d be written the Nada. 'l'hüs writing the 
yatithra it must be encompassed also with Pranava and mnst cleave 
it asunder by means of the previously described Nada. ‘Ihe figure 
thus formed will give Siva linga.” 


< { To be continued.) 
Å. RENGASWAMI IYER, 


Berpent Worship in India. 
En See 


Of the numerous variety of objects that have struck the 
primitive Indian mind with a sense of awe-inspiring wonderment 
and led in time to active propitiation and worship, the serpent 
seems to have demanded a large attention. All worship grew out 
of fear and is born of man's terror of the great and mysterious 
natural agencies by which he is surrounded. We know the 
anthropomorphic tendency which seems innate in the human mind, 
in its dealings with the unknown has led the primitive Aryans to 
frequently personify the more obvious natural forces. Of these the 
most important is the Sun, the author of light and heat, which has 
been personified and deified under many names. In the Rig Veda we 
read of the Storm-myth, the Sun-And-Dawn-Myth etc., which led to 
the introduction of the gods Varuna, Surya, Indra, Agni and others. 
The worship of fire, sometimes allied to sun-worship, sometimes 
different from it represents the deification of another natural force. 
Similarly other objects in nature, grand, solemn and awe-inspiring 
such as large rivers, lofty mountains, deep springs, gigantic trees 
and frightful and dangerous animals have been reverenced and 
worshipped by primitive man mainly with a view to ensure his 
safety from the terrible evils they may inflict. It is thus the 
serpent in India seems to have come in for a share of the early 
Indian's worship. “The serpent tribe is perhaps more numerous 
in India than in any other country, and the most poisonous varieties 
seem to have congregated there. The openness of the dwellings 
imperatively demanded by the climate and the vast numbers of 
people sleeping in the open air, in groves, forests, gardens etc., 
give them chances of which they make but too good use, swarming 
in the gardens and seeking shelter in the houses during the rainy 
season. Asa consequence death from snake-bite almost equals an 
epidemic.” No wonder then the crude uncivilised Indian of the 
early ages was horrified at the sight of the venomous reptile and 
hastened to adopt the common resource then available, namely, of 
raising it to the dignity of a deity and propitiating it by the offering 
of prayer and «acrifices much in the same way in which the fire-god, 
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the sun-god and the storm- -god were reverenced, It was “thus the 
fenr of the poisonous fang of the hooded snake that raised it to the 
level of the deity in the Indian mind and led the way for its 
introduction into his complex mythology and daily worship as well 
as into the slirines and temples of Hinduism. 

The relics of this once powerful cult of serpent worship are 
found to exist at the present day in soveral parts of India, while 
the actual worship itself is still surviving: in parts of the country 
among certain classes of people. Though it is hard to find now-a- 
days in the large and: important towns and cities any sign of a 
festival exclusively devoted to-the serpent, it isin small villages, 
hamlets and up-country places that we perceive the lingering 
worship in full force to-day. It is needless to say that every one 
would have observed an Indian village contain invariably.a temple 
either big ór.small, a bathing ghat very often atteched to the river 
or the village tank and a meeting place or village platform erected 
of stones and square in size with one or two sacred trees planted 
thereiv which keeps the platform shady throughout the day. 
Thése square platforms are found to exist sometimes near the 
temple, but invariably in the vicinity of the rivér or the tank. 
These platforms are the common uhofficial meeting places and form 
an important factor in the Indian village life. For it is here that 
the village servants can find the headman in the mornings and take 
his directions, the ploughmen will find their land-lord, the village 
prieets perform their morning and evening ablutions, and the village 
school-master airs his: grievances. It is here also that the village 
scandal takes its birth and shape. In such a place, at the foot of 
the trees planted therein, you will invariably find number of stone 
images planted, some of them new and some worn out with age. 
Thé kindly ladies of the villages ‘who goto the tank or river 
anoint these stones with oil and wash them with milk and water. 
If you examine what these stones represent you will find the image 
of serpente carved out in them, sometimes a aingle serpent—the 
deadly cobra with its hood fully expanded—and sometimes double 
serpente twisting together and serpente with five heads etc. Such 
store images of serpente are by no means restricted to one place. 
Those stones are :also found at times single, but very often 
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collected together in large numbers, planted at the sides of 
the tanks and the stone steps of the bathing place in rivers. 
Wherever there is a pipal tree or a pipal and a morgossa. there 
also you are aure to find several stone images of serpents planted 
ali round the trunk of the trees. Besides, at the entrance to every 
temple, on the stone pillars and walls, at the portico and in fact at 
every nook and corner of a Hindu shrine the images of serpente are 
to be seen. In the massive wooden cars belonging to these temples 
as well as in the several wooden vahanas, the werpent's image is 
found to be carved. Even in these isolated piaces the serpent 
receives its dne honours of anointment and oblation. 


It may be said that there are two different kinds of offering 
worship te the serpent. Although both of them are mainly direct- 
ed towards one object—viz, the serpent, still in the aim of such 
worship as well as in the mode or manner of performing the worship 
they materially differ from one another. ‘hey are (1) the worship 
of the image of the serpent and (2) that of the live serpent. In the 
cane of the worship of the image, the serpent is no longer consider- 
ed aa a fearful and awe-inspiring object, although it is certain that 
this form of worship might have been the natural development of agus 
of the adoration of the living reptile which must of course be thé 
direct result of man's fearand horror towards it. It is well known 
how the cenception of the deity as an all-powerful benign agenty, 
ready to help and save mankind is altogether a later development 
in the evolution of the idea of God. The serpent is here regarded 
as the symbol of the creative power, the regenerative force—alto- 
gether u peaceful »gency, due propitiation of which is necessary 
for man if he wants to be blessed with peace and plenty, with 
offsprings and their virtue. It is not known how the serpent came 
to be invested with such a conception, but it is certain what the ides 
has taken such a strong root in the Indian mind that matrons and 
maidens regard the serpent even to this day as a sacred object ot 
worship to save them from the curse of barrenness. 

The first kind of worship, therefore, finds great favour with the 
gentler sex, Wherever the imagus of serpents are-found, near the 
tanks, rivers and the temples, troops of beautiful maidens can Le 
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seen in the mornings after their bath, pouring water over the images, 
washing them with milk and presenting the usual offerings of 
cocoanut etc. They are enjoined to continue the worship for a 
period of 40 days. Every day they are to go round the images as 
wellas the trees under which they are placed a certain fixed 
number of times with flowers m their hands which they drop one 
by one before or on the image, each time they complete one round. 
It is devoutly believed that the result of the worship will be the 
presentation of an offspring within another year. Andif by chance 
any lady is blessed with a child, she immediately takes care to set 
up a stone image of à serpent and thus adds one more to the already 
existing number of images. The same worship has been gradually 
developed into an important sacrifice and a complicated system of 
rites with authorised rules (mantras) has grown round it. The 
Nagapuja, as it is called, has received holy sanction and is now per- 
formed in lieu of the Aswamedha and the Puthrakameshti of the 
vedic period. A golden image of the hooded cobra, as the king of 
the serpents, is fashioned, offerings are made to it by both the 
husband and the wife in strict accordance with the rules, under the 
supervision ofa sanskrit priest, and finally when the ceremony is 
over the golden image is presented to the priest. "This puja is like- 
wise performed with the same object of obtaining children; bnt 
being more costly in its nature generally obtains only among the 
more wealthy classes. 


The other kind of snake worship in which the living serpent is 
adored persists even av this date and is comparatively rarer in the 
Southern parts of india than the Northern. It is found to exist all 
over the West Coast and especially in Malabar. ‘They (the Nagas,)’ 
says Zenaide A. Ragozin, in his Vedic India, “ play an important 
part, too, in modern Hinduism, which has instituted a yearly festi- 
val in honour, not of mythical serpents, but of the real, live snakes, 
which do not appear to strike this apathetic people with a loathing 
and terror at all proportionate to the havoc they play with human 
hfe. This festival, which comes round towards the end of July, is 
of a decidedly propitiatory character. Pilgrims flock to the Naga- 
shrines which abound in certain districts ; the cities teem with 
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snake-charmers, whose weird charges eagerly crawl around the 
pens with milk placed at intervals on the ground in all the principal 
thoroughfares, before the admiring eyes of a devout and festive 
throng.” In some parta, the earthern mounds and holes which form 
the usual habitations of these venomous creatures are sought for 
and offerings like milk, eggs, fresh-killed chicken, rats and animal 
blood are left near their mouths so that their crawling inmates may 
satisfy their appetite in leisure. This kind of propitiation is cer- 
tainly the outcome of horror for the envenomed double-tongued 
reptile. It is also said that in certain old houses and dwellings 
there are to be found snakes—often cobras—and the inhabitants 
regard them in the light of guardian angels and would not molest 
them for all the world, but would worship and reverence them in 
the same manner believing the safety and weal of the family to 
depend upon those of the household-snake (c%rGurwy). It is 
also believed that the cobra is the highest class of the serpent and 
is called the Brahmin serpent and as such is regarded as incapable 
of inflicting any wanton injury upon others. 

There are certain curious stories of snakes found current in 
the folk-lore of the country. Aged snakes of a certain variety are 
supposed to contain in their heads a priceless gem of dazzling 
brilliancy called the .Nagaratsa which is endowed with several 
virtues. The serpent is represented as leaving it on the ground 
and searching its prey in the light thrown out by the gem and again 
swallowing it back. Severa! legends and adventures have grown 
round this philosopher's stone and the attempts to discover and take 
possession of it. Holy temples and sacred shrines are supposed to 
be the habitation of some virtuous serpent and it would be amonnt- 
ing to sacrilege to attempt to kill or remove them, as the holiness 
of the temple is attributed to the presence of tle monster. Again 
they are represented as exhibiting a motherly tenderness and 
solicitude towards the orphan children cast away m the forest and 
bringing them up with ay incredible amount of care and kindness. 
‘hus, one folk-song speaks of the beneficent hood that screens the 
countenance of the forlorn infant from the heat of the sun and 
another makes mention of tlie habe fed by milk procured by the 
wood-serpent and lulled to sleep by its sweet lullaby. There have 
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been several heroes and demi-gods figuring iu the annals of the 
country thus miraculously brought up in their infancy. But, though 
a great deal should be dismissed as mere poetic imagery and idle 
fancy, yet there is no doubt that a glimpse is obtained into the 
attitude of the people who came to regard the serpent as an 


emblem of kindness and beneficence. | 
There is one more point .to be considered in connection with 


the serpent in India and it is the examination of the origin of the 
adoration of the venomous reptile with reference to the early races 
that settled in India. The interesting question whether the serpent 
was primarily the symbol of the Aryan or Dravidian races is dis- 
eusged.bv Zenaide A. Ragozin in his Vedic India and the following 
extract from his valuable work will be read with interest. “The 
‘most sesential. feature of it (Dravidian religion) is the worship of 
the Earth, in tbe form of both god and goddess, as the giver and 
maintainer. of life, aud the adoration of the snake as the Earth-god’s 
special emblem. The snake-god or king of snakes is the wise and 
‘gigantic serpent Shesh—a name which casts a aingularly vivid side- 
light on one of the many puzzles with which the Rig Veda still 
teems. In several of those passages in which the priestly poets 
exhaust their ingenuity inventing abusive epithets for their Dasyu 
foes, they call them with scathing contempt, Shishna-devas, literally: 
‘whose God is Shishna or Shesh. The inference suggests itself 
almost irresistibly, and moreover leads us to suspect that many a 
passage wherein serpents and dragon-monsters are mentioned, may 
have a more direct and realistic meaning than was hitherto supposed. 
Thus, with regard to the ever-recurring battle between Indra and 
Ahi, ‘the serpent,’ invariably ending with the Aryan champion- god's 
vietory, we cannot help asking ourselves: have we really always to 
do with à nature-myth ? is the battle only an incident of the 
atmospheric drama and is the Serpent always and inevitably a cloud- 
serpent? By the light of later ethnologicaj studies, another arid even 
simpler interpretation lies temptingly near: may not the serpent 
sometimes personate the serpent-god of the snake-worshippers—the 
Shishna~devas—and the battle between the Aryan champion.god 
b the-Dasyu sacred emblem tkus resolve itself into a poetical ver- 
aton of the long race-strife? It is certain, at all events. thet, in the 
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enthusiasm ahd novelty of recent discovery, the mythical interpre- 
tation has been greatly overdone, and just as the word ‘Dasyn’ which 
wae at first declared to designate only the demons (of darkness, 
drought or winter) whom the bright devas fought is proved to apply 
quite as often to earthly human foes; so the cloud-serpent of the 
uncompromising myth theory may very well turn out to be, quite 
frequently, an allegorical presentation of the object of those foes’ 
superstitious adoration. * * * Be that as it may, it is certain that 
snake-worship, utterly un-Aryan as it is, made a profound impres- 
sion on the white invaders, so much so, that in the course of time, 
an Aryan snake-god.—Ariaka—was invented; an impression plainly 
discernible, too, in the prominent place given to the Nagas (snakes 
and snake-people, half human, half serpentine in form and possessed 
of supernatural wisdom) in the later classical poetry.” From this 
it is clear that the author.of Vedte India would have us believe that 
the serpent is primarily the Dravidian symbol and that the Aryans 
only borrowed it. In ancther place also he says that, ‘‘it is worthy 
of notice: Ist that temples dedicated to serpents are not found in 
the North of India; 2nd that the priests of such temples are 
never Brahmans, but belong to the lowest castes. Indeed the old 
Aryan spirit is so much alive still in the noble castes that they hold 
the serpent to be of evil omen and a Brahman if he happens to see 
one in the morning, will give up for that day whatever work or 
errand he may have on hand." 
Before proceeding to examine the reasonableness or other- 
wise of this theory of Mr. Ragozin's, we shall see what is the posi- 
tion accorded to the serpent in the mythologies, puranas, clagsical 
ahd maedieval literatures of both the races—Aryan and Dravidian. 
Jn the Aryan cosmogony as sketched ont in the several puranas it 
is explained that the earth ia borne on the head of an immense 
serpent called Ad$sesha and the phenomenon of earthquake is attri- 
buted tp the bearer of the universe changing shoulders. Next in 
the myth relating to the Kurma avatar of Vishnu—decidedly an 
, Aryan story—the serpent Vasuki is said to have lent its services 
. for&he churning of the Amrita. Again in the story of Siva's destruc- 
tion of Tiripura it is likewise & serpent that served him as the 
string for his bow. In these three ancient myths which are unquer- 
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tionably of Aryan origin, the serpent plays no mean part,—in fact 
but for its help the Aryan Gods themselves would have been power- 
less. In later times the snake becomes the important ornament of 
God Siva and is elevated to the inseparable companionship of the 
deity. Itis also associated with the phallic emblem of linga under 
which that god is worshipped. The parallel holds good in Vaishna- 
vism also, and the serpent serves as mattress for Vishnu. The 
ceremony called Nagapuja which we have already described is 
essentially an Aryan ceremony as it finds a place among Aryan rites 
and the rules prescribed for its performance form part of the 
Sanskrit mantras. The Great War tells us that the serpent was the 
emblem of one of the most powerful races of kings in the North of 
India called the Kurus and their representative, Duriyodana, appears 
in battle with the sign of the snake in hisflag. Who were the 
Nagaa ? One of the rishis, Kasyapa married two sisters. The elder 
Kadru became the mother of a thousand Nagas (snakes) Were 
these Dravidians and their story of Dravidian origin? In later 
Sanskrit literature the snake appears again (cf. Nagananda) and we 
perceive none of the so called loathsomeness of the Aryans towards 
the reptile. In fact, at every stage of development of Aryan 
religion, mythology and literature the serpent is nowhere forgotten, 
but is assigned a clear and correspondingly important position 
which becomes more and more difficult to ignore. 

On the other hand, early Dravidian literature which was 
assiduously cultivated in the South, independent of Aryan influence, 
for centuries before even Sanskrit attained to any literary grace (as 
is now fully believed by numerous oriental scholars and Philologists) 
does not contain any mention of the serpent whatever, either 
favourable or unfavourable. In fact the serpent is conspicuous by 
its absence from early Dravidian annals. The religion and forms 
of worship that obtain at present among the Dravidian races as 
wel as the mythology now current among them are not of 
indigenous growth, but wholly borrowed from the Aryans: and 
consequently it is useless to expect to glean anything from them as 
regard« the Dravidian's attitude towards the serpent. The early. 
Dravidian gods mentioned in their literaturc are Muruga and Rudra, 
the former, their favourite war-god and the latter, as scpposed by 
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sowe, their “terrible storm-god." The serpent is nowherg mentioned 
aa an accessory to these gods, unlike the Aryan Siva and Vishnu: 
nor is any mention found of independent serpent worship. Even 
the relics of dembn worship, now found here and there, which are 
in all probability, the surviving remains of Dravidian barbariam, do 
not give a place to the adoration of the serpent in any form, either 
alive or its image. The powerful Dravidian Sovereigns who 
established independent kingdoms in the South—namely the 
Pandyaa, the Cholas and the Cheras—had none of them the serpent 
as their royal emblem. T'he Fish and the Tiger were the celebrated 
emblems of the pure Dravidian kings and it would be more 
reasonable and appropriate to regard the Fish as the sacred and 
venerated emblem of the whole Dravidian race instead of the 
serpent. Ifthe Dravidians were XEarth-worshippers and if the 
serpent were regarded by them as the symbol of the earth, as Mr. 
Ragozin represents, would it be possible to conceive that one and 
all of the numerous branches of the Dravidian stock neglected the 
serpent and oven ignored it from their religion, worship, literature 
and regal emblem ? 

How then does Mr. Ragozin seem to be so very positive in 
holding that serpent worship is essentially a Dravidian festure ? 
In the midst of over-whelming evidences as to the gradual growth 
of the importance of the serpent in Aryan religion, mythology and 
literature and in the absence of any mention whatever of tha 
serpent iu the Dravidian records, it is more than difficult to believe 
that the learned author of the Vedic India may be altogether right 
in his conclusions. The fact seems to be that the write, perceived 
a number of evidences jointly conclusive of an early connection 
having existed between the Dravidians of India and the Shumiro- 
Accads of the first Babylonian empire—connections for the most 
part of maritime intercourse, established and strengthened by sub- 
sequent discoveries in the fields of Philology and Craniology. 
And hence in his anxiety and enthusiasm to find other traces of 
connection and supply the missing links he imposed the serpent- 
worship upon the Dravidians and thas managed to discover one 
more strong evidence of an e.rly Dravido-Accadian connection, 
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He has nowhere tried to prove that the Dravidians regarded the 
serpent sacred as an emblem of the Earth; but has merely assumed 
that, in as much as other evidences point unmistakably towards an 
early connection having existed between the two races, the most 
sacred symbol of the Accadians must also be taken as such of the 
early Dravidians. Accordingly he writes: “But even more convincing 
is the common sacred symbol—the serpent, the emblem of the wor- 
ship of Earth, with its mystery, its wealth and its forces. TheAccadian 
supreme god Ea was worshipped at his holiest shrine at Eridha under 
the form of a serpent and as Eridhu was thé centre form which the 
first Chaldean civilisation started and spread, so the serpent-symbol 
was accepted as that of the race and its religion.” This only goes to 
prove that the serpent was regarded asa sacred symbol by the 
Shumiro-Accads, but does not help us to saddle the very symbol 
upon the Dravidians, who, as shown above, only seem to have borrow- 
ed, late in their social development, the worship of the serpent from 
their Aryan conquerors along with their religion, social systems, 
sacrifices aud cererionies. 


But the most important point in Mr. Ragozin’s argument is the 
frequent mention in the Rig Veda, of names denoting serpents used 
by ths early Aryans as invectives and epithets of abuse levelled 
against their Dasyu foes. Numorous battles are mentioned as having 
taken place between the Aryan gods—notably Indra—and the 
serpent, invariably terminating with the Aryan god's victory. As 
the Dasyus and the serpent are mentioned in the same breath, the 
writer easily takes the latter to be the god,—symbol or emblem— 
of the former and accordingly interprets one such epithet, Shishna- 
devas, to mean ‘whose god is the serpent.’ And the whole thing is 
invested with a gar} of allegorical presentation so as to suit the 
general conclusion, his comfortable inference, that the Dasyus were 
the Dravidians, the serpent, their god, and that the symbol, asa 
figure of speech, stands for the worshippers. It must be confessed that 
it is impossible to conceive of a more ingenious interpretation which 
is farther from the truth and which lands us at once on a region of 
insurDiountable difficulties. First of all, if the early Aryans regarded 
the serpent with à foeling of loathsomo abhorrence, as represented 
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above, how comes it then that the very object of their loathsomeness 
is given an important place in their cosmogony, religion and Puranas 
and raised to the status of an important fonctionary and n sacred 
attribute of their gods through all the stages of the development of 
their faith? If the Aryans borrowed the serpent and its worship 
from the Dravidians, surely it is inconceivable how the repulsive and 
uncanny reptile and one of their foes, once the object of their 
hatred, could have been elevated to a place of honour and reverence 
as a holy object. ‘hese difficulties can never be satisfactorily explain- 
ed vo long as we accept Mr. Ragozin's explanation. Besides, he lias 
failed to establish the correctness of his interpretation—namely that 
the Dasyus were Snake worshippers—by not referring to any passage 
in the Rig Veda where the rites of the Dasyus are explicitly set forth 
or any acount is given of their propititian of the serpent. In the 
absence of any such confirmatory evidence it is difficult to agree with 
the author of the Vedic India as regards the erigin of snake- 
worship in India. But, is no simpler and easier explanation possible? 
The Aryans in their advance into the Panjab encountered two 
different kinds of foos. They had to fight their way equally with 
the Dasyus and the serpents. The Dasyus attacked them and 
checked their progress at every step, while the venomous reptiles 
molested them and carried death into their camps. They had to 
fight for the land wita the one and for security with the other. So 
they engaged in a strife with the both. With the Dasyus they fought 
as well as their gods fought. They routed and subjected them ard 
in time even absorbed them into their own fold. But with the 
serpent they had no longer to deal with a human enemy, and neither 
jntimidation nor coercion nejjher absorbtion nor conquest was 
possible. First they invoked their gods and requested them to fight 
the serpent-foes. There are accounts in the Rig of the Aryan-god's 
battle with the serpent-god—Shtshna-deva—and the triumphs of 
the former, just as there are accounts of their conflicts with the 
Dasyus and their victories. In the one case the Aryans fought with 
human foes ; while in the other the Aryan-gods battled, not with 
mere reptiles (serpents)—for il would be derogatory for gods to 
engage in strife with mere reptiles—but with the gods of tha 
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serpents, an ides perfectly natural to the Aryan mind that makes 
gods of the elements, the snn, the moon and other natural forces. 
But they soon perceived that chere would be practically no end of 
their strife with these foes and that they would have to contend 
with them as long as they stayed in the country. They fonght 
with them and found their trouble was not over. The only other 
alternative left to them was to approach them, not with arms and 
weapons, but with prayers and sacrifices and accordingly a place 
was given to thara in their pantheon. The serpents were observed 
to issue forth from holes in the earth and it was thought that the 
interior of the earth mnst be their abode where a big serpent—the 
god of all serpents—must reside. Hence the serpent was easily 
made the symbol of the Earth. They further thought that, as the 
earth was flat, the lewer world, the nether region, should ba 
peopled by serpents and that the earth itself be balanced on the 
head of a monster serpent. Thys in the Aryan cosmogony Adi- 
Scsha=-the serpent-god, came to have a distinct place. This simpler 
explanation seems to usto explain the facts more easily and fully 
and does not lead usto find impossible allegories god figures of 
speech in the narratives of a primitive folk. There is no doubt the 
importance of adoring the serpent, which had its beginnings in the 
feelings of fear and horror in the Aryan mind and in the primitive 
instinct of self preservation was thus recognised and the serpent 
was inseparably bound up with the growth of Hinduism. in all the 
stages of which we find it occupying places of growing pre-eminence 
and importance. 

The other difficnities raised by the same writer, viz., that 
temples.dedicated to serpents are not found in the North of India 
and that the priests of such temples are never Brahmans but belong 
to the lower castes, are not of great consequence as they are merely 
of a. negative character. First, we doubt if there are anywhere in 
india, temples.as such, specially dedicated to the serpent. In fact 
stone images of serpents are found all over India wherever there is 
a Hindn temple, Sivite or Vaishnavite. And the worship of these. 
images, especially by the gentler sex, obtains throughout the whole 
of this ancient land, irrespective of the caste or creed of the 
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totaries. The worship of the live serpent is found to exist with full 
force even to-day in parts of the Bombay Presidency and in Malabar 
in Southern India. In the latter country, every househoid nas its 
sacred mound—the abode of serpents—and the propitiation of 
the reptile with the offerings of milk and broth is celebrated with 
great fervour and reverence. And when we remember the story 
of the reclamaiion of Malabar by Parasurama snd tke amount of 
Aryan influence that was brought to bear upon the country and ite 
people, we can easily understand how the curious worship still 
survives there. Priests are nowhere employed fo. worshipping 
the serpent except in the ceremony called Nagapuja in which only 
an Aryan. priest can officiate and repeat the Sanskrit mantras. 
Lastly, the superstitions dread of the serpent as an evil omen is 
shared alike by all classes of people in India and cannot easily be 
assigned to the credit of any one race, Aryan or Dravidian. It is 
therefore almost impossible, with the weight of a long array of 
evidences to the contrary and with unmistakable traces of the 
growing importance of the yerpent recognised by the early Aryans 
and with the total absence of its mention in early Dravidian records, 
to accept the conclusion of the author of Vedic India, that the 
serpent wasthe sacred symbol of the Dravidians and its worship 
was adopted by the Aryans. And if our discourse tends to make 
anything clear, it is quite the contrary. 

Such then in brief outline is the origin and development of 
serpent worshipin India. But the adoration of the serpent was by 
no means restricted to the Indian continent. In the early ages, 
every nation in every part of the globe aeem to have devoted their 
attention to this curious reptile-worship. “The Japanese who 
formerly reverenced the water-snake asa god, have traditions of 
the Creator appearing to man in the shape of a serpent. The 
Ophites, a sect of the Gnostics, styled themselves Naaseni, or 
‘Followers of the serpent ;? and it is stated that they kept a tame 
serpent in a chest or sacred ark, out of which it was induced to 
emerge during the celebration of their mystic rites. The temples 
of ZEsculapius at Alexandria and at Epidaurus had each a living 
serpent, carefully tended by the temple devotees. This was the 
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Agathodaemon or ‘good genius’ of Egyptian worship and it is 
‘supposed to have been the hooded snake. “The ancient Agatho- 
dæmon, ii the*form of his congener the cobra, still haunts the 
precincts of the Hindu temples, as of old the shrines of Isis, and 
issues from his hole at the sound of a fife to accept the oblation of 
milk from the attendant priest’ (Kings Gnostics, p. 218). The 
sacred snake was also conspicuous in the Greek mysteries. Serpen- 
tine emblems occur repeatedly in the-early art of W. Europe, and 
the snake is a prominent feature of European mythology. The 
worship of the snake has long heen a characteristic of the religious 
rites of the North American Indians." * © 
M. JIVA RATNAM, 
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Will and its Power. 
BY 
PROFESSOR S. V. RENGABAMI, 
Latent Light Culture, Tinnevelly Bridge. 


Slowly out of the ruius of the past—like a young fern frond 
uncurling ont of its brown litter the wonderful and mystical truths 
of Occultiam, the buried and forgotton treasure of India are now 
transforming, in the modern light, into scientific truths and princi- 
ples. 

I see a new life arise with the twentieth century and that 
inventive, enterprising, and far-seeing nation—the Americans-have 
begun to get glimpses of our Vedas, Shastras and Puranas and are 
trying to put into practical use what we have muddled and throwu 
into our homes as useless, blinded by the materialistic views of the 
so-called civilisation of the present day. 

Man is born good and it is only his surroundings that mould 
his character in his future life. Even a spoiled character can best 
be transformed into one of supreme excellence by the aid of the 
* Will. Now by developing this wil, man can, not only control 
his moral nature to any extent, but also bring into action or realise 
very extraordinary states of wind, that ie, faculties, talents o- 
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abilities which he has never dreamt of to be within his power of 
realisation. Yet the stupendous power has been never grasped 
fully, by any, from the beginning of the time to the present day—not 
even by the rishis, sages and fakirs of Ind except by a very selec. 
ted and gifted few. All that man thinks as mystic, supernatural 
and superhuman and that which lies in an invisible world is within 
him and in his reach. The key that will unlock this mystery is 
nothing but his Will. 

It has been repeatedly said and written by various men that it 
is marvellously good and desirable to have a strong mind and that 
one has simply to assert his will to gain anything. But uufortu- 
nately the ‘ how to do it’ has hitherto been a mystery, as what was 
known to the adepts of India were hitherto jealously guarded with 
the proverbial Indian mystification. 

We shall, as far as possible and consistent with the ties we 
have formed, try to put the practical side of the question in this 
short article. . 

Now when you enter the realm of practice, to control or 
strengthen the will, the first thing you have to do is to develop 
Attention and Interest. We shall now treat of Attention and 
Interest asit gradually leads to the development of will The 
popular belief is that Interest is a special, heaven-sent gift and 
not one that can be acquired by human efforts. Interest cannot 
be created in one unless one strictly adheres to the social precept 
tt listen politely and patiently.” Such an enforced action delibe- 
tately trains you to acquire a shrewed iutelligence. This enforced 
fixing of your mind is nothiug bui fore-thought. This in turn 
leads to attention and a firm determination. Gradually this atten- 
tion develops interest in you. Attention is closely allied to memory. 
Without “ memorise" the matter we gather from continued atten- 
tion will vanish. At times, whether we will or no, the memory of 
various actione and scenes are thrust upon us incessantly ; and the 
want of concentration and strong will to resis& unwelcome thoughta 
compel you to view the case in its varions moods, Though you 
have sufficient timp to deliberate upon it, yet the reeurrence of the 
thing at every turn you take, makes you give it a worth and impor- 
tance however trivial and unimportant it is, This is the gist of the 
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power and effect of suggestion and a great seóret of the trade. Yon 
know pretty well that one of the important sources of success to 
any business is continued advertisement. By the continued appea- 
rance of any matter in a newspaper or magazine, you are forced to 
read what it is and your successive readings create a desire in you 
to try the efficacy of the thing advertised. Thos without actually 
knowing or being in need of a thing, yon goin to invest an 
amount in the purchase of the thing and the advertiser is no doubt 
hy your purchase benefited though the thing bought is of no imme- 
diate use to you. 


Thua in the same way that pernicious habits arp cultivated in. 
our young men anl they become ae the usual phrase goes “ as 
second nature." These habits by a mere effort of the Will cam 
best be set aside and peace of mind and even of body obtained. 
The power of the mind acts beautifully even on the physical body 
of which we shall treat in eztenso in another place. | 


The great drawback with the general public is that they 
ignore the easy manuals on the impression that a mere collection of 
rudiments cannot have much in it. They forget that out of small 
that great things arise. Just a little attention before a thing 
is attempted, eases every burden and lightens every. toil. As fore- 
thinking is the initiatory stage of hypnotism, that hypnotism can be 
successfully used to train the attention of persons habitually in- 
attentive, though fore-thinking is in itaelf sufficient as both hypno- 
tism and forethinking are gradual persuasion of the nervous system 
yet the former acte more forcibly, impresses and creates a deep- 
rooted idea, l 

Even in such an advanced state when the effects of hypnotism 
are widely known, many suffer from various causes of ill-health 
pertaining to the nervous syatem which could be set aside by mere 
effort of the will or by the aid of the hypnotic operator. Under 
such circumstances it is always advisable to accustom any auch 
moral invalid to being hypnotised or willed a few times into a calm 
self controlled state. 

(To be Continued.) 
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Unity in Diversity. 


Of a fine morning when the birds are warbliug on the trees, 
when the glories of coloured clouds and the bright sky are mir- 
rored forth ina sparkling and gushing stream as it leaps down a 
hill, I stand in a valley, amidst shrubs and trees and as I view the 
beautiful panorama of life my being thrills with pleasure and my 
soul is filled with happiness ineffable. The sight bewitches the 
eyes, the music of the birds delights the ear and the scent of a 
thousand forest flowers and herbs pleases the sensc of smell beyond 
measure. In this exercise of the senses arises an elevation of Being 
mid man’s Soul communes with the Soul of the flowers, the birds 
and the bright sky. 

The whole existence is one. ‘The lovely flower that charms 
the eye; the trees with their leaves and the earth covered with 
grass—all fill the soul with a sense of expansiveness. Have you 
ever stood on a precipice and looked at the beautiful valleys below 
and the glories of the sky above? If you have, then verily, the 
soul has experienced the fact of its permeating all objects of its 
Vision. 

The life of the bird that warbles its melody on the tree, the 
life of the green branch wafted by the breeze, that of the earth 
and that of the sky is from one reservoir. In each isa crest of 
the wave from the ever-surging waters of the Universal Life. 

Forms change, life puts on new shapes. There is no destruc- 
tion of the shapes—the vehicles of life. Old forms are burnt up and 
new ones are ushered into existence. Inthe grand factory of 
Nature, there is a constant mutation of the worn-out vehicles into 
new forms of beauty. The burning ground is but the gateway of 
life from one set of forms into another. 

DREAMER. 


Instances in Tamil of a Rule of Telugu Grammar and 
& Misreading in the Current Tamil Matriculation Text. 


To shew the intimate connection between Telugu and ancient 
Tamil we shall quote a rule of Telugu Grammar and exemplify it 
by numerous illustrations in Tamil while the instances in Telugu 
iteelf of the rule are very few and far between. The Telugu rule 
of Grammar we are referring to is as follows. 

PXP, HSC, $oB.-autgsesso wary sh ec uon BSN 
Xon. G. KP - USB - voB. 
(Venkiah’s Grammar, CUTE d Sirhan article 92 p. 42. 


(In QsaGCe, Qur@wG@r, QurasQg, and other words the initial 
consonant is optionally dropped as @ss@e (fled) may become «s@e 
and @urs@g (obtained) may become 9405 and QurzerG; (was 
elegant) may become g¢#@s, As further examples compare also 
f«— ra; (you) ; Csgp- og (I) &c. 

The rule is clearly laid down in Telugu Grammar but we 
believe the illustrations in Telugu are not so numerous as in Tamil 
though in the grammar of the latter the attention of the Tamil 
student is not drawn to the Dravidian peculiarity so far as we are 
aware. We now proceed to illustrate the Telugu rule by Tamil 
words. 


wre ) 44s, these words have the sane meaning 6, but the 
ars } first pair wre and sre begin with consonants and 


the initial consonant being optionally removable, we have g«# having 
the same meaning $92. So wer and wer have the same mean- 
ing, flower. 
Cf. yor risig e S go rer I riss sre», 

srarriepoanfin® Qe sr peer cé» Gexrefiacr 

ovr Meg rier QarB SQ srcr He %eourescjerCur eir, 

mer qui) ef teres p sue) ensciéensy Grover, 

(S@6Care@au? stanza 180.) 

So again qarg se and erg se have the same meaning ‘to 

think’ and që? and s.5f! (nrown of the head.) as in 
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apris Bell. aps Agar Dia 1peirQ ey «rior 7 
Ser gyre We. clear aéC & wD iluirw 
UST goi .9. WOT & &. 65% $ TCT Os mio r piper 
gagase Ger Dum geese sr&roenr S sur. 
aes (S5&Q sre»su7? stanza 236) 
Quis c. & Gap Lu Suar 5G arcu 
ape S b Gsr9 SEL. apis C eser 2 
giess 5 Lamama i Css 
(jetas Ame sr r dats sso Curge o. 
(sésusrsaw p. 386.) 
Consider again the following pairs 49/jrej-9Uqre| (both 
meaning s.L&m7:) um p —.44, wel =g, ume, uter. ter 
sous goa (assembly) avezr&g—2 crag (dry up) asia 
SE» gu& latin reir Dues en 5 ay 
ap Sm us Eru (ner ) ' 
ee FED aus (OQ ay 
bci ance rn— &c. 
Cawr Ger ppg 57:9. (&&nmStp he ip 6 
aim $s«L. Tap. GurriSeQL rexren Fut 
outers sor rsi C sy Bg dwi ga 
Paton 5 fi cl ter Quis; en UO esr aus exu HOS 


(&m&Q sre»a! stanza 151.) 
uenet erem gy nire an $ sae Beteuverer 
Lour &r 2 &r eres m) $yi user gyisesr Ger aréeenré sre 
enr Ej&e) epar paran Qin Tee exh ear ie Quir é aver ums 
Geos wer er Qruiser mE easi. Qu. 

(fm&G arene 285) 
gp Hie (fire), serw= ware (fire) yerr Quio b 
ser) peEpigtDoer (wawan unb g)rmonuenrb.) 
warb gar (Qemi) Compare the Tamil saying 
‘erp aspiy Mem car 

‘wer urnam L9 ney pi ens aaO agio, 
uu esr gaw®, USOS yos, (hody). 
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M8 58er aso fe» rsen S 

Babra D Osi Be»racte £f 

Qevap 3 5reibuT&estu rts aere Qeor 

ogis s Dsw3s1e wer g. (4200S Ser és.:) 

Cudstwersenss Gm B&anesber Defi sésriQs 

Ornda Orie s $ saa sQuar Sr g Qoar » ga 6 sei fur 

Cerne aee sQurelesr edur s sarQ par 

evel SerQere gag» GarévesráG aret rajaa Lar oda Qu. 

(e«t pent Bedós stanza 48, ) 
So 107 ig r8 gm MEO (age) 
(Qaréeasaes) 

wran eb wore» sean Au eater 

e»us/mafimer& D gy worms gs Csi. Bue» 

Barrar wer Sis Cuor e»t 

QouarsamGa 6 GwiSieno Can bmp Qu 

(fBoemuX2wr 2-4 » 5$, l-wg erui eor stanza 6.) 

Mohar f exf eu enrib. 076 iés Quom 

UTEP pans gus pro È seen) 

Lemi esL (pe sS sour e»? 

waster Quemer pri g Geminus. (Do. stanza 8.) 
Foie gut (Faw), «eise gms, (to cook), wagexs— 
HOS, Cares», Eri =g Qm, fre, Stor 
Ba ger sg, o 465™ gt S60, YOrS goes S eo7 S gy, FORTE giver, 

Now on the same principle we can understand the cognate 
nature and identity of similar words occurring in Tamil and Telagu. 
The Tamil word £69 (swim) js on the above principle the same 
as *, 4 (swim) in Telugu, the soft consonant # in Tamil és is 
represented by the rase: in » 4g, which from the above conside- 
ration we believe must possess the same ; and the initial consonant 
in Tamil f$ & has disappeared in the corresponding Telugu word 
» s; under the principle in question. 

Again we believe the same principle isin operation in the 
Telugu word Cs, 9 (to-day) which ‘has in Tamil assumed the form 
Ga. The er in Tamil Sé» is préserved in the halt circle in 
Gs,®, the w in Tamil has changed into @ in Telugu like c»er p= 
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ep, 9 (Telugu) se: (both Tamil), Then the initial consonant 
disappearing on the principle under consideration, we have 
germ which has become Qag as @, F, e and a are inter- 
changeable. 

From the above examples and the principle underlying them 
we are led to believe that Tamil both modern and ancient has not 
been investigated deeply even to the extent that Telugu has been 
examined into by its grammarians and that for the purpose a deep 
study of Telugu is essential to the right understanding of Tamil. 
In the pairs of Tamil equivalents we have above pointed out, confu- 
sion is likely to arise in our mind as to whether oryrég or gyri g 
is the rightword unless we remember the principle contained in the 
Telugu rule above quoted. 


We may also quote further instances asin ‘mi g=24 9, see 
Gami gotwm F pif griwiau Aw, aman 6 go 0 SG eir. ap 
w:o ur suos Qe» &c., (&qm&C sre»s; stanza 147). Also note evrat— 
go (tank) see s;e»semewsrG&5re»a! stanza 131. Also compare 
eub gous (Bms wrur werd efl ufwrs@urrod stanza 86.) 
So also eJer&s.—(g»S« (to shine) We need not be surprised at 
the change of er into œw asthe principle of 'eerQurzQus' applies 
also to Dravidian languages. 


In the same way we believe the Telugu Prosody throws a flood 
of light on the extremely difficult and complicated problem of 
Tamil ancient and modern metres. We have showed in one of 
tne previous articles how the Telugu rule of non-elision of final e. 
at the end of a line before the initial vowel of the next line has 
helped us in understanding many an'ancient metre which owing to 
an ignorance of the non-elision of e. as understood by the Telugu 
Grammarian has led our people to disorganise several sacred poeti- 
cal lines so as to render them wholly unreadable to us. ` 

We cannot but conclude this article without drawing at- 
tention to a characteristic metrical mistake that has occurred in the 
University Tamil Text of this year. We would not have thought 
fit to expose it here if it had not occurred in so venerable a uss 
as that of SqeawspiuGs of Lord Sambarda, The stanza 
Ccntaining the error is as follows. 
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amaroun] y w 509 mir Cos flar Uae pean (o anid renum@eT 

preys der Cu p sasr@isygme? sexs,eG eres 

wer eu exo G6 wr odoi Bunu uB&sQ wÈ 

Q sawu Sannwe QaesweXawi iene Arwa ». 

(9meeurbpÓugsl. stanza 4) 

In the above @sars2, we take exception to the reading of the 
underlined word wš Quru in the 8rd line. This reading is adopted 
even by a commentator of the Tamil Text and as far as we are 
aware the reading is not suspected by any Pandit who has taught 
it to the Matriculation student.. We have referred to the seien 
and uewqpe»p editions in both of which the reading is 46 Rus ù 
and not w$f.rw. That the reading is not a printer's devil but 
appears to have been invented as an improvement upon tho present 
edition will be apparent from the consideration that in the whole 
verse the form of the verb used is usu as in ereruzu, Qserurv, 
#erucw except in this single instance and the editors of the Matri- 
culation text thought that in conformity with the form of the verb 
in the other parts of the verse this verb must also be 1s Su7w and 
not ws jus o. But in this change in so important a book as Geri 
no e‘tention has been paid to the metre. The principle deeply 
underlying the construction of asao and which is amply 
corroborated by the painstaking Telugu Prosodian viz, that O21 6f 
Prée@rums Bardu eer ier as ‘ws Sura is wholly inadmissible in 
Tamil or what may be called Dravidian Vrittahs has been thoroughly 
overlooked. If this principle is remembered our Lerd's verse would 
not have been distorted in this manner in the belief of improving the 
present editions. To prove our position we have simply to invoke the 
aid of Telugu Prosody which would clearly prove the word to be a 
misreading and shew the existing reading to be correct. Even with 
regard to the meaning of the line according to the existing 
reading we see no difficulty and no necessity for a change. 


` 
k 


OTAOTA Luub gy, aa GIy sU 
Be, oCo irasci Gund, os Gamma i AE Grex 
Qui, wbB&serQ sr pbe su sHeciQenan, O gmr (0$ Qu ga 
Sear, swrafigaa wisa cuoràcrser writs) Canay 9A 

2 
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goramaefpurdefge»e, Sauu=ysCstanjaren Sas Greg 
Ce, Oroso C= srae»rGQwr&ser, ger Sa CU, HG 
DUUN JD. 

Here evidently some difficulty is felt with regard to the mean- 
ing of the wigury wbàáser as it would ordinarily mean that 
monkeys jump into tanks. It need not necessarily be so, for eer 
Quz&»&,; does not necessarily mean that-I have-entered into the city 
but might as well mean the city towards which I go or near which 
I go. SowéGrins wás does not necessarily mean that monkeys 
actually jump into water which of course is not true but it means 
the w@éeer near which or on the banks of which the monkeys jump 
out of fear for the scampering deer, So srar payu Curam SA 
does not mean the house into which I have enterod-but the GuuGz 
éeo simply shews the nearness of the agent to the house. We 
are therefore unable to find any reason for the uncalled for change 
in the present existing editions and what we deplore is the change 
again renders the line unmetrical and grossly violates a well 
established prinoiple of Vrittahs which has been carefully followed 
by ancient as well as modern poets for several thousands of 
years. 


T. VIRABADRA MUDALIAR, B.A., B.L. 


THE TEST OF A MAN. 


* Not by the measure of his deed 

Does life make trial of man's strength; 
Not by his wisdom, nor his creed, 

Or yet by his compassion’s length. 
Not by his span of worldly power, 

Nor even what his worth might dare; 
But 'prisaned in his darkest hour, 


By how much he can bravely bear!" 
— Bible Review. 


The Todas: Their Origin and Affinities: II. 


(Continued from page 42 Vol. VIII. of the Siddhanta Deepika ) 
THEIR LIFE AND MANNERS. 


As the examination of the problems connected with the Todas 
and their origin naturally involves a previous knowledge of the 
curious life and manners of the people themselves and as the in- 
vestigation into their racial affinities, which will form the main 
theme of the succeeding chapters, cannot be easily followed without 
an idea of the cust::ms, manners and ceremonies of the Tods people 
and their development, we propose to give a short account of their 
life and manners in this chapter, reserving the description of their 
complicated rites and ceremonies to the next. It may be mentioned 
here that any account of the Todas, in the face of the large massa 
of literature that has already grown round them, may be considered 
superfluous. but as 4 great deal should be held to fall into the 
category of mere description without any special end or aim in view, 
sometimes controversial and entering into minute sdetails of little 
scientific worth, it becomes necessary to group together facts of 
real importance so as to obtain a clue into their social and religious 
evolution. 

The Todas, whose correct name is T'hothuvars apparently a 
derivative of Thoravar—(From Tamil Thoram a herd)—are a pasto- 
ral race now inhabiting the higher plateaus of the Nilgiri hils. It is 
not known whether this name was originally assumed by themselves 
or was applied to them by any of their neighbours. All that we 
know for certain is that they are called by this name (Thothuvars) 
from the 10th century on wards, their earliest date as yet known to 
us, and are known to be living on the Nilgiris. They are divided 
into five cub-divisions, namely: 1 Peiki, *. Pekkan, 3 Todi 4. Kuttan 
and 5. Kenna, who are reported not to intermarry with one another 
and whose social habits and customs differ to a small extent in some 
minor points. But they have no objection to move socially with 
each cther and all the tribes freely interdine. There is nothing 
among them like the caste distinctions of the Hindus; and it may 
be supposed that the five sub-divisions only represent that they 
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severally owe their descent to five different ancestors, whose names 
still survive as designations of the five tribes. According to the 
Census of 1901, the population of the Todas is estimated at 805, of 
which 45] are males and 354 females. 


In physical appearance the Todas (males) ‘are very preposses- 
ing, tall in statnre, well-proportioned and partake the features of 
the Caucasian type. ‘Their heads, not unlike those of the Hindus, 
are slightly elongated and their forehead narrow and receding. A 
thick growth of eyebrows, which generally tend to approach each 
other, lines the moderately large intelligent eyes, ranging in colour 
from hazel to brown. The long, large and wellformed nose, gene- 
rally aquiline in form, is & particular feature of attraction. Their 
principal characteristic is the development of the hairy system. 
The face is covered with a thick, close growth of hair and mons- 
tache, whiskers and beards are all fully worn. ‘The head is entirely 
covered with black hair which is worn in a peculiar fashion, 
combed smoothly around from the crown and cropped evenly in 
line with the eye-trows and suggesting a natural skull-cap. Their 
limbs are well-developed and their general carriage and deportment 
graceful. Their average complexion cannot be called dark, but 
ranges from brown to a dull copper hue. 


The Toda women are generally tall and good looking in appea- 
rance and have a smooth delicate skin and light complexion. Their 
nose is more aquiline than the male’s. They have long hair, which 
parted in the centre after the common Hindu fashion, is carefully 
combed and left hanging free on both sides over the shoulders and 
the back in masses of fine flowiog curls. It is a favourite occupa- 
tion of the maidens to engage themselves in twisting their hair into 
long ringlets or curls. Tho process is extremely simple. After a 
preliminary combing the Lair is divided into several portions each 
of the thickness of the forefinger and then twisted on a long piece 
of thin bamboo (or at times round their fingers) and kept in that 
position for sometime. In this way their whole hair is twisted into 
curls which really possess an attractive appearance. They never 
as a rule wear their hair in knots or plaited masses as the women of 
the plains do. - The Toda females like the males, are self-possessed 
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to adegree and readily enter into conversation with strangers. 
Their attractive beauty and comeliness have been much talked about 
by tourists and writers. ‘Some of the young women," says Dr. 
Thurston, “ with their hair dressed in glossy ringlets, bright, glis- 
tening eyes and white teeth are distinctly good-looking." Even 
though several of them do certainly possess charms in person and 
fine features, the women as a claes cannot be regarded as strikingly 
handsome or approaching to any degree of perfection in beauty. 
Tatooing is most common among them and the chest, hands, legs 
and feet are often covered with marks sometimes in double rows 
and sometimes in a semicircle. 

The costume of the Todas of both sexes is peculiar and deser- 
ves attention. One would suppose that the climatic conditions of 
the hills they occupy would have compelled them to adopt a form 
of clothing which would serve to protect them from the scverity of 
the cold. But, strangely enough their knowledge as to clothing is 
rudimentary and itis learnt on good authority, and the Todas 
themselves bear testimony to the fact, that the people went about 
half-naked for ages together with only a covering of leaves around 
the waist. This covering has in time given place to a substantial 
piece of cloth called the kuvn worn between the legs and fastened 
at both ends toa string tied round the waist. In addition to this 
the Toda of to-day is seen wrapt in a thick cotton mantle or outer- 
ga: ment (putkuls) with red and blue stripes woven into it, “ which 
reaches from the shoulders to the knees, hanging in graceful folds, 
with one end flung over the left shoulder” and thus forming a most 
simple and elegant attire. It would appear that this outer mantle 
was for long commonly held to be the Indian counterpart of the 
classical Roman toga and a fanciful theory accordingly grew round 
this sapposed resemblance, that the Todas were of Roman origin. 
This, along with the casual remark of Calonel Ross King, that 
“the general contour of the head and the cast of countenance are 
rather such as we are jaccustomed to associate with the ancient 
Roman,” misled many & writer into the belief that the Romans with 
their tcgas had some how really found an asylam on the Nilgiris of 
Southern India. When we try to understand scientifically the 
gradual development of tte Toda costume and when we know for 
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certain that for ages together tho Todas had no cotton mantle 
whatever but only adopted it recently, borrowing it very probably 
from the comparatively more civilised neighbouring tribes, we need 
not say that the fanciful theory of their Roman genesis, at once 
falls to the gronnd. That the Todas, both males and females do 
not, even to this day, know how to wear their dress as the people 
of the plains do, but simply wrap themselves up in it and hold the 
ends in their hands, is another proof that the foga is not their own 
but only borrowed from others, the proper use of which they have 
not yet mastered. 

Unlike the Hindus of the plains the men wear no kind of 
covering onthe head and their feet are bare. Still, with their 
unturbaned head, bearded face, a classically elegant mantle thrown 
over the shoulders and half round the body, with a long staff in the 
right hand and a non-chalant air of perfect independence, the 
Todas, evento.day do certainly present an amount of attraction that 
distinguishes the tribe from the other hill-men and renders them 
interesting to a degree. 


The females are clothed ina much simpler style. A small 
piece of dirty linen, probably a portion of a torn putkuli, worn 
round the waist is the only garment they have when inside “ their 
odorous” huts; but they throw over them a fuller mantle when 
issuing.forth to accost the strangers who visit them or when sitting 
together in little groups, basking in the friendly sunshine and 
holding a tete-a-tete. It would appear that the Toda females are 
never particular to conceal their naked charms and it is even 
reported that formerly when every household could not afford to 
have more than one putkuli at a time, the inmates never stirred out, 
but kept themselves within their huts in all their nakedness, the 
only garment being takcn out by ihe man or woman whc had busi- 
ness outside. The women exhibit great liking for wearing orna- 
ments which consist of rudimentary brass and silver rings, brace- 
lets made of grass beads, necklets formed by stringing together 
Arcot iwo-anna pieces, chains and bunches of cowrie shells, 
(Cypraea moneta) and charms of plaited hair and black thread. It 
seems the shells and charms are the oily relics of their primitive 
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ornamenta, all the rest, viz, the rings, metallic bracelets, etc. being 
undoubtedly introduced by the Kotas and the Badagas, the former 
ax already atated, being skilled workmen in metals from early times. 


There is a curious tradition that lingers round the peculiarities 
of the Toda costume and certain other strange habits and connects 
the tribe with the Pandavas—the heroes of The Great War. It is 
reported that the Toda women were in ancient times the followers 
of the princess Dropadi the common consort of the Pandava bro- 
thers. An episode in the Mahabarata relates how, on one occasion, 
Duryodhana endeavoured to outrage the modesty o' the maiden 
Dropadi by disfiguring her hair and stripping her of ser garments. 
The outraged princess is said to have a a, a vow ti.at unless and 
until her tormentor was sufficiently punished and she was avenged 
to her satisfaction, she will not deck her hair again nor clothe 
herself properly as became a maiden of herrank. The Pandava 
brothers, too, are said to have vowed not to cover their heads nor 
shave themselves until such time as they regained their lost domi- 
nions. The Toda women say they never adorn their hair, but let 
them fall loosely, nor take to clothing themselves merely out of 
love and respect for their princess whose memory and example 
they perpetaate. The men also affirm that they are walking in the 
footsteps of their illustrious masters, the Pandavas. Whatever 
irnth there may be in this tradition, there is no doubt that it is 
ingeniously constructed and as the examination of the traditions 
of the Todas will receive fuller attention later on, we simply men- 
tion this here and proceed. 


In their personal habits, the Todas are very dirty and the 
roach of one of them can be readily scented even from a dis- 
tance. Though there is plenty of water available near their dwel- 
lings they yet seem to indulge in the luxury of a bath only rarely, 
the climatic conditions of the hills rendering it more nncomfortable 
than unnecessary. They have a practice of anointing their bodies 
with melted butter which they freely apply to their heads, arms 
and chest and as this soon becomes rancid they give outa very 
disagreeable odour. Their mantles have been characterised as 
“odorous,” and they are never destined to see the water, being 
worn Ko long as they last and thrown out when no longer service- 
able. The dirt andthe butter that accumulate on their putkuls 
attract & large number of flies and their person and dwellings are 
always infested with a swarm of insects. 


M. JIVARATNAM, BA. 
(To be Continued.) 


' 
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Mendicancy in India. 
By C. D. NAYAR, Esq. 


To those who have studied the Indian Society in all its varied 
aspects, the one fact that will naturally puzzle them is the existence 
of mendicancy toa great extent. Western Nations have often 
expressed surprise at the prevalence of mendicancy in India. 
Feeding of the poor is & peculiar trait in the system of the Hindu 
Charity, and Hindu philosophy upholds the system. There is à 
mistaken impression among many that begging followed from denti- 
tution and poverty. In an Agricultural country like India where 
the population is supported by Agricultural Industry and where a 
system of joint family obtains, there is not much scope for the 
growth of destitution and poverty. It is true that in Western 
countries begging is considered to be a result of pauperism ; but in 
India where the people in strict pursuance of the tenets of their 
religion, “ ate, walked and slopt Religion,” it is no matter for sur- 
prise that begging should exist alraost as an institution. It will 
thus be seen that in India begging hasa sort of spiritual origin, 
and is not usually followed as a profession. Hindu Sastras tell us 
the accounts of many philosophers who despised the pleasures of 
the world and took to begging. Even God Siva of the Hindu 
Trinity is said to have taken to begging as a reparation for some 
of his sins. I have often noticed the Bhtkshu, who begged from 
door to door, being revered and adored by the orthodox Hindus; 
and it is even believed that he conferred a favour on him of whom 
he begs alms by so doing. To give alms is, according to the 
teachings of the Hindu religion, a very meritorious act. This 
accounts for the large number of pilgrims and Sanyastns we come 
across in India. Of course, this feeling has also given rise to a 
class of sham mendicants who go about the country parts in dis- 
guise and make a dishonest living at the expense of credulous 
Hindus. These are the so-called professional mendicants who have 
become a nuisance to society at large and they deserve no charity— 
in their case it will only be charity misplaced. It mus; be on 
account of the instance of this class of professional mendicants who. 
pester every one by their importunate requests that the Western 
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Nations are led to doubt the siacerity of &ven the religious mendi- 
cants who, as a rule, ‘want little below’ and who have no other 
desire than to pass their days in prayers and meditation. There 
are many kinds of religious mendicants and of these the Gosains 
form an important class on account of their great piety and their 
utter disregard for every thing wordly. Tome the Gosain has 
alwuys appeared to be the very ideal of perfect humanity. Some 
are under the impression that the general run of the Gosain: afe 
immoral : this ie not a fact. The Gosatns generally spend their life 
as mere nomads. They travel from one place to another carrying 
-with them all their worldly goods which conuista of torn cloths and 
one or two cooking vessels. I propose in this article to give a 
short account of these Gosatns in illustration of my foregoing 
remarks on mendicancy in India. 

The Gosains, as a set of religious medicants, owe their exis- 
tence to Sri Saukara Acharya, the great South Indian Reformer 
who was born in a small! village named Kalady in the Kunnattur 
Taluk in l'ravaucore. Sankara Acharya lived a Sanyasin through- 
out his life. Regarding the chief evente of his personal history we 
know very little: lt has been mentioned that it was he who 
brought about this system of renouncing wordly life and living the 
life of an Ascetic. “ His philosophy—based as it is entirely on the 
fondamental axioma of the eternal revelation, the Sruti or the pri- 
mitive Wisdom—religion as Buddha from a different point of view 
had before based His........4inds itaelf in the middle ground bet- 
ween the too exuberantly veiled metaphysics of the orthodox 
Brahmins and thoee of the Gautama, whieb, stripped in their exotic 
garb of every’ soul-vivifying hope, trancendental aspiration and 
symbol appear in their cold wisdom like orysataline icioles the 
skeletons of the primeval truths of Esoteric Philosophy." The 
above is the teaching of Sri-Sankara in a nut-shell às it were, and 
we have a clear illustration of the same in the life of a Gosais 
which term, according to an old writer, has been defined to be a 
corruption Goswami which literally means Mastér of the Passions 
It is an undoubted fact that tho- Gosain is possessed of sufficient 
self-control as to resist all attacks of wordly temptations. There 
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are some Gosains who usually go about the streets calling out at 
the top of their voices Sitha Ram—Ram Ditha (this is their univer- 
sal prayer) and Iam not one of those who appreciate the ways of 
this class of Gosaine. There are others who are the real Gosatns 
and they form but a microscopic minority. You can know the real 
Gosains by sight—their faces wouid show the unmistakable signs 
of piety and wisdom. Tradition has it that Sri Sankara Acharya 
founded this sect of mendicants in the ninth century A.D, Le 
had four prominent disciples—Nira Thrithi Acliarya, Sringa Rishi, 
Prithivi Acharya and Padma Acharya. The first of these disciples 
Nira Thrithi Acharya had three disciples—Giri, Sagra and Parvata. 
The second disciple had another three disciples—Puri, Saraswathi 
and Bharathi. The third disciple had two who were known as 
Thirth and Asrama. And the fourth had two viz. Vana and 
Arnaya. Thus there were four chief disciples who in their turn 
had tén disciples, and all of them were practically under the direc- 
tions of their principal Guru Sri Sankara. These latter ten disci- 
ples were known as the ten and each of these founded a sect after 
them. The four principal disciples were nominated by Sri Sankara 
Acharya to each of the four following monasteries...one at Bhadri- 
nath in the Nerth, the second at Jaganath in the East, the third at 
Sringeri in the South and the fourth at Dwarakai in the. West—he 
founded in different parts of India. This is known as the * Cenobi- 
tic System ” established by Sri Sankara and it plays an important 
part in the origin of the Gosains. The “Ten” to which allusion 
has already been made in this article acted as supreme directors in 

all matters connected with the internal administration of the mutts 
‘or monasteries which are now presided over by a Guru or Mahant 

as he is called. The title has nothing extraordinary about it, for, 

ihe Guru or Mahant is only a title which testifies to one s seniority 

in regard to his piety, his devotion to religious habits and other 

attendant virtues that go to make up the life of a holy Sanyasin. 

This is a peculiarly enviable position that cannot be attained by 

age or money. ‘The seniority of a Mahant is gauged by the depth 

of his knowledge in Esoteric phiiosophy. A Mahant has complete 

vontrol over his disciples under him and has the right to expel any 
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one of them from the Mutt for proven misbehaviour. "These disci- 
ples it is that in after years blossom themselves into Gosatns. While 
in the Mutt, that isto say during the stage of incubation, they are 
made to live under certain prescribed rules, which is done with a 
view to create in them a feeling of supreme contempt for all worldly 
pleasures. 


The usual rule is—and it has been established by custom—that 
any one may become a Gosain, be he Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaisya, 
or Sudra. No distinction of sects is observed, both males and 
females being admitted into the order. Inthe case of minors, 
permission should be obtained from their parents. There have 
been many instances in which small children were offered to the 
Matt to be brought up as Gosatne. The form of initiation being to 
secure the permission of the Mahant or Guru of the particular 
Mutt. The remaining portion of the initiation is to be completed 
by the disciples who, on securing permission of the Mahant or 
Guru, get the head of the man clean shaven—a clean shaven head 
(munninam) is one of the emblems of a Sanyasin—and gives him a 
bath. The man is then made to prostrate before the Guru who in 
his turn blesses him: forthwith the man is metamorphosised into a 
Gosain. "There is another difficulty : he has to remain a Gosain on 
probation for a time. During that period he is kept under close 
surveillance and the feast misbehaviour on his part is dealt with 
severely. He is made to undergo starvation and all other sorts of 
miseries that usually be set the path of a wandering pilgrim. Thus 
after spending an year or two in the Mutt on probation, he has to 
pass throogh certain ordeals of an insignificant nature. At the end 
of the probation period, a ceremony called Biyanhom ceremony is 
to be performed. It is this ceremony that gives him the finishing 
touch. One other important fact that has. to be noticed in this 
connection is their dress, Both the males and females are mado 
to dress similarly, a head-gear. a waist coat and a cloth respec- 
tively. This similarity of dress is an express injunction of Sankara 
Acharya and no one dare break it. Thus far, we have given an 
account of the Gosains and we believe it gives a fairly good idea of 
the institntion of mendican-y in India, All Gosains have an innate 
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respect for Sri Sankara Acharya, As enjoined by the great Refor- 
mer they observe no distinctions. of caste. They have no worldly 
cares and they go abont the country preaching religion and ethics 
to the great lay people. In this respect they are generally com- 
pared to the great wanderers of the Upanishadic and Buddhist 
sages. Some of the Mutts, it is true, do not fulfill all the objects 
with which thoy have been established ; but most of them are true 
to their faith. By way of concluding we might point out that true 
Gosains are those who prove to us the utter hollowness of wealth 
and whose position a David Hemsley of Marie Corielis creation 
might well envy.—The Mysore Review. 


Notes and News. 
THE SIXTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE MADURA TAMIL SANGAM 


This anniversary was held in the Setupati High School Hall 
on 24th May under the Presidency of Mr.' Dakshinamurti Dora- 
Rajah. B. A. B. L, and brother of H. H. the Maharajah of Pudu- 
cottah. There was not such a large concourse of Pandits as Im the 
last year, but there was a fairly large audience of the outside public. 
The report was read by the Secretary and it disclosed that there were 
only 2 new members admitted during the year and the Sangam lost 
2 members by death, namely that of Mr. Muthuramalingam Pillai 
B. A. of Trevandrum College and the far farmed N. Kadiraivel 
Pillai avl of Jaffna. Both have been cut off in the prime of their 
life, and the loss to the Tamil nationis simply irreparable. The 
report also discloses that there were 8 students in the Sentamil 
Kalasalai, a smal] number considering the considerable expense 
entailed by the establishment, We think steps should be taken to 
induce a larger number to join the boarding school. The library 
received considerable addition both in printed books and manus- 
cripts, and it was utilized by the public consider ably, the number 
having gone up to 11925. The Fress had turned out a considerable 
amount of work and the monthly joarnal Sentamil had been kept up 
to its marks. There are two classes of examinations conducted by 
the Sangam, onefor Pandit clas: and another for students and 
X is not sufficiently known that very valuable prizes are offered to 
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saccesaful students taking first place. One Mr. Venkatasami Nattar 
of ''anjur District distinguised himself by obtaining the gold brace 
let offered forthe Pandit Examination and S. Kandasami Pillai 
headed the list of Bala Pandita Examination Exn and got a gold 
medal of the value of 70 Rs. One Chidambara Iyer and Subra- 
maniya Desiker obtained the two prizes offered for the Pravesa 
Pandita Examination of the value of Rs. 50 and 30 respectively. 
One other student in the Bala Pandita Examination and six in 
the Entrance examination were succesful besides and were 
awarded certificates. In the University examination there were 
217 candidates fer the examination and of whom 52 were 
successful, the prizes being taken by Atmanadan of Trichinopoly 
and Davoodshaw of Kumbakonam in the F. A. Examination and G. 
Kamalambal of Salem College in Matriculation. The unique 
success of this young lady was a matter for pleasant congratulation 
and the audience greeted her success with cheers. The President 
has been good enough to add Rs. 10 to the female prize of Rs. 30 in 
order to award a gold medal. In regard to new publications, à 
second edition with large additions of ' Pannul Tiratta ' has been 
published and Villiputtarar’s Bharatum has been carefully collated 
from a large number of Mss and edited and pu lished also. And 20 
forms of the Tamil Lexicon of Kaderaivel pillai has also been prin- 
ted. H. H. the Maharajah of Puducottah was the most munificent 
donor. His annual contribution of Rs. 1000 and monthly donation of 
Re. 50 having been duly received and the thanks of the Sangam 
were duly expressed by the President and others fcr his munificense. 
The other donations received were not considerable, as also the list 
of paying members, and an earnest appeal was made both by Mr. 
Nallaswami Pillai B.A. B.L., and the President of the meeting for 
greater holp and encouragement. The accounts of the Sangam were 
for the first time audited monthly by the Asst. Secretary and the 
annual audit was carried ont by Mr. Ponnuswami Pillai avl., of 
Ambasamudram. The expenditure was in excess of the receipts, 
10488 and 9977 and the President founder has advanced as usual 
Rs. 1200 to carry on the work forward. The report was adopted on 
the motion of Pandit Pichi Ibrahim Pulavar ay). of Trichinopoly and 
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J. M. Nallaswami Pillai avl. of Salem. On the morning of the 25th 
May, the business meeting was held and the rules relating to the 
constitution of the Sangam which were drafted by Mr. J. M, Nalla- 
awami Pillai and approved by the committee appointed for the 
purpose in the last year meeting was adopted by the meeting with 
slight alterations and on the motion of Mr. P. Narayana Iyer it was 
resolved to register the Society also. A managing committee of 9 
members including the President founder whom it was resolved to 
retain as Life President and 2 Secretaries and Mr. Ponnusami Pillai 
was elected as auditor. Dach member has now to pay compulsorily 
Rs. 6 per annum, and he will get a copy of the Sentamil, and such of 
the Sangam Publications as are priced one Rupee and below free. 
Seeing that the Sangam is now placed on a very sound and sure basis, 
it is hoped that it will attract a large number of members. The 
President announced also that the Swadeshi Steamship Co., of Tuti- 
corin have resolved to pay one per cent of their net earnings to the 
Sangam Funds every month. The evening of 25th and the morning 
of 26th May were devoted to the reading of Papers, none of which 
were however up to the mark except that of Nachinarkiniyar by 
Swaminatha Iyer. 

Tie following is the list of Papers read. 

1. Abstention from killing by P. S. Subramania Iyer avl. 

2. Vidyadlanam by Abdul Kadir Rowiler avl, of Elayangudi, 

3. Perseverance by Srinivasa Iyengar avl. 

4. ‘Tamil’ by Maharal Kartikeya Mudaliar avl. 

(In this paper is noted the various derivations given for the 
word Tamil by others and the author's own suggestion 
that it is to be derived from the root srw meaning 
‘Sun. ) 

9. ‘Arivu’ by Karai Sivachidambaram Iyer avl. 
6. ‘Tiruvilayadal Puranam’ in Venba metre by Palanivelu 
Pillai avl, 

T. 'Nachinarkiniyar' by S. Swaminatha Iyer avl. 
and another Paper by Pandit Narayana Iyer avl of Tanjore. 
President Founder is to be congratulated on so much good 
work turned out by Sangam and it is to be earnestly hoped that the 

publio will do their duty towards vhe Sc ngam. 
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Inan article ina receut nawber of the Indian World, Sister 
Nivedita writes :—' 

Every industry created, every factory established, however 
insignificant it may appear in itself, is a school of manhood, an 
academy where shrewdness and responsibility and integrity are to 
be studied in the lesson book of experience, an ashrama where 
young souls may ascend the first steps of tlie ladder towards rishi- 
hood. ......... ‘ 

So far from there being any colour of truth in the statement 
that India had been hopelessly divided and sub-divided for 
thousands of years, the very reverse ia the ease. We do not regard 
the garden as divided against itself, because the flowers in it are of 
wany different hues. Nor is India divided. She has, on the con- 
trary, unfathomed depths of potentiality for common civic organi- 
sation, for united corporate action. But she must understand that 
she haa this power. Sho must look at her own strength. She 
mnst learn to believe in herself. The power of steam is not a whit 
greater to-day, though it drives the railway engine and the ship, 
than it was of old, when it merely made the cover rattle over the 
pot where the rice was cooking. Steam is not more powerful than 
it was. But man has recognised sts power, Similarly, we may stand 
paralysed in all our strength for ages, all for want of knowing that 
we had that strength. After we have faced the fact, there still 
remains the problem of how to control and use it. And long vision 
is not given in this kind to any of us. Only now and then, for hard 
prayer and struggle, do the mists blow to one side a little, letting 
' us for a moment, catch glimpse of the mountain path. Yet, with- 

out recognition of our strength, there can be no possible question 
of using it. Without right thought, there cannot possibly be right 
action. ‘To us, then, the recognition; to us, the thonght............ 
We are working comrades because we are Indians, children, of 
a single roof tree, dwellers among one bamboo clump. Our task is 
one, the rebuilding of Heroic India. To this every nerve and 
muscle of us tingle in response......... We are one! We have not 
to become one! We are one! Our sole need is to learn to 
demonstrate our unity, 
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For & considerable time ihere has been a peculiar connection 
between Hindustan and Java-dwipa, or the Ialand of Java (Dutch 
East-Indies). 

Centuries ago the Hindus introduced there their literature, 
calt and civilisation with so much success that up to the present, 
in the remotest village, every body knows and loves the great 
heroes of IA Sri ae Krishna and Arjuna are the great 
examples and ideals... ; 

According to Javanese tradition, a Hindu named Aji Saka, 
came to the island of Java in the year 78 A. D. He was gifted with 
superhuman powers, and liberated the natives from the hands of 
their cannibal king. He established political and social institutions 
for the greater welfare of the people, provided them with the code 
of Manu and translated for them the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata, 

After a three years’ reign he abdicated in favor of the last 
king's son. 

(Compare Raffles’ History of Java). 

From this date the Javanese still count their years, beginning 
with 78 A, D. (Sali-vahana era.) C. H. C. Magazine. 


1 know of no more encouraging fact than the unquestionable 
ability of a man to elevate his life by a conscious endeavour. It is 
something to be able to paint a particular picture or to carve a 
statue, and so make a few objects beautiful, but it is far more glori- 
ous to carve and paint the very atmosphere and medium through 
which we look, which morally we can do.: —Thoreaw. 


Sixty-eight of every hundred newspapers of the world are 
printed in the English language. 


Mrs. Annie Besant has been elected President of the '"lheoso- 
phioal Society by an overwhelming majority. 


God never made the world for an apatheo shop or a chemi- 
cal laboratory, but for a temple —2Dr. Crate, ee 
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92, Ina year of his pass away five thousand and forty Indras. 
In his life-time decay five lacs and forty thousand Indras. 


l 23. This Brahma succumbs in a day of Vishnu. Vishnu dies 
ina day of Rudra. Rudra passes away in a- lay of Mahesvara and 
Mahesvara falls in a day of Sadasiva. 


24to 26. Similarly Sadasiva too passes away in the Lord 
Sivas Day. Then Kalatma reigns at the command of Siva. Oh 
Dwijas, that duration of time in which Srishti takes place, is called 
Paramesvara Ahas (Day). A similar duration in which Laya takes 
place is called Paramesa-Rathri (night). 


27. That which is called Srishti is called day and Pralaya 
is called night. To Him there is neither day nor night. One 
should bear this in mind. 


28 to 29. This usage of night and day.as applied to Siva is 
only a secondary application (upachara and not mukhya) only 
adopted in the language of the world for its own benefit, All 
Prajas, Prajapathies, Moorthies, Saras and Asuras, Indriyas, Iudri- 
yarthas (objects of sense), the five Mahabhoothas, the thanmathras, 
the Bhoothadi, Bhuddhi, their presiding deities all these exist in 
this day of Paramesa and all of them cease to exist inthe Night. 
At the end of this night there again is the projection of the 
universe. 


24 to 26. Sadasiva is the presiding deity of Banthi ntbeetha kalah chakra 
and with this onds Time, as stated in the lst verse. 


28 and 29. Vide verses 17 to 19 in chapter 8 of the Bhagavad-gita, where 
also similar ideas of night and day occur. 


"Bahaer&syuge paryantham  Abaryath Brahmano  Viduhu. Ratbrim 
yug&a&hnsrahntham. The Ahorathro Vido jangha. Avyakthath Vyakihayas- 
sarvaha Prabhavanthyaharagnine, Rathryagame Praleeyanthe Tbathraiva vyak- 
tha samgnike. Bhoothagramsha Sa ev&yam Bhoothve Bhoothvea Praleeyathe, 
Hathryagame Avasuha Partha Prebhavanthyaharagame.” They say that a 
thousana yugas forms a day for Brahma and è similar duration is a Night for 
him. In the beginning of day all are made manifest from the Avyakiha and in 
the beginning of night all are absorbed in that same 4vyakéba etc. 

Y7 


50 
30. Obeisance to that Great Sankara who is the Presiding 
Lord of the World and whose Sakthi cannot be transgressed by 
the power of Karma and Kahla, and to whom this ali is subject. 


IU. SEAR CSET SEIN ip SETAE EN MON MENO 

80. In the Vidyesvara Samhita (17th chapter) we learn that the Kahla- 
chakra stands above the region of the Panchakarthas, Branma, Vishnu, Rudra, 
Mahesvara and Sadasiva. This kahla or kahlatmais said to ride over a buffalo 
which is defined thus : 

“ Mahisham Dharmam Asthaya sarvam kablena yunjathi. Asathyascha 
Asuchischaiva Himsachiiva Nirgrupnah. Asathyadi chathushpadaha sarvain 
saha kamaroopadhruk, Nahsthikya Lakehmeer Dussango Veda babya Dwanis- 
sada krodha sangbaba krishna varno Maha mabhisha vesha van,” 

Riding over s buffalo, he causes all things to be overtaken by time. The 
four feet of this buffalo are Asathya (untruth) Asuchi (unclean-ness), Himsa 
(inflicting of pain) Nirghruna (mercilessness). The whole figure is the personi- 
fication of Desire (kam&roop&a/). It has the charm of Athiesm (Nasthikya). 
Its contact is with “Iniquity.” Its sound is that of the out-cast Books expelled 
from the Society ofthe Vedas. It has a companion in “Anger”. Its color is 
Black. Worshippers of Siva devoted to the cardinal virtues of Truth etc, 
transcend this wheel of Time (said to ride over such a buffalo).' Adharma 
mahisha roodam kahla chakram Tharanthithe Sathyadi Dharma yuktha ye siva 
pooja paraschaye.” Here a Vrishabhe (bull) is presented. It is said to stand 
before the abode of Siva. Here is a description of that Vrishabha. 

* Thadoordhvam Vrishabha Dharmaha Brahmacharya swaroopa Dhruk. 
Satbyadipadayukthasthu Sivalokagrathaha Sthithaha kshama Srungaha sama 
srothro Veda Dwani Vibhooshithaha Ahsthikyg chakshuhu Nisvasaguru buddhi 
manah Vrishaha. Tham kriya Vrishabham Dharmam Kablatheethe adhithish- 
tathi.” Above that is a bull which is Dharma, which has the body of Brahma- 
charya. Its four feet are Sathya (Truth), Suchi (Purity,) Ahimsa (non-inflic- 
tion of pain) and Anirghruna (Mercy); such a bull stands before the abode of 
Siva. Its horns are kshama (Forbearance or Patience.) Its ears are Sama 
(tranquillity of mind or peace) It has the sweet tone of the Veda dhwani. Ita 
eyes are Asthikya (Theism or Belief-in-God). Its breath is Guru aud its mind 
ia Right Discernment (Apsroksha gnana). The Lord who eternally transcends 
Time (Kahlathitha) presides over this bull of Dharma.” L'ke the Vayu Saiobita 
it also says that the life-time of Brahma is a day of Vishnu, the life-time of this 
Vishnu is a day of Rudra ani so on. Above the range of the Moorthies, 
Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra, Mahesa and Sadasiva, there is neither day nor night 
neither birth nor death. “Brahma Vishnu Mahesanam Swaswayurdinamuch- 
yathe. Tadocrdhvam Na dinam Na rathrihi Na janma Marenadikam" Such a 
Lord is Siva associated with parasakthi. ‘‘Parasakthya samayukthaha thath 
reiva paramesvaraha, Srishtisthithischa Samharaba Thirobuvoyyanugraha, 
Panchekrithya Pravinosou Satchidananda Vigrahaha.” He is the doer of the 
Panchakrithyas. 

. Compare this with the dhyana sloka of Vrishabha in the Sivagamas. 
* Vrisho Vrishakrithihi Trayaksho Sivaikagatha mabnasaha Sakshath Dhanna 
Bv&roopamcha suidha spatika nirmalaba Adharabhootho Vijneyaha Theekshna 
arungi balaha” Vrisha ie of the form of a Bull possessing three eyes, ever 
devoted to Siva. An impersonation of Dharma, spotlessly white as the crystal 
—& substratum ofall, possessing sharp Lorna rnd mighty in strength.” ~ 

Cf. The popular story of the ovaithrow of yama said to ride over a buffalo 

by Siva riding over a bull for the purpose of saving His devotee Markandeya. 


5l 
The next chapter treats about the creation (Srishti) which was 
spoken of as the Day in the last 3 verses of this chapter. ` 


Thus ends the 6th chapter in the ist part of the Vayn Samhita 
in Siva-purana. 


CHAPTER VII. 


. .l Rishis ask :—How does that Paramesvara play by creating 
and destroying (literally by arranging and removing) this entire 
universe by means of His Agna Sakthi ? 

2. What isit that is primarily produced? By what isthis 
all extended (spread). By what big-bellied one is this again 
devoured ? 


3. Vayu says:—''Sakthi transcending the Santhi-Atheetha 
pada was first produced. Thence Maya and thence Avyaktha were 


produced in their order, from the mighty Siva associated with 
Sakthi.” | 


4. From this (Kundalini) Sakthi arose Santhiatheetha pada. 
Thence Santhi-pada. Thence arose Vidyapada. Thence Pra- 
thishta pada arose. 


5. From the Pratishta pada arose Nivrutha pada. ‘Thus is 
told, in brief, the Srishti influenced by Isvara. 


6. This (Srishti) is the unrolling in the natural gradation 
from high to low of these (Kalahs) and the Samhara is the rolling 
in of them in the reverse order from low to high. 


1. The entire panchakrithya isa play for the Lord. Vide Brahma Sutra 
“Tokavathtbu Leela Kaivalyam” (IInd Adhyaya ist pada 9th Adhikarana 
38rd Sutra.) 

8. By sakthi non-sentient Parigrahasakthi Kundalini, known by the 
eeveral names of Bindu, Kundalini, Suddha Maya, Parah, Paravagisvari, Kutila 
or Pranava or Omkara, is meant, as distinct from the Swabhaviki Chit Sakthi, 
a Dharma of the Lord Himself, known by the names Adi, Icha, Gnana and 
Kriyah. Vide the Swetasvatars Mantra “ Parashsya Bekthir Vividhaiva 
Srooyathe Swabhaviki Gnane Bala Kriyacha." Kundaline Maya and Avyaktha 
are the three sources respectively of the 5 sivatatvas, the 6 other vidyatatvas 
and the 24 Atmatatvas. 


6. Srikanta yogi, the learned commentator, thus describes it “Sakthi- 
mathas sivasya samkochavastua Pralayahs vikosavastha 'srsbtirithi.' The 
unrolling of Siva'a Sakthi is srishti and the relling in is Pralaya, 
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7. From this (Sakthi) the 5 padas (Santhi Atheetha etc.) are 
evolved. These cover the whole range of creation, since with 
these 5 Kalahs the entire universe is pervaded. That which is 
called Avyakta is presided by Atma. 


8. It is also approved that it creates tatvas from Mahat to 
Visesha (Prakrithi to Prithvi). But the act of creation here does 
not belong to Avyaktha or the Atma (soul), for 


9, Prakrithi is non-sentient and Porusha is Agna (not 
being ommiscient), and Pradbana and Paramanus and other things 
are all non-sentient. 


10. We. know that, as a matter of fact, none but persons 
possessing discrimination is capable of action. This world expects 
(requires) a Kartha (a creator) as it is Karya (an effect—a necessary 
result of a cause) anda (harmonious) whole of parts (as the body 
is). 

11. Therefore an Omnipotent, Omniscient and Free Agent, 
having no beginning and end and one in whom there are all per- 
fections,—Mahadeva and Mahesvara alone is the Kartha (creator) 
of this world. 


7. Hence Atma is called Pancha vimsa the 25th Principle as presiding 
over the 24 Atma tatvas. The 24 lowest tatvas alone are cognized by the soul. 
They alone as Sthoola tatvas stand, as it were, before his eye, that is in the 2nd 
and 8rd persons us things capable of demonstration, being in the form of Deha, 
Indriya, Karanas, Bhuvanhs and Bhogas and Annamayadi 5 Koshas. The other 
tatvas are not so. The vidya tatvas are subtle tatvas associated with it, (antha- 
ranga) for devoloping the soul’s Icha, Gnana and Kriya bound by Mala. The 

' subtler tatvas 5 in number bring about a union of the 7 vidya tatvas with the 
soul. The5 tatvas are above the soul, the 7 tatvas are along with the soul and 
the 24 tatvas are beneath the soul. Thus the soul cognises the 24 tatvas, they 
alone being within the grasp of the Icha, Gnana and Kriya furctions of the soul. 
The 24 are called Bhogya kunda, the 7 are called Bhokthru kanda and the 5 are 
called the Prerakanda. Hence the Pasu Sastras (sciences the highest principle 
postulated wherein is reducible to the condition of Pasu) treat of the 24 lower 
tatvas and its cognizer the soul. The sankhya, the yoga, the Mimamsa, the 
Pancharatra and the Mayavada Schools all recognize these grosser 24 tatvas 
Blone. Of course the other 12 tatvas are as clearly stated in the Sruthies and 
their Upabrahmanas as the lower 24 tatvas. The Saiva, the Linga, the 
Koorma, the Brahmanda purana and Devibhagavata, and sages like Kalidasa 
and others mention them in as clear a munner 1s possible, and the innumerable 
temples are clear maps drawn in richcst colors to depict such tatvas. 
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12to 18. The Parinama (transformation) of the Pradhana 
and the pravrithi (volitional engagement or propensity or applica- 
tion) of the Purusha-all these take place at tiie command of this 
Sathya Vratha. Thus this unfasling conclusion reste in the minds 
of the truly groat man. A man of little learning does not resort 
to this sort of argument. i 

14. Within the duration that this creation is staried and then 
its dissolution ia effected, a hundred years of Brahma elapse. 


15. The life-time of Brahma, born of Avyaktha, is termed 
Param. A moiety of that duration is called Parardha. 


16 to 17, At the close of two parardhas, when pralaya sets in 
Avysktha, absorbing within itself all its products (the Vikrithis) 
rest in Atma, 


18 to 20. When the Avyaktha, with all its Vikrithis, thus reste 
in Atma, both Pradhana and Purusha appear in their own colors 
(without the one being influenced by the other)., Thamas and 
Satva gunas attain a state of equilibrium, without the one prepon- 
derating over the other and both becoming thus intertwined with 
each other (literally becoming the whoof and warp of the one fabric 
of Prakrithi). In such a state of equality when Thamas is no more 
known us Thamas ond Satva as Satva, and not a trace of air. water 


18. Sathya Vratha as applied to the Supreme Being means One whose 
Law or Design can never be altered. Swalpa chethana mesne a fool, à man of 
little learning or à man who has learned to argue a little. “A little philosophy 
inclineth man’s mind to atheism; but depth in philosophy bringeth men’s 
minds about to religion” Bacon. 

15. A parardhe contains 100,000,000,000,000,000 years. 


17 to 20. (Compare) the Mandukys upanishad “Adrushtam Avyavaharyam 
Agrahyam Alakshanam Achinthyam Avyapadesyam Aikatmya prathyayassram 
Prapanchopasamam sentham sivam Advaitam chathurtham Manyanthe se 
Atms sa v.jneyaha” and “Yada thamas than nadive narathri nasannachasat 
siva eva kevalaha, Tadaksharam Thath saviturvarenyam pean Thasmath 
paasruths purani (swetasvatara). “Na asath asith no sad asith na abarahsith 
naratbrirahsith Thade andha thema ssith (Rig Veda.) 

They think of the unseen, unspoken of, ungrasped, undefinable, unthought 
of, culminating in the wiy of atma the resort of.all world peaceful of Siva, 
non-dual, the 4th principle. He is the atma. He is to be known” When 
there was neither day nor night neither sath norasath, then there was only 
one Siva from Him sprouted pragna: No sath, no asath, No day, no night. 
Everything wag in utter darkness.” 
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(and other bhoothas as well) can be guessed, everything is indistin- 
guishable. (Na prajnayatha). When thé whcle world is thus 
indistinguishable (Aprjnathe jagathyasmin) i.e., becomes unknown, 
then there was only One Mahesvara (roaming about) in that limitless 
expanse of Night. 

21. At the dawn of this night, Mahesvara in conjunction with 
Maya, enters both pradhana and prakrithi and agitates them. Then 
by the command of the Lord as before Srishti (creation) takes place 
from Avyaktha, which is the source and end of all Bhoothas. 


22. Obeisance to the Lord who is different from all worlds— 
He in whose sakthis minutest particle the entire everything is 
imbedded. Him whom the cognisers of Adhvas know as the Lord 
of all Adhvas. 


Asith idum Thamo Bhootham Aprajnatham Alaksha"am Apratharkyam Anirdes 
yam prasuptham iva sarvathaha" Manusmrithi. ; 

Mahaprelayakahlethu — Ethadasith Thamomayam prasupthamivachatharkyam 
aprsjnatham vlakshanem” (Mathsya purána.) - i i 

Ieverauscitethanaha kartha purashehe karanam sivaha, Vishnurbrahma sasee 
suryo sakro Devascha Sanvayahsa srujyathe gresyathe chaive Thamobhootham idam 
yada Aprojnotham jagath sarvam Toda Hi Eko Mehesvarsha." (Santhi parva.) 

When Vishnu Brahma, Sun, Moon, Stars, eto, are engulfed in darkness, and are 
not traceable along with the world then there was one Mahesvars. 


21. "Dhatha yatha poorvam Akalpayath” The Lord creates again as before 
‘So seys the Sruthi. The Revered Asvalayana in the beginning of his Dharma 
Sastra begins with *Adow idam Abhooth Sarvam” and explaine that Lord Siva 
presides over the extreme Thamas (Darkness Maya) and that this Maya creates 
everything being agitated by Siva. “Sacha Samkshobitha Sskthihi Sivena Pari- 
brumhiteh" and then in detail describes the creation of Mahat, Ahamkara inorganio 
substances and Brahma etc sentient souls, Saya he in the 7th chapter, Sisrukshurekn 
Evagre Samasinas Sivaswayam, Dhrushtva guna mayim Mayam sookshmaroopam 
Apakaroth Thayahthaduthmakam Vishnum Srushtva palam Divoukasam." Desirous 
of creating the world, only one Siva was, He glanced at Maya with the inherent 
Gunas. He formed a subtie form out of it. By means of this maya He created 
Vishnu protector of the Devas, —Vishnu who is himself of the form of Maya" The 
breaker of this dark night is Siva as the Swetasvatara clearly asserts it. ‘“Prajnacha 
Thasmath Prasrutha Purani” Knowledge or Intelligence (light) sprang from Biva. 
Bri Krishna in the Gita says “ Thamevachadyhm Purusham Prapedye yafhaha 
Právruthehi Prasruthah Purani" I adore that Primwval Lord from whom this 
ancient creation proceeds.” 


ae This verse is quoted by our Sriknata Yogi in his Bhashya on the Vedanta 
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The latter portion of the verse rnns thus in tho original. 
“Adhvanam Adhvapathim Adhvavidovadanthi, Thaemai namaha 
Sakalaloka Vilakshanaya.” ‘This isa mantra of the Rig Veda with 
which each manavaka (student) is made to pray to the spiritual 
Guardian at the time of upanayana. ‘The mantra itse:f reads thus: 
Adhvauam Adhvapatl:e Sreshtasyadvanahapshram A siya” and the 
upanishads too have “So Advanoha param apnothi " had Vishnoha 
Paramam Padam.” 


In the slokas 9 to 13 it is asserted that the world is a prodact 
of God. The sloka itself runs thus “ Ithi iyam Sasvathi Nishta 
Satham manasi Varthathe Nachainam pakshamahsrithya Varthathe 
Swalpachethanaha". It can be satisfactorily proved that the 
tendency of the humanity of all ages and climes has been to know 
God from His Works) The belief in a Designer, in an architect 
has been so universal as to almost amount to a Proof an intuitional 

"reality. So thought the ancient Egypti.n, the Chaldean, the 
Assyrian, the Hebrew, the ancient Aztec, the Chinese and so taught 
Plato and Aristotle, Confucius and Zoroaster, Jesus and Mahommed, 
‘A mansion presupposes an architect, a painting an artist, a statue 
a sculptor. We need not say that the Vedas, the oldest and truest 
of religious records on the face of the earth, reiterates this in most 
emphatic language. In this connection we request our readers to 

go through the 10th Mandala of the Rig Veda and we are tempted 
to quote below some passages from the Yajur Veda and it will be 
for impartial men to say whether they are not inclined to endorse 
every word of that Veteran Philologist and oriental scholar—the late 
Prof. Max Muller who in one of his lastest works says "Indeed we 
find many hymns in the Vedas which bring home to our mind the 
conviction that Monotheism is their fundamental doctrine." 

1 Isanam Asye Jagathaha, Suvardrusam Twam Havamuhi. We adore Thee, 
tbe Isana (Ruler) of this world, the seer of Heaven. 

2. Dhaths dadathu Bayim Ieano Jaguthaha pathihi. May the Isana, the Lord 
of the world, grant us. 

3. Bhoopathaye swabs, Bhovanapathaye, Bhoothanam pathaye swaha. Oblation 
to the Lord of the world, to the Lord of the universe and to the Lord of all Beings. 

. 4. Naoha Isanaha jagathahs pethi......... Ise Dhatha idum Vievem Bhuvanam 
Jajano, "Isana, the Lord of the world, the Lord produced this entire universe. 
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5. Bhuvanasya pathe yasya the upstigrabsha sarme yacha. Oh Lord of the 
univorse, bestow us bliss. Thy Mansioné are above. 

8. Idam divyam nabhaha Divyasys naba Dehi Isanaha. Oh Lord Isana, Ruler 
of this wonderful firmament, grant us Heaven. 

Bhoothasye jathahe Pathireka Asith, se Dadhara Prithivim. One pathi for all 
beings. He produced this earth. l 

8. Yaha pranatho Nimiehatho Mohitva Ekaha Raja Jagatho Babhoova One 
Lord, who from his breath and twiukling produced this ell, is the Lord. (This 
shows that the Lord produces everything without an effort on His part.) 

9. Ya Ise Asya Dwipada chathushpadeha kasmai Devaya Havisha Vidhema, 
He who rules this iour legged and two legged beings. To Him is this oblation. 

10. Yo Athmada Balaedu yasya Visve upasathe Prasishim yasya Devaho. He 
who is the giver of life and strength. Him whom 211 world seek and propitiate. 

11 Yasya chaya Amrutham yasya Mruthyuhu, Kasmai Devaya Hovisha Vidhema 
Oblation to Him whose shadow is Immortality under whose control is mrithyu. 

12. Yasys ime Himavanthaha Mahithva yasya Samudrem Rasaya Saha Ahuhu 
“He whose glory the Himalayas and the oceans proclaim” so say the wise. 

13. ‘Yena dyou, ugra prithvicha, dhrude yena suvaha sthambhitham, yena 
Naksha yaha Antharikshe Rejasaho Vif&anüha Kasmái Devaya Havishe Vidhema, 
By whom this firmament, the fierce world, this heaven, this atmosphere, this n]! is 
esteblished to Him is the oblation. 

14. "Asuhu Ekaha Kasmai Devaya Havisha Vidhema" One Life to Him is the 
oblation. 

15. Yo Deveshu Adhidevo Eka Asith Kasmai devaya Havisha Vidhema. He 
who is the one Deva for all devas. To Him is the oblation. 

16. Janitha yo prithivyaha yo Vam Divam Sathya Dharmo Jajana yaschapa 
chandrah Brihatheehi Jajana kasmai Devaya Havisha Vidhema" “He who is the 
producer of this world. He who produced for you the sky—He the Sathya Dharma 
(eternally righteous), He who produced the waters and the Moon to Him is the 
oblation. 


17. Ya imsvisa Bhuvoneni Juhvath Nisbssada Pitha Naha.........Param Ekam 
Ahuhu yo na pitha Janitho yo Vidbatha...... Jajana yo devanam namada Eka Eva 
Tham......... He who produced this world.. He who site as the father of us, Him 


they call the Great.” He is our father. He is our producer. He is our disposer. He 
is the giver of names and forms to Gods. He is the One. 


18. Yasmin idam Bhuvanam Adbisritham Visvakarmahi Ajanishta Devaha...... 
Visvathahe chakshu Visvatho Mukho Visvatho Hastha utha Visvathaspath Sambahu. 
bhyam Namathi......... Dyava Bhoomim Janayan Deva Eksha"..... In whom this 
world rests. He, the creator of the world. That God produced this world. 
Throughout the universe is His eye throughout the universe is His hand and 
throughout the universe is His foot. To him I bow with my hand, Before Him 
I crostrate. One lord created this Heaven and Earth, 
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What Sikhism did for the Sikhs. 


It is an ever recurring truth that a reform in réligion precedes 
the regeneration, physical as well as moral of any people as cause 
precedes effect. The religious teaching, when fresh, and has not 
yet become a mere routine work, seems to act upon the mind of 
man as-a force that develops all his till then dormant faculties. The 
scattered tribes of Arabia with no cohesion whatever, living 3 
wandering nomadic life, had no sooner heard the soul-stirriag. 
teaching of Mohammed, than were they transformed into a united 
nation and so great was the strength they got that in tho course of 
a single century they conquerred the greater part of Asia and 
Europe and shook Christendom to ite very centre. They themsel- 
ves were astonished at the work they were able to accomplish and 
they could attribute their success to no external help but to the 
divino strength of their prophet's teachings. 

This power of regdncration possessed by a religioz« awakening 
ie no less strongly borne oat by the rise of the Sikh nation. The 
pessantry of Panjab, weak B the surrounding peeplo and not much 
inore intelligent than they “were, in the course of two and a helf 
centuries, trensformed into one of the most forward nations that 
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India has seen. What was the cause for this transformation ? 
Nothing, but the seeds of religion or rather reform sown about the 
first quarter of the sixteenth century. 

Nanack, the founder, dissatisfied with the curruption that was 
eating into the bowels of Hinduism and pained by the religious 
persecution of thé Mohammedan, wandered all over Northern India, 
Arabia and Persia to hit at & reform which, while purged of the 
grossness of the popular Hindaism, should also calm the perseca- 
ting nature of the Mohammedan. His object in other words was 
to bring purity and fellowship into a land which internally sinking 
in corruption was being torn up by religious animosities. He soon 
returned and taught the people, 1. that there was no use in the wor- 
ship of idols, 2. that one should try to lead a pure moral life and 3. 
that the religious views of every man should be tolerated. The 
whole teaching of Nanack has for its object no more than the en- 
forcing of these three points. 

He did not want to start a new religion, neither had he the 
remotest idea that the humble peasants would one day, by the 
power of his religion, become one of the most warlike nations in al] 
India. Reformation and amelioration were his objects. Afraid 
lest his followers should become a class of narrow sectarians, he 
chose as his successor, not his son who showed recluse tendencies 
but Angad, one of his humble followers. Again it isto prevent them 
from becoming @ narrow sect that the third Guru separates the 
sikhs from the Oodasis a monastic sect founded by the son of Nanack. 
So far the tenor of Sikh life is purely religious and peaceful but with 
the advent of the fifth Guru Arjun, Sikhism sees the dawn of a new 
era. 

Arjun with the object of closely knitting together the scattered 
and loosely cemented Sikhs, did three things. He built the sacred 
city of Amritsar, compiled the sayings of the previous Gurus into a 
book called the * Adigranth' and lastly organised the people politi- 
cally by reducing into systematic payments the customary offerings, 
the Sikna were wont to pay. The Sikhs had now therefore a 
central place where they could meet, a sacred book on which to 
base theig belief and, finally » political organisation which knit 
them to each other ana to their Guru. 
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Up to this time there is no difference between the Sikhs and 
the other religious sects that abounded everywhere in Hindustan. 
With the advent of the next guru Harigovind ‘we find that the 
Sikhs are being gradually separated more and more from the sur- 
rounding people. Military organisation is being gradually intro- 
duced among them and the persecution, inflicted by the Mogul on 
their Gurus, Arjun, Harigovind and afterwards still more severely 
on Govindsingsh and Banda, makes the Sikhs draw themselves more 
and more aloof from the hated Mohamedans. This tendency to 
separation is fully teken advantage of by the tenth and the last 
Guru, Govind seingh. 


Smarting under the persecutions of the Mussalman and afraid 
that if the sikhs were left without any external symbols and cere- 
monies, they might iu course of time, be merged in the ocean of 
the Hindus, Govind wanted to so organise them that, instead of 
being lost in the other Hindu sects, they would fight with the hated 
Musalman and either overthrow Islam or at least secure for them- 
selves freedom of worship. Hereafter it is for their religion that 
they wage war with the persecuting Moslem and it is through these 
wars originating in religious differences and hatred that they finally 
achieve their political emancipation. 


It is this last Guru that turned the current of Sikh enterprise 
and stamped on their religion a clear and unmistakable political 
character and as. such his reforms demand a more than pasting 
notice. Govind in his reforms had two ends in view (1) to separate 
the Sikhs, by external marks and social customs, from the inane 
and homogeneons mass of the Hindus and (2) to infnse into them a 
spirit of warlike opposition to the persecuting Mohammedan. To 
gain the first object he introduced the ceremony of initiation by 
which alone one could become a Sikh, gave them social customs, 
external marks and ceremonies different f:om those of the Hindus 
and finally abolished the caste distinction. So far, for the work of 
separation, but for attaining his second object he wanted to make 
the Sikhs a body of soldiers full of military spirit with religious 
zeai to direct it. Their nane wus changed from the humble appel- 
lation Sikh to Singh, the name of the monarch of the forest. 
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Every Sikh now a Singh had to carry with him some weapon or 
Sther. Then follow the two teachings that influenced the Sikh 
religion most. It-was declared that every Sikh family should fur- 
nish half of its male members to the army of the Khalsa, the 
common-wealth of the sikh nation and tliat loss of life or property, 
incurred in the work of increasing and maintaining the glory of 
their religion, was not to be lamented. These various reforms, 
while separating on the one hand the Sikhs fromthe Hindus, and 
raising, on the other, a spirit of opposition to the Moslem, had also 
another effect no less important, viz, that of uniting the Sikhs one 
to the other by the closest bonds possible. It is this close tie that 
enabled the Sikh nation to survive, and victorisusly, the persecution 
that the Mogul could direct against it. The Sikhs, with Guru and 
without Guru, in the days of success as in those of defeat, stood 
together unflinchingly, a rock of granite to the surging waves that 
beat against it remorselessly which instead of itself breaking, broke, 
ultimately, the waves that lashed against it. - 


Thus Guru Govind converted the Sikhs into a warrior nation 
full of religious zeal. Matters were in this state when Banda took 
up the work, 


He was a stern and moody warrior, who was not loved but 
respected for his military prowess. With* a revenging spirit ho 
fought the Mogul valiantly and long for eight years till in 1716 he 
was put to a cruel death by Feruk Seer. 


Now the Sikhs were left without a guru or a leader, Lut the 
work for which a leader was necessary had been once for all 
accomplished by Guru Govind and Banda. They had stamped on 
the sikh nation a character from which it never hereafter swerves. 
The nation henceforth has to proceed direct with shut eyes, it may 
be, to the goal pointed out to it by the last of their Gurus, and the 
result which the small nation achieved in a generation and a half 
from this time shows the manner in which it aquitted itself after 
the dispensation of the Guras stopped. 


A body of humble peasants avout 1500 A, D, when the 
reforming Nanack,the founder of their religion, came to them; then 
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a sect of religious followers, undistingnishable from the thousand 
and one sects, that lifted up their heads in those tronbled times, halt 
a century later,—the Sikhs were finally converted into one of the 
greatest fighting nations. The zeal which their religion infused 
into them was such that in the course of a generation and a half, 
they achieved for themselves both political and religious emancipa- 
tion. So great is the force and life which a vigorous religion infuses 
into its followers. l 


R. LAKSHMINARAYANA, 


FOLLOW THY STAR. 


—M 


Follow thy star ! 

What, though the mists of doubt and grief may rise 
To dim thy weary eyes! 

What, though the waves of strife and sin may heat 
Around thy stumbling feet ! 

Follow thy star. 

Still in the night, though thy weak bark may roll, 

Its light will comfort and direct thy soul. 


Follow thy star! 
That star which shines within thy breaking heort 
When all thy joys depart ; 
That star that lives within thy bosom's core 
When loved frieds are no more 
Follow thy star ! 
That star that cheers thee on shy homeward road, 


That star that-leads thee to the Throne of God ! 
FRANCIS GEORGE SCOTT 
F.-om the Herald of the Golden Age. 
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Mistaken notions of Piety as a Source of Evil. 


It is unfortunate that religion should be the source of so 
much humbug and insincerity asis actually the case. When man 
strives to make religion to be something other than the living out 
of the natural qualities and an exercise of the faculties inherent 
in the human nature then it happens that the race instead of leading 
a straightforward course of life strays away into innumerable swer- 
vings from the right path of proper conduct. ‘his arises from the 
fact that the very attempt involves an unnatural course of action. 


In an evil hour, it seems to have occurred to man that salvation 
lies in the stifling of the senses. The senses are there at the 
mandate of Him Who is the Author of all existence. To proclaim 
their destruction is therefore against the divine dispensation. They 
are neither to be stifled nor‘stunted in their growth; but they are 
to be developed and educated to the fullest extent they are capable 
of. In their full development and right, exercise is life properly 
lived. 


Pleasure, on analysis, is simply the agreeable excitement 
consequent on the exercise of a faculty. Mere living itself is often 
said to be a pleasure, because life implies an exercise of the facul- 
ties. So, salvation, the highest form of happiness can arise only from 
the exercise of the powers given to man by God; but not from a stifl- 
ing thereof. 


— The recluses of old, in their foolishness, thought that the 
natural way in which men lived was sinful aud took to their austere 
practices. In many a case, nature, revolting against the unnatural 
restraint, asserted itself, and where it was not strong enough to assert 
itself, the Soul, deprived of the aliment that would develop its civic 
virtues, led an owlish existence and was of no service to the chiliren 
of light who loved the free air. 


It is the most unhappy and mischievous idea ever fabricated by 
the human imagination, that celibacy isa necessary condition to 
bring about spiritual progress. Anvient India with all her acutaness 
of intellect, and in spite of the ract that many a sage, that shed his 
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lastre on her, enjoyed conjugal bliss, cannot be spared of the chargs 
of having subscribed to this erroneous belief. There were however 
several Riahis that led the life of Vana-prasthas with their spouses. 
This offers & redeeming feature in the history of the world’s striving 
after Spirituality. The wise men of Ancient India were great lov- 
ersof nature. They loved the forest, the forest-streams and the 
trees fragrant with their blossoms and resonant with the music of 
the birds. They loved the deer und roamed over the lovely forest 
tracts with as much zest as their innocent Sylvan companions. 
They sang the praises of the rieing Sun; the twilight and the glori- 
ous sky. If woman waa proscribed on the scene, it must have been 
only through short sightedness. Man is not complete without the 
woman; and what is more glorious than a vision of man and woman 
on a scene of Nature's perfection, 


Christianity cannot claim the monopoly of having introduced, 
into religious thought, the idea of woman being the.mother of evil, 
but the notion seems to have haunted the imagination of the adher- 
enta of the other religions as well. 


A rigid carrying out of a wrong idea with a good motive is one 
kind of evil, but a constant show of observance with a view to affect 
piety, when there is a failure to act up to the professed rules of con- 
duct, is a procedure which has a bad moral effect on those who are 
guilty of it. 

The abominable institution ofthe Hindu dancing-girls was at 
ita inception a pions blunder. In the beginning, a few maidens 
might have thonght, in a pious frenzy, that no human beings were 
good enough to be their lords and might have in all probabZ;.y 
really found that such a fancy answered their emotional cravings. 
But flesh and blood remain under the influence of such extra- 
ordinary fancies only under abnormal conditions; and when the con- 
ditions cease to exist, the influence ceases to hold sway and human 
nature bécomes itself once again. The individuals, who originally 
gave rise to the institution, might have been Deva-dasis in the true 
sense, but, as time advanced, the conservative instinct of men wanted 
to keep up the institution, though there were no women who would 
devote themselves to the service of God. The form of the institu- 
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tion remained, though the spirit had fled. The forced restraint to 
lead an unnatural life of celibacy, uuder a belief that it was pious, 
must have first resulted in occasional acts of prostitution secretly, 
until publio opinion, probably conniving at the conduct in the earliest 
stages, came to look upon immorality in the end as the legitimate 
condact of the hand-maidens of God. 


The innumerable ceremonies of the Hindu ritual as performed 
at the present time are so many examples of sham. Even the 
purohits, who superintend the performance, do not understand the 
meaning of the mantras they utter and much less the rationale of 
the ritual. In the ceremonies, Gods are invited and they are offered 
several things, as for example, water to wash their feet, seats to sit 
upon, clothes to dress themselves with, flowers, sandal paste and 
other sundry presents. Of these, the heavenly beings receive only 
certain things and in the place of the rest receive rice dyed in 
saffron This subtifution in the ceremonies is essentially an act of 
dishonesty inasmuch : as the coloured rice takes the place of the 
really valuable things such as cows and gold. There can be no 
doubt that the performance of such meaningless ritual encourages 
& form of mental dishonesty. 

True religion does not dictate an unnatural course of conduct. 
Jt does not consist in the suppression of the instincts of man. God 
does not require that one should offer him gold and has no weakness 
for any particular language or form of worship. 


KRISHNA SASTRI. 


The higher the wisdom the more incomprehensible it becomes 
to ignoranve.—Herbert Spencer. 


Resolve to perform that which you ought; perform that which 

you have resolved. — Benjamin Franklin, 
3 Rest isa fine Medicine. Let your stomachs rest, yə dispeptics, 
ist'your brains rest, you wearied and worried men of business.— 


pA 


The Todas: Their Origin and Affinities. III. 


(Continued from page 127 Vol. VIII. of the Siddhanta Deepika.) 


The diet of the Todas is quite unlike what we generally find 
among the savage tribes of the world. Taylor and Lord Avebury 
have given us pictares of savage races addicted, more or less to 
cannibaliam, that we have come to regard the savage synonymous 
with at least habitual meat-eating,;if not anything worse. The 
Todas presont a strange contrast to our generally accepted notions of 
savage diet, Living, as they do in the hill regions, where cultiva- 
tion is rendered more difficult by the nature of the soil and climate 
apart from their ignorance cf the art which leaves it out of the 
question —and where game of every sort is easily obtainable, one 
would naturally suppose the hardy Todas to entertain a. confirmed 
partiality for a meat diet. But nothing of the kind. Asa tribe 
they must be regarded as only vegetarians and their simple diet 
consists of millet, parched grains, and such roots, herbs and fruits 
as the forests produce. Itis even said that in aucient times they 
lived merely on the milk of the buffalo, cards and ghee. Even now 
milk and ghee form their principal diet with rice, wheat, barley and 
other grains which they can easily obtain from the market. Accusto- 
raed long to a natural diet of fruits and raw grains, until recently they 
were perfectly innocent of the art of cooking and the fireplace in 
their dwellings is no donbt a recent innovation. Meat is not altoge- 
ther prohibited and the sambar stag (Cerous unscolor) is the only 
flesh they sre allowed to eat. In the absence of weapons of any 
kind or hunting propensity in the race in general, along with the 
difficulty of obtaining it, it must be supposed that the stag is only 
an occassional luxury in their food which seldom falls to tne lot of 
the majority ofthe race. ‘he writer has met several aged Todas 
who have never in their life tasted the sambar meat. Besides, they 
perforr: a kind of sacrifice in which a young buffallo calf is killed in 
a lonely forest and its meat partaken after some kind of primitive 
cooking in fire, according to some strict rites. They keep this 
matter a profound secret and the woman and the young are strictiy 
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excluded from the ceremony. But as this is done more as a religious 
necessity than as a means of satisfying their hunger, it cannot be 
said that the Todas are habitual meat-eaters; for in all sacrifices, as 
in the case of early Aryans, also, it is the exception that forms the 
rule and a certain amount of license js generally permitted. Besides, 
the utmost mystery that shrouds the whole thing would seem to indi- 
cate their desire to conceal from publie notice a newly-adopted 
practice. In their funeral ceremonies usually several large buffallo- 
es are sacrificed; bnt the carcasses are never touched by the Todas, 
being mostly offorod as fee to the kotas who officiate as musicians 
on these occassions, Exepting the stag, which they seem to have 
indulged in more frequently in ancient times than now, the Todas 
exhibit a natural aversion to any other kind of anima] food and it 
is therefore not unreasonable to regard them as a tribe of vegetari- 
ansavages,—a noveldenomination altogether! But, how did the 
Toda happen to b»scome a vegetarian? there have been, no doubt, 
peaceful savages in the world; but certain ceremonies, which will 
be described more fully in the succeeding chapter, draw our atten- 
tion to the fact that in early ages they carried about them bows 
and arrows and regarded them as very important weapons, facts 
which unmistakably indicate that they must have originally belon- 
ged to a race of huntérs or fighting men. These weapons have now 
fallen into disuse so much so that they figure only as relics in impor- 
tant ceremonies. Formerly, as every other savage, the Toda mus 
have been a meat-eater hunting and feasting on the animals of t 
torest untill by degrees, after a process of selection and rejection, 
he came to regari the sambar as a delicacy. He seems to owe his 
conversion to vegetarianism to some strong influence in later times; 
for it never happens that organic changes in the personal/habits of 
barbarous tribes are worked from within. It is doubtful to decide 
to what potent outside influence the Todas owe their reformatien. 
Whether it may be due directly or indirectly to the Buaddhistic 
movement of pre-Christian days, for which, however, there seems 
to be no evidence, or what is more probable, to the latter irfluence 
of Lingayatism carried with them by the Badagas io the Nilgiris 
about the 13th or 14th century, which seems to have also success: 
fuly counteracted the baneful influences of the filthy Kotas or 
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these people, there can be no donbt that it has powerfally acted op 
the Todas in reforming and civilising them in the matter of their 
diet. Thus they seem to have given up the animal diet in due 
course ; but the memory of the delicious stag still haunting them, 
they made provision for it as an exception and the sambar is the 
only flesh they are now permitted to take. 


The Todas are now addicted to drink, chew tobacco and smoke 
cigars. Visitors are often tronbled for the weed and snuff, and 
whoever carries with him a little of both becomes the honoured 
guest of the Toda females, who are likely to excel the males in 
their use, On market days the Todas may be seen walking miles 
together and going to Ootacamund to stock themselvés with 
tobacco fora whole week. It isno doubt to be ascribed to the 
inflnence of modern civilisation and the effect of European contact 
is well set ont by Dr. Thurston in the following extract, “ Fact it 
undoubtedly is, notwithstanding Col, Marshall's phrenological belief 
that the necessity for stimulants is a property of the brachyeephalic 
head, that the dolichocephalic Toda displaysa marked partiality for 
gin, port, bottled beer and arrack and will willingly drink neat 
brandy in a mug; and the silver coins given with cheroots as a 
bribe to induce subjects to come and have their measurements re- 
corded at my impoverished laboratory, were expended entirely on 
drink in the bazaar. But I have never seen a Toda, as I have 
repeatedly seen Kotas and Badagas, staggering homeward from the 
drink shops in the bazaar in a disgusting state of brawling 
intoxication, or in fact, mach the worse for drink." In the matter 
of taste, the Todasjresemble other primitive savages. Utter stran- 
gers to the art of cooking, they are ignorant of the rich variety and 
delicate combination of tastes that give a relish to the human palate, 
and the only articles that please them are sweets and sugarpaddings. 
It is pretty common for the visitor to see his «nams immediately in- 
vested in jaggery cakes which the -noisy women and children 
partake in groups, with all the signs of infinite satisfaction. Salt 
forms only an occasional condiment in their food, aud thongh they 
seem to have known iis use for a long time, it has been regarded 

moro as a necessity for their cattle than for themselves. 
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The daily occupation of the Todas consists in tending their 
cattle, attending to the daily operations and building or repairing 
their huts. After their day's meal, which is generally taken at 
about noon, the males usually go out with their herds of buffaloes 
to the nearest valleys covered with pasture, and spend the livelong 
day in watching the animals graze. They carry with them no 
weapons of offence or defence except along bamboo staff which 
they use in climbing the sloping hills as well as managing their 
cattle. Some of them are also to be seen issuing in the mornings 
with the milk pails in their hands to supply their customers with 
milk, while a few older men go out to the neighbouring Badaga 
villages to collect the rent or tribute, the goodoo as it is called, due 
to them as masters of the soil. The rent thus collected is in the 
shape of grain and it is worth noticing the altercation that ensues 
the appearance of a Toda before the hamlet of a Badaga, in which 
the latter invents all kinds of excuses to put off payment, while the 
former puts on a determined front and insists on immediate satis- 
faction of his immemorial rights. Youthful and hardy Todas some- 
times seek adventure inthe forests and return home laden with 
spoils of honey etc., while the more responsible members of the 
family go tothe distant market-places to fetch their ordinary 
necessaries of life. Old and decrepit men who cannot apply them- 
selves to any active pursuit, generally sit in the sunshine near their 
huts and muse on their past. During the monsoon season when it 
rains incessantly, the men, women and children are confined to 
their huts much to the dislike of both the sexes. The moment the 
males of a family disperse on their various avocations the 'l'oda 
women wrap themselvos up in their putkults, come out of their huts 
to breathe the outside air of purity and freedom and ,erjoy them- 
selves as best as they could. They have their own politics and 
scandals to talk together in which they freely indulge; and the 
moment they catch a glimpse of any visitor approaching them from 
a distance, they join together and piepare themselves to offer him 
a fitting reception. On nearer approach, boys, women and children 
accost him with the welcoming salutes of salaam, salaam, and con- 
duct him tothe very threshold of their dwellings. The children 
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slowly begin to ask for presente and the women and girls follow up 
the lead and offerto entertain you with asong. Your consent 
being taken for granted, they seat themselves in a row and begin 
to drone out a monotone, in which there is neither articulation nor 
modulation and which goon displeases the hearer. Their singing is 
more like the humming of bees and there is no possibility of 
making either head or tail out of it. Their so-calle€ song ended, 
they invite you to see the inside of their huts, whicii you politely 
decline. They wish to be rewarded for their song and no sooner 
do you empty your purse than they turn their backs to you and 
mind their own business. The women have no legitimate share of 
duty, and all they are expected to do seems to be letching water 
from the neighbouring pools, curling their hair and embroidering 
their clothes. The men should be considered aa generally lazy and 
indolent in habits, because very often they allow their buffaloes to 
graze ^y themselves and they themselves lazily spend their time 
somewhere sitting unconsious and supremely indifferent to every- 
thing passing around them. They never apply themselves to any 
kind of usefal work, depending entirely upon their cattle for their 
subsistence. When this only source fails they go about begging 
for grains in the Badaga villages. Thus their life is entirely a 
pastoral one and no amount of persuation or force will ever effcot a 
change in their occupation. 

In their social and domestic habits the Todas appear to lead a 
peaceful and happy life and no kind of strife or petty jealousies 
tend to darken their domestic felicity. Apparently a peaceful 
people whose wants are few and whose desires are not inordinately 
kindled, their relation among themselves is of a very friendly 
character and on important ceremonial occasions all of them con- 
gregate and freely fraternise with one another. In times of diffi- 
culties they co-operate together and mutusl assistance is uugrud- 
gingly offered. Though divided into five classes they stifl conduct 
themselves as of one family and the loving and friendly salates 
exchanged when Todas of different places meet together sufficiently 
testify to the cordial relations existing among them. The writer 
has not heard of any case of excommunication in the tribe. The 
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women also contribute towards maintaining the friendly relations 
nd parents love their children with great affection. 

But disputes sometimes occur ameng them but they never as a 
rule have recourse to the law courts; for they are poor and would 
not understand the complicated procedure obtaining therein. 
Among themselves a primitive kind of patriarchal government exists 
which decides all kinds of disputes arising in the tribe. Questions 
of right and wrong are settled by arbitration or by a Council of 
five, whose decision in all matters is final. Penalties are imposed 
in the shape of a fine of one or two buffaloes ; but it is very rarely 
that there arises any necessity for the Council to meet. Besides, 
the Todas have also a head-man who seems to have some sort of 
influence over the whole tribe in general. But it is supposed that 
the institutions of a headman and the Council are not of primitive 
origin, but only copied by the Todas from the comparatively more 
advanced neighbouring tribes. 

M. JIVARATNAM, B. A. 


(To be Continued.) 


The world about us is a great vineyard and the thoughts we 
think are the seeds we plant. Every seed will bear fruit after its 
kind. If we sow the seed of the thorn and the thistle, we reap 
thorns and thistles ; if we sow the seed of kind thoughts, words and 
deeds, we shall reap accordingly, as we have sown, “for whateoever 
a man soweth that shall he also reap.—Chas Brodie Patterson. 


The Best Policy. Be honest with yourself, whatever the 
temptation. Say nothing to others that you do not think, and play 
no tricks with your own mind. Of all the evil spirits abroad at 
this hour in the world, insincerity is the most dangerous. 


The Tcachings of the Bagavad Gita Applied to Life. 


ee a 


The Bhagavadgita is essentially a work that preaches the 
different dharmas which the different aspects of life involve. All 
our duties have only one end in view. Religion is not a thing that 
can be relegated to recluses and to observances that have no direct 
bearing on life. If a man shirks his duty in one sphere of life, the 
particular dereliction of duty will certainly tell upon his activities in 
every other sphere of life. A man who does not discharge his duty 
in his domestic relations, certainly fails to discharge the duty, he 
owes to God. If religion has a bearing on life, an occasional re- 
ference to the Devas does not answer the purpose. The fear of 
God must modify every petty detail of life. The spirit which 
would actuate men in their dealings must be similar to that which 
would make a (hristian ask himself “ What would Jesus do, under 
the circums ances?” Religion is a reality which must leaven all 
our actions. It cannot be divorced from any form of human acti- 
vity. It has application to the home to the Society and to the State; 
It bears on the relation of one individual to another and it must be 
the guiding and shaping factor of every form of social intercourse. 
Every social institution and custom has to be judged in the light of 
the teachings of religion. The king when he walks in the fear of 
God rules properly and the subjects discharge their functions as 
citizens properly when they are righteous. Nay, more than all 
this, religion has application to the dealings of one state with 
another and to warfare. Dishonesty receives no sanctification 
when made use of in international diplomacy and in the atrategy of 
warfare. So the application of religion to life is absolute. 

In the present degraded condition of India when the Social 
institutions are in a rotten condition and the observance of religion 
has degenerated into hypocrisy, if the attention of the people can 
be drawn to religion and the priceless teachings of the Gita, a 
rapid advance will be made in progress. 

In these days of false prophets when every- deluded individual 
pointe out his own short cut to progress, it is a great consolation to 
have a work on religion whose language is clear and unmistakably. 
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In questions of Social amelioration when the mind is confused 
there being an apparent conflict of duties, when there is a dark 
foreboding of failure overtaking one's attempts, the message of Sri 
Krishna comes to one through the long vista of years in no unmis- 
takable voice and strengthens the wavering heart and braces up 
the devotee to fight against tremendous odds. 

What is the teaching of the Blessed Lord with reference 
to matters religious, social &c, that affect modern India? What is 
the iuspiration we can draw from the “Song Celestial " in our hour 
of degradation and distress? The key-note of his message is the 
same now as when he urged upon the warrior-prince, Arjuna to 
fight viz, that every one must do his dharma. Arjuna is a perfect 
type of man. He had to fight in response to the call of duty, against 
kinsmen and preceptors. Beholding his dear relatives arranged in 
battle-array eager to fight, his limbs becamo languid, his body 
trembled, the hair stood on end, the skin burnt and the mighty 
warrior was unable to stand any longer and the Gandiva slipped 
from the life-less hands. "There was no desire for victory. 


“Of what use would sovereignty be to us, O. Govinda, or 
even enjoyments or even life, since they for whose sake, sovereignty, 
enjoyments and pleasures are desired by us, are where arrayed for 
battle ready to give up life and wealth viz.. preceptors, sires sons, 
and grandsires, maternal uncles, fathers-in-law, grandsons, brothers- 
in-law and kinsmen; I wish not to slay these though thoy slay 
me, O Slayer of Madhu, even for the Sake of the sovereignty of 
the three worlds, what then for the sake of this earth?" 


The warrior having thus become despondent and unnerved, 
Sri Krishna preached to him Yoga and braced him for the fight; 
for a vision of the spiritual verities alone can enable a man to 
sacrifice all that is dear to him and perform his dharma which tc 
the eyes of flesh looks repellent and forebodes evil. The attentior 
of the disciple was for a while drawn away from the situetion anc 
the Blessed Lord discoursed to him on the most holy Yoga philo 
sophy. The teachings therein inculcated will solve many a pro 
Llem that the regeneration of Iudia offors. i 
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For more than over &táonsand years, India has been in deep 
sleep. The teeming millions lost faith in themselves and in their 
destiny as a nation. In this losa of faith lay the seeds of degenera- 
tion; for the loss of faith inone's capacity to work out one's own good 
implies a loss of faith in God himself. But there are howover signs 
of an awakening and India shall take her appointed place as the 
spiritual leader of the nations. Before she can take her appointed 
place to which her past history qualifies her in a peculiar way she 
mest become perfect herself. Will her children, the despised 
among the natious, help in her rejuvenation? What sacrifices are 
not worthy of the act? Relatives, comforts of the world, one's own 
self must not be dearer than the holy cause. The inspiration that has 
Come and the new spirit of hope that has arisen as the result of the 
awakeuing will not be in vain if the central note of the teachings 
of the Gita viz, that every man must do his dharma, is applied tọ 
every problem that presents itself. 


A DEVOTEE. 
(Po be continued.) ° 


THE ONE LOVE. 


Great is a love that stirs a human heart 
To live beyond all others and apart ; 
A love that 12 not shallow, is not small; 
Is not for one or two, but is for all; 
Love that can wound love, for its higher need ; 
Love that can leave love, though the heart may bleed ; 
Love that can lose love, family, and friend, 
Yet steadfast live, all-loving to the end ;| 
A love that asks no answer, that can live 
Moved by one burning, deathless aim—to give. 
Such love, that only asks what path be trod 
Is love, itself, is Love that is of God! 
— Emerson College Magazine. 


Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow, 
He who would search for pearls must dive belaw.— Dryden, 
8 
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Idolatry in Christianity. 


According to the pious Christian, the heathen has no claim to 
what is good. He is the favoured child of the Devil and all his acts 
are inspired by the old time-honoured enemy of the Hebrew God 
viz Satan. Acting under such a belief, the Christian Missionary 
thinks it to be a duty imposed on him by God to free the Hindu 
from all his religions practices and modes of worship. The average 
exponent of the Christian Gospel is no more philosophical than the 
Hebrew prophet Moses who revealed the wishes of Jevoha to his 
chosen people-the Israelites. 

He has imbibed with his religion all the narrowness, rigidity of 
mind and want of sympathy for the views of others which charac- 
terised the old Hebrew nation. He believes that the stupid Hindu 
worshipper only requires to be sufficiently jeered at to be made to 
give up the worship of stocks and stones. But at times the Padri's 
ire is rgaged and then the poor pagan who ig supposed to believe 
that the blooks of stones are the gods of heaven is threatened with 
the everlasting hell-fire. 


Now this question of idolatry requires to be examined a little 
closely. The Hindu makes figures of men and women and other ob- 
jects out of metal or stone and offers worship to them. One may be 
sure that even the most idiotic Hindu does not believe that the image 
in itself is actually a god. If he should honestly and really believe 
80, it only follows that his intellect isan abnormally low stage of 
development but no moral responsibility can attach to such a state of 
mind. It would appear that the eourse of action open to others is to 
leave him to such a form of worship until his experience should raise 
him above it or point out to him that the conception he entertains is 
wrong. But to revile and curse him is utter folly and stupidity. 
The case on hand is one that ought to excite pity but not hatred. 

Whatever might have been the o:igin of idolatry and what- 
ever might have been the views of the hypothetical savage as to the 
fetish he worshipped, it cannot be seriously contended that’ the 
Hindu at any time known to history regarded the image worshipped 
as being actually a god. He certainly believes that in some manner 
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the figure used in worship is the image of a god or that tho parti- 
cular god who is invoked pervades the image. Tho Hindu though 
idolatrous is not a savage; but intellectually is as much advanced 
as his reviler. Tho most ignorant Hindu if questioned about his 
‘worship of idols, will readily answer that the idols are only the 
several images of God. The Hindu believes in millions of Devas 
or the bright ones, but these correspond only to the angels of the 
Christian heaven. It is mere ignorance on the part of tho mission- 
ary if he should think that because of a belief in innumerable 
Devas, the Hindu believes that there are a number of Supreme Gods. 
The Bible forbids idol-worship thus :— 


Exodus Chapter XX. 
“3. Thou shalt have no othor gods before me. 


4. Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, or any 
likeness of anything that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth 
beneath, or that is in the water under the earth : 


5. Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor serve them: 
for I the Lord thy God am a jenlous God, visiting the iniquity of 
the fathers upon the children unto the third and foarth generation 
of them that hate me; 


6. And showing mercy unto thousands of them that love me, 
and keep my commandments. 


23. Ye shall not make with me gods of silver, naither shall ye 
make unto you gods of gold. 

24, An altar of earth thou shalt make unto mo, and shalt 
sacrifice thereon thy burnt offerings, and thy sheep, and thine oxen 
in all the places where I record my name I will cowe unto thee and 
I will bless thee.” 

Chapter XXII. 

“20. He that sacrificeth unto any god,save unto the Lord only, 
he shall be utterly destroyed.” 

The verse last quoted and tle one quoted first show that the 
Hebrew hatred for idols arose from their hatred of the gods of the 
other tribes. Jehova's asseruon that he is a jealous God, only 
briugs to light the extreme narrowness characteristic of the tzibe 
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as woll as tho fact that the Jews viewed every question of religion 
from the point of view of their tribe. It is indeed very amusing to 
sce the Lord putting himself on a level with gods made of silver and 
gold and growing jealous of the worship offered to them. Tho 
worship of silver and gold gods is forbidden; but everything asso- 
ciated with the worship of idols and which is reprehensible is com- 
mendabie to this strange God of the Jews. His appetite for oxen 
and sheep is as keen as that of Baal or Moloch. 

Now idolatry is simply a worship of images. The common- 
placo objection of the missionary is that an image degrades tho 
Suprome Being. But it may be observed that it is not only a 
material image that degrades the infinite God, but also a mental 
image. When a Christian speaks of God as ‘the Father in heaven’ 
he does call up an image in his mind. Jt is impossible not to call 
up images in the mind, when God is spoken of as being kind, merci- 
iul, forgiving or jealous. Evidently, when one talks of God as 
being, an angry or jealous Being, images of jealous or angry men 
ure pictured before the iniud's oye. A conception of Jehova 
according to the attributes ascribed to Him in tho Bible must 
necessarily call up a most grotesque image in one's mind. ‘Tho 
manufacture of such an idolis not different from tho hewing of 
one out of stone or carving one of wood. Worship of the personal 
God is only a refined form of idolatry, and Christianity being 
purely a worship of the personal God, is merely an idolatry of a 
subtlor form. If the grossor form of idolatry is held to be repre- 
liensible, the more refined form cannot escapo condenmativn 
altogether. l 

It may be said with reference to tho worship of the Hindu, 
that there isin fact no worship of the image on hand, but only 
of the idea which the image symbolises. A certain image repre- 
sents the infinity of the God-heud and another the mercifulness 
of the Supreme Deing. Now it is the ever-loving care of God 
for lis creatures, that is sought to be represented in tho figuro 
of a mother suckling a child and at another time tho fierce and 
retributive aspect in ar, image invoking fear. Ono image represents 
the lovely aspect of the Deity and another the aspect of peace and 
casu transcending all loveliness.” And the Ilindu passes on from a 
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worship of God with attributes tothe worship of the absolute 
Brahman of whom nothing can be predicated. | 

Tho gonesis of the Christian hatred for idolatry is to be traced 
iu the tribal jealously of the Hebrews. The Jews hated idols 
because they hated the god of the other tribes whose idolatry in all 
probability grew out of their love for art. When the modern 
missionary rages furiously against the idolatry or more correctly 
speaking the idea-worship of the Hindus, he only manifests the 
narrowness of mind and the want of sympathy for another's religion 
which is his inloritanco from the Hebrews. 

A HINDU. 


The Besetting Sin of Theosophy. 


The influenco which the Theosophical teachings havo exortod 
upon modern philosoplucal and religious thought is go great that 
it is necessary to consider what effect they have produced on their 
adherents and socicty in general. lt seems to bo a law of natare 
Wu every form of ¢oodness develops a corresponding form of evil. 
lu fact the mure subline the offort of man ut righteous conduct, 
the greater is the chance of fall; and the measure of dogradation 
also scems tu be greater in a corresponding degree. It will be 
very profitable to know what the special nature of the ovil is, which 
Theosophical metaphysics and Theosophical cthics are the source of. 

Tho first object of the Society is to form a nucleus of the 

, Universal brotherhood of humanity, without distinction of race, 
creed, scx, caste or colour. The only condition for memborship 
insisted on is the unconditional ucceptance of this doctrine of 
Universul Brotherhood. If therefore a member of the Society is 
guilty of a breach of the observance of this rulo of conduct, ho 
deserves to be forthwith expelled from the Society. We may take 
it. that the Society requiresinos only a mere profession of belief in 

. the doctrine, but an actual observanco of it in pradtice. What is 
the meaning of this unversal brotherhood of humanity? It means 
à recognition that all human beings, to whatever race they may 
belong, whether they are meu, or women and whatever religion 
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they may profess are capable of attaining the same level 
spiritually and morally. This necessitates a surrender of race-pride 
and all special claims to heaven by virtue of belonging to a parti- 
cular religion or caste. Now, how is this Brotherhood manifested in 
the Theosophists? It is a fact, too well known to require any proof, 
that the white man can never renounce his sense of racial superio- 
rity. The Western Theosophists and the Eastern Theosophists 
have not as yet come to very close quarters. They still continue 
to live in different worlds as it were. It therefore, remains to be 
seen, what amicable result will be produced by the interaction 
of the sense of the innate superiority of the white man and 
the exclusive spirit of the Hindu. It is not intended to suggest 
that the Hindu is altogether incapable of rising above his 
exclusiveness. In a moment of spiritual exaltation, he may rise 
above conventionalities. The whole Hindu community ought to 
take pride in the fact, that it was the members of the highest 
caste that bore the dead body of the revered founder of the 
Society to the funeral pyre. But such actions are only the 
unconscious result of the revolt of the luman nature against un- 
natural and stupid restraints) But the Hindu nature, with its 
morbjd avidity for exclusiveness, does not long sustain its efforts at 
cosmopolitanism. The Adyar Head Quarters is the hot-bed of caste 
prejudices. The statement does not require to be proved; for it 
would be amounting to a want of a due sense of honesty, if ever the 
inmates of the time-honoured haunt of the Mahatmas should think of 
denying the charge. It would further appear that the caste preju- 
dices have been sanctified by a certain class of Tneosophic teachings. 
The ideas about the human auras are made use of by the orthodox 
Brahman members to lend sanction and justify the caste tyrannies. 
The Brahman has a pure auric zone about him and the Panchma an 
impure one—not to speak of the various gradations of purity and 
impurity in the auras; and it works against the final good of the 
Universe or Brahman if the aura of the twice-born should inter- 
mingle with the aura of the low-caste man. The sophistry of the 
Theosophical teachings, as interpreted and expounded by oriental 
ingenuity, have taken under their sáfe protection many a supersti-- 
tion which would have long been dead, had not Theosophy invaded 
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India—in its ambition for a world wide Empire. Now a profession of, 
Universal Brotherhood by the Hindu who does not want to give up 
lis caste prejudices, is cu tainly a form of dishonesty. The 
Panchama is not treated as a younger brother, who requires to be 
helped by those of higher development but asa walking embodi- 
ment of plague whose very touch contaminates. The life-long 
labours of the venerable founder of the Theosophical Society at 
the amelioration of the condition of the down-trodden classes have 
not bronght the Adyar Brahinan even a millimetre nearer in sympa- 
thy towards the despised Pariah. So the pretensions of universal 
brotherhood must continue to be a sham as long as the present 

attitude of the high caste Theosophist continues towards the low- 
caste members of the Society. ‘The scene presented by the annual 

eonvention-festival of the Society is but a parable enacted to prove 

the unwillingness of the members to carry out in practice their 

vaunted ideal of the universal brotherhood of humanity. The 

casto barriers remain as insuperable as ever, and a special enxiety 

is evinced lest the sense of an overflowing love for one's brother 

should lead to a breach of any descipline asto eating or bathing. 

It would look as though the Hindu thought that spirituality was 

either centered in one's stomach or hovered about one's skin. The 

great ambition of the Theosophist seems to consist in a discovery of 

man’s relation to his lunar pitris and matters of a similar sort. 

He seems to suffer from a helpless craving for spirituai things. It 

seems to fasten itself on him just as a craving for tobacco or alcohol 

does, An indulgence in spiritual talk seems to act asa sedative 

and soothe his troubled feelings; and like all sedatives it wrecks 

the brain and renders it unfit to discharge its normal functions. 

The consiant dwelling of the mind on ideas not translated into 

practice makes it acquire a habit of mental insincerity. 

Tho third object of the Society viz.—To investigate the unex- 
plained laws of nature and the powers latent in man, has also been 
a fruitful source of this form of evil. That, under the guise of 
psychical investigation, a great deal of objectionable practices are 
had recourse to is a fact known to all; and spiritualistic phenomena, 
wherever they have been examined, have been proved to be due to 
the credulity of the persons imposed upon. There may be spirits, 
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and, for a certainty, there may be powers latent in the human soul; 
but, unfortunately, men have always shown a weakness for deceiv- 
ing their followmen, when they have embarked on a voyage of 
phychic discovery. Theosophists have not proved themselves to be 
exceptions to this general fact of observation, in spite of their 
motto, “ There is no religion higher than Truth.” l 
An examination of the question of tho Mahatmas and the 
speculatiou of the Theosophists on matters supernatural will lead 
one to doubt their sincerity. The Maliatmie affair is now a matter of 
history and fresh light has been thrown on it iu connexion with the 
recent wrangle about the Presidentship of the Society consequent 
on the death of the late President Founder. In the days of Madam 
Blavatsky, the Mahatmas appeared to 'several dozens' of chelas, 
dropped letters from the ceilings of rooms, on one occasion even 
flung a Phoenix Almanac and Diary at the head of some one “with 
some force as if from the sky overhead, in, her presence and indeed 
so great was their solicitude for the Theosophie Priestess that they 
would descend from their Himalayan heights to attend to the repair 
of a broken saucer which she dearly loved. They appeared in 
visions and in their astral bodies as well as in gross aterial bodies 
while awake, to suit the convenience of their disciples. Such was 
the state of matters inthe days previous to the trouble with the 
coulombs. Then in the interval, up to the fime of the illness of the 
President Founder, the Mahatmas seem to have fougl:t shy of the 
idle gaze of the adherents of Theosophy. The "Theosophic litera- 
ture of the interval does not record the excursions of the elder 
brothers of Humanity into the work-a-day world. When an 
account of the visits of the Mahatmas to Col. Olcott was published, 
there was an outburst|of doubt and suspicion as to the genuineness 
and authenticity of the manifestations from the members *hemselves. 
And it is a significant fact that those who had now misgivings, viz. 
Messrs. Bertram Keightley, Upendranath Basu and G. R. S. Mead 
do not figure in the lists of persons who bore testimony to the 
genuineness and authenticity of the phenomena which were exposed 
by Madam Coulomb. The doubting consciences of these gentlemen 
seem to have been dormant all the time. Their passive acquiesance 
smounted to an acceptance before the world of the veracity of such 
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occurencos. It would be of immense advantage, if these people would 
state their viows on the Mabatmic usurpation of the fanctions of tho 
postal authorities aud such tricks as repairing broken saucers &c, 
Thero has been fraud perpetrated in the name of the Mahatmas ; 
and once no less a person than Mr. William Q. Judge, a late Presi- 
dent of the American section had to be expelled in connection with 
letters alleged to have been receivod from the Mahatmas. There 
has boen immorality ; and Mr. Leadbeater the redoubtable pilgrim 
into tho astral planes has been accused of corrupting youthful per- 
sons. These facts make one wish that tho Theosophists had nover 
set about their researches into these supernatural matters. 


The spoculations of the chief exponents of Theosophy abont 
the denizens of tie different planes, the forms and colours with 
which the thoughts and auras are said to clothe tliemselves, all boar 
on their face tho stamp of the improbable. And the climax of in- 
sincerity is roached when the exponents claim but to be tho month- 
pieces of tho Mahatmas. Some may really bo the victims of strong 
hallucination, bat the temptation is so great and human nature so 
vain that many a person must only be deceiving others when pro- 
pounding such teachings with authority. 

What is the result of objectionable practices, unverifiablo 
speculations and attempts at unattainable ideals, which Theosophy 
has taken upon itself to work at and teach to the world, seemingly 
in all earneatness and sincerity ? One thing is certain, viz, that all 
these exercise a slow but potent influence upon society not only 
upon the chosen members of the federation but upon those who are 
outside their precincts as well. Now insincerity in conduct is the 
disease that threatens the life of the Society and it behoves tho 
Theosophists to devote their attention to cultivate integrity iu 
conduct before trying to diszover the psychic powers latent in mau. 

DEVA DATTA. 
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REFLEXIONS ON MY CHILDIIOOD. 


When sorrows keon assai] our life 

Aud bite the heart in nuwbing strifo, 

Childhood's remembrance waking oft 

Wraps tho soul in ploasuro soft 

‘hou golden morn of man's sad duy, 

Childhood, hast thou so sped away ? 

Full pleased wast thou to be with mo 

When quite I could not value thee ; 

Scarce I begin to feei thy charm 

When thou art too far for my arm! 

Upon thy fast receding face, 

Through many a year's thick ning haze, 

] still look back in sweet despair, 

And still I find you still moro fair. 
Images of our infancy. 

Tho village, friends and grassy lea— 

Such powerful charm about thoso hangs 

As soothes tho rage of mental pangs. 
Sivganga with its gravol bold, 

Where groy grassed Nature soems grown old, 

Where flushing groves nro scarcely seen, 

Dawns on mo like a fairy scene. 

lmagination dwells with joy 

Upon those walks I did enjoy, 

When ovning mild doscouded fair 

On tho fantastic landscave there, 

When locked in Friendship's sweet embrace 

l seemed ulove tho human race; 

No'er heart tho mortal ribs beneath 

Had beat indeed so very blithe. 


Upon the plain whose stern expanse, 
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In trecless grandeur fills the glance, 
We oft let loose our childish gloo 
That was at school so long not froc, 
And sporfcd wild in ecstacy 
Till twilight sot in on the lea. 
Oh, for the happincss sublime 
That swelled my little heart that timo! 
When zephyres meek in kisses sweot 
Did round my reeking forehead flit. 

Behind tho grove, whose stunted trees, 
In gravel rude quite ill at ease, 
Shooting their roots far deeper down 
To meet the rock's still harder frown, 
With piteously disfigured charms 
Spread in despair their shrunken arms, 
The mighty shrine of learning see 
Repose in solemn majesty, 
Whose turrets soaring to the sky, 
Give silent silent promise to lift you ligh 
To wisdoem's realm celestial. 
My early days shp does recall 
When I possessed that happy heart 
That never knew a piercing smart. 

The very pains I then endured 
The loathsome rod that sternly cured 
My folly and companion rule 
All turn to pleasure when reviewed. 
Those days were mine, that childish world 
Where guile no blighting wings unfurled, 
And happ' ness flowed one placid stream, 
Now seems a distant joyful droam. 


THE POETIC CHILD. 
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The Private Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai. * 
Vol. T. (1786 —1740.) 


Tho Government of Madras issucd about two years ago a trans- 
Jation in English of the first volume of tho ‘Tamil diary kept by 
Ananda Ranga Pillai who was attached to the French Court at 
Pondicherry during the carly yoars of the Eightcenth century, It 
may, indeed, be a surprise to many that a native belonging to a-race 
that has not oxhibited any signs of historical instinct had been the 
rovular chronicler of events extending over quarter of a century 
during the troublous times of the French supremacy in India. The 
Government of Madras became awaro of the existenco of the diary 
in 1892 through Lieut-Genevral H. Macleod who was then Her 
Brittanie Majesty's Consular Agent at Pondicherry and the adminis- 
tration which was then presided over by Lord Wenlock readily 
took up the suggestion made by Prof. G. W. Forrest, the Director- 
General of Imperial Records, and ordered to have tho diary trans- 
luted into English. The transcribing work was commenced in 1832 
uuder tho control of the Consul. It was found after some time that 
the copy from which the transcription was mado was not tho original 
diary written by Ranga Pillai, but only a copy in the possession of 
M. Montbrun. An attempt was thereforo made to discover the 
original diary itsolf which resulted in obtaining Vol. T and 1I by the 
Madras Government and the last volume by the French authorities. 
It was then found that the diary was not a continuous record of the 
period embraced but had several breaks here and there which 
amonnted in all to two years. It is believed that these breaks 
represent lost volumes. 

It is strange tho existenco of the diary was not known for moro 
than a century after it was written. The representatives of the 
family of Ranga Pillai do uot. seom to have attached any special 

value to this possession. aud for nearly a century the diary lay 


*The Private Diary , of Ananda Range Pi Pillai Dubash to J. L'. Dupleix, 
Governor of Poudicherry—a recerd of matters political, historical, social and 
personal from 1736 to 1781. Vol. I. Government Press Madras, Rs. 8 or 4s. 6d. 
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uncared for in their house. In 1846 it was first unearthed by 
M. Gallois Montbrun who took a deep interest in old vernacular 
writings and began at once to take extracts from it. The copy 
which is now preserved in the National Library at Paris is believed 
to have been made by M. Ariel. The first attempt at translation 
was made in 1870 when M, Lande rendered into French the account 
of the seige of Pondicherry in 1748 by Admiral Boscawen, In 
1869 Prof. Julien Vinson who is now the Professor o' the Living 
Oriental Languages at Paris brought out a translatio 1 of portions 
of the diary which he amplified later on and issued under the title 
of Les Francois daus l'Inde. Even this was not complete but con- 
tained only extracts of what appeared to him interesting items. 
The present publication is therefore the first and the fullest trans- 
lation of the diary and apparently no pains have been spared to give 
the public an accurate and at the same time a complete rendering 
into English of this precious historic fragment. | 


Ananda Ranga Pillai, the author of the dairy. was born in 1709 
in Perambur, a village afew miles to the north of Madras. His father 
who was carrying on business as a merchant at Madras emigrated to 
Pondicherry in 1716 with his family with a view to improve his busi- 
ness undor the French. He continned there with varying success 
and when he died in 1726 M. Levoir, the then French Governor, 
employed his son Ranga Pillai to continue lis fathers work under 
his Government. The young merchant soon fellinto the good gra- 
ces of the Governor who resolved to appoint him as the native head 
of the French factory at Porto Novo. Meanwhile Ranga Pillai 
himself established trading posts at his own coast which greatly 
facilitated the increase of the French trade. Both M. Dumas 
and M. Dupleix whosucceeded as Governors of Pondicherry seem to 
have entertained a good opinion of Ranga Pillai. ‘The confidence 
of the authorities in him increased as he advanced in years and his 
rapid rise to power dates from the time when Dupleix assumed office 
as Governor of Pondichersy. In I747 Ranga Pillai was formally 
appointed Courtier or Chief Dubash to the French Court. In those 
days the title Dubash signified ore who was versed in two languages 
probably an interpreter and that of Courtier, chief native agent for 
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the French. Throughont his life he was held in good esteem by 
the French authorities in token of which lie received titles of honour 
from time to time. Soon after the downfall of Dupleix (1754) 
Ranga Pillai's power and influence began to decline though he still 
continued to be looked upon by the people as their head. He seems 
to liave been finally removed from office by Governor Loyrit in 1756 
and died on the 12th of January 1761—four days before the historic 
event of the surrender of Pondicherry to Col. Coote. 


The diary begins from the 6th of September 1736 and from 
the preamble we gather the objects of the diarist in keeping the 
record. ‘I proceed to chronicle what I hear with my ears; what I 
see with my eyes the arrivals and departures of ships and whatsoever 
wonderful or novel takes place." A love of veracity and curiosity 
seems to have led the diarist to keep this record and we notice with 
pleasure he keeps us to his determination of being accurate even at 
the risk of rendering his diary often ynlively and monotonous. 
Taken as a whole it is a curious medley of affairs near and remote 
—Pevenis of social, political, historical, and persenal importance. 
Appointments of Governors and administrators, their transfer and 
recall, deliberations of the Governor in Council, and issue of pro- 
clamations; state functions and dinners; arrivals of ships and 
despatches from Home; signing of contracts and embarking of 
cargo to foreign ports; firing of salutes and reception of visitors 
with due ceremony ; caste feuds, family-quarrels and happenings in 
the town together with character-sketches of individuals ; personal 
meditations and reflection, have supplied matter for the diarist, and 
as he proceeds to record one or other of these with a 
directness and clearness which render his pictures vivid and 
attractive we get an insight into the peculiar administration of 
Pondicherry in the flourishing days of the French East India Com- 
pany and its forgotten power and influence in the East. Of the 
principal historical events that crowd in this volume may be 
mentioned the permission given by the Nawab of Arcot to the 
French to establish a mint for the issue of French Coins (1736); the 
acquisition of Karikal; the depradatiors of the Mahrattas and the _ 
fall of Trichinopoly and its subsequent cession io the Nizam; and 
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the murders of the Nawab of Arcot and his son. An account is 
also given of the invasion of Nadir Shah and the capture of Delhi, 
from which we learn that his original name was Tahmasp Quli Khan 
and that in order to commemorate his victory over the Emperor of 
Delhi he caused, in suppression of all previous currency, coins to be 
issued in his name which were not circular but pointed at one end. 
Mention is also made of Minakshi Ammal, the last Queen of the 
Naick dynasty that ruled over Trichinopoly, who gallantly resisted 
the attacks of Chanda Sahib, but was finally vanquished in 1788 and 
thrown into prison where she ended her days. 


The opinions of the diarist about the many notabilities of the 
day with whom he came into contact are always expressed with 
characteristic boldness and directness which not infrequently 
surprises the reader. His following panegyric on M. Dupleix, the 
Governor of Pondicherry vill be read with interest.” “His (Dupleix) 
inethod of doing things is not known to any one, because none else 
is possessed of the quick mind with which he is gifted, In patience 
he has no equal He has peculiar skill in carrying out his. plans 
and designs; in the management of affairs, and in governing; in 
fitting his advice to time and persons; in maintaining at all times 
an even ccuntenance; in doing things through proper agents; in 
addressing them in appropriate terms ; and in assuming a bearing at 
once dignified and courteous towards all* * * * * Owing to these 
qualities, he has acquired such a reputation as to make all people 
say that he is the master, and that others are useless individuals. 
Because God has favoured him with unswerving resolution, and 
because he is threatened with danger the inhabitants are confident 
and foarless; and are even able to defy the people of towns opposed 
to them. This is solely due to the skill and adminietrative ability 
of the Governor. If he did not occupy this position, and if the 
danger had occurred in the times of his predecessors, the inhabitants 
of this city would be a handred times more disturbed and terrified 
than the followers of the irvader: such is the general opinion re- 


garding M. Dupleix. Besides this, if his courage, character, bear- 
ing, greatness of mind and skill in the battle field were put to the 
tost, he could be compared only with the Emperor Aurangzeb and 
Louis XIV, and not with any other monarch." 
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The social picture of the times as reflected in the pages of tho 
volume before us cannot be said to be of great interest. In fact 
it is subordinated to the political and historical and is given only so 
far as it concerned the French Government. It will add to the 
knowledge of the South Indian Sociologists and antiquarians to 
know that the caste factions known as the “Right and the Left 
Hand Factions of Southern India,’ which provoked much contro- 
versy in recent times, were then in full swing and even went so far 
88 to threaten the public pesce and force the French Goverument 
to issue the following proclamation dated the 31st July 1741. 


""Whereas it has been represented to us that the men of tho 
right-hand caste object to chettis and other sectarians of tho left- 
.hand entering the town by the Madras street, either on horseback, 
or in palanquins; and whereas they urge, on the ground of longstan- 
ding custom of the country that this privilege should be reserved to 
them alone, we, the membersof the Supreme Council of Pondichery 
hereby pronounce that the claim of the right-hand caste to the 
exclusive use of this road cannot be admitted. It is the emphatic 
declaration of His Majesty that this town. shall be free to all its 
inhabitants, irrespective of caste or creed; that tbere shall be no 
bar or restriction in the case of any particular sect; nnd that all 
shall be allowed unrestrained enjoyment of the streets so long as 
the laws of the state are not infringed. The new Madras street has 
been thrown open to the public as a highway, in order that the left- 
hand caste may share the benefit of it equally with the right-hand. 
We therefore give publicity to the order authorising the freepassage 
of all traders and chetties along the Vazudavur or Madras roads, on 
horseback or in palanquins. Men of all castes, right-hand or left- 
hand, are hereby informed that they can, after entering the town- 
gates, repair to their respective streets by either of the roads 
running on the right or the left of the town-wall. Whoever, 
whether of tho higher classes or not, contravenes this ordor, shall 
be deemed guilty of disturbing the public poace and shall be liable 
to the penalty attaching to that offence.” 


i Except here and there the volnme abounds with much useless 
information and before attempting to say any fina! word on tho 
diary we shall proceed to examino tho second volume which has 
recontly been published. 


SENEX 


RANTIDEVA—AN EXAMPLE OF PERFECT .UNSELFISII- 
NESS AND DEVOTION. 


BY SWAMI SARADANANDA. 
(A story from the Bhagalat LX. 21 ) 


(Introduetion:—'l'he book of Jou in the Christian Bible contains 
a solitary exauiple of man’s love for rigiteousnessy and trust in God. 
The Puranas of the Hindus, abound with such noblo oxamples; but 
whilo tho formor is extolled so much by students and preachers of 
religion, the latter have been uniformly noglected. Wo offor here 
a specimon from the Bhagavat, to enable the reader to judge 
for himself its oxcellenco. It is a free rendering of tho story, 
but we may assuro him that nothing has been inserted, which is not 
in tlie original.) 

In the glorious days of old India, when men loved to know and 
walk in the ways of the Lord, thoro livod a patriarch, whose virtues 
were extolled in heaven and earth. Ho wasa king and had a 
large family and retinue, but he thought ho would nevor be anxious 
for their support and maintenanco. For was it not truo that all 
the necossaries of life would bo brought to his door, if he trusted 
iu the Lord. and served his fellow-boings, looking upon them all as 
tho veritable image of Hari, tho Lord of the Universe? Aud 
strangely enough, food, clothing, and all that ho noeded used to 
come to him, though ho nevor toiled liko other men. Tho king was 
quite satisfied with what he obtained by depending upon the Lord, 
and sharod his benefits with all around him, His hospitality waa 
famous and never would he say nay, to unyone, who came to him 
for food or drink, however low his casto might be. For them, tho 
sympathy of the good king know no bounds. Ho tried in every 
way to supply their wints and folt grieved when he had not the 
power to do so. ‘hus years rolled on and tho king was glad to 
think that tho Lord Hari, had made him tho rcfugo of the destitute 
and needy. l 

But thoro came a timo when tho king hünsolf was in want, and 
his dopondants. 1t was indecd a period of groat trial for hiw, but 


. 
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ho coutinucd relieving the distress and misery of the poor, as for- 
erly, and placed his entire confidence in the Lord. The scarcity 
grew worse, but he would uot think of feeding himself and those 
that he called his own, before he had satisfisd the hunger of the 
poor, who came for his help. Thus, many a day, the virtuous king 
had to yo witnout food, but was contented, that by depriving hiw- 
self he could serve his suffering fellow-beings. 

The pressure grew harder still and there came a day when he 
found he had nothing to offer to the strangers who came to his door 
nor anything with which to feed himself and family ! Nothing came 
to him, even though he depended on the Lord more than ever! So 
he with all his relations fasted day after day, but never did he 
disbelieve in the.power and righteousness of Hari! Forty-eight days 
had thus passed without any food or drink, when a pot of porridge, 
made of flour, milk and ghee was brought to him. The king and 
his people could hardly move by that time, so much overcome wero 
they with hunger, thirst, and weakness of body occasioned by their 
fast. Asthey were going to take their meal, in came a hungry 
Brahmana who wanted some food. The king: 1eceiving him with 
respect as the image of Hari, gave him a part of the porridge. 
When the Drahmana' went away satisfied, in came a Sudra and 
begged for food. So the king satised lim with a portion of the 
reu.ainder of the porridge. ‘Then entered a Chandala accompanied 
by dogs, and told the king that he and his dogs had not any food 
for days. The king gave him a hearty welcome, and saluting him 
and lus dogs as Hari, offered him the rest of the porridge. Then 
there was nothing left for the starving king and his family, excopt- 
ing a little drink, At this jancture, a man of oven a lower caste 
than a Chandala, enteréd and asked the king for a drink, as ho was 
dying of thirst. The noble king seeing him quite tired out and 
thirsty, addressed him in those sweet words: “I desired not of tho 
Lord, the greatness which comes by the attainment of the eight- 
fold powers, nor dol pray Him that I may not be born again; my 
one prayer to Him is, that I may ever feel the pain of others, as if 
I were residing within their bodies and that I may have the power 
ef relieving their pain and making them happy’! ‘Thus saying, the 
king gave him the driuk, and remarked that his own fatigue, hunge 
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thirst, and the nnrest and despondencg of his mind, had all dis- 
appeared, when giving drink to one, who needed it so badly ! ` 
Now the rnlers of tle different spheres who could shower 
wealth and power on him who worshipped them, and the greatest of 
them all, the creative principle of Vishnu, Maya, the mistross of 
this universe, appeared before the devoted king and told him to 
worship them all, that he might attain the riches of this world, and 
so Lecome free of the wants from which he had been suffering so 
acutely. The king saluted them all as the different forms of Hari, 
his only beloved, but askud for nothing, as he had no desire for 
things of this world, evon though he had suffered from the want 
of them. He placed his heart on Hari, loving and worshipping 
lim without any thonglt of selfish gain. So Maya, the queen of 
the world, and her attendants, disappeared like a dream, finding 
bim thus determined not to worship her for what she had to offer. 
Through the great lore which he had for his fellow-beings this 
noble king Rantideva became a Yogi, and realised Hari, the Ono 
Indivisible Ocean of Knowledge, Existence, and Bliss, the Soul of 
all souls, knowing Whom, ona attains to everlasting Llessedness, 
becoming free from all wants and doubts As a result of tho 
exemplary life of thia great king, his followers also devoted them- 


selves to tho worship of Narayana and ultimately became Yogis.— 
The Prabuddha Bharata. 


THE PASSING AWAY OF A GREAT MAN OF 
TRAVANCORE. 

We are deeply grieved to hear of the death of Sriman Veda- 
drisadasx Mudaliar Avergal, Retired Judge of the Travancore Iligh 
Court and a much respected resident of Trivandraw. He lived up 
toa very old age, having been 88 atthe time of his death. His 
llighness the Maharajah entertained great regard for the grand old 
man. He led a very pious and charitable life and was a true Saiva 
Siddhanti. llo was one of our Patrons and was helping a good 
deal our Journal which is solely devoted to tho exposition of 
Dravidian Philosophy and Literature. May his soul rest in. Rivam. 
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Reviews and Notes. 


Mr. Kanchi Nagalingam Mudaliar the publisher of Meikanda 
Sastram and other works has to be congratula- 
Devaram and Tiru- toa on his bringing out a boautiful edition of 
EET: Sri Sundara Marti Nayanar's Devara Hymns 
and of Tirumurai Tirattu. Each Ilymn is followed by a brief 
summary of the incidents in the life of the Saint connected therc- 
with, other incidents of importance connected with the particular 
place where the Hymn was composed and it contains also directions 
as regards distance &e from the important station on the Railway 
lines. The first volume contains also Sri Arunagirinathar’s Biy 
sip under each stalam. The Volume of 8(5gpa»»3 870-0 contains 
100 Selected Hymns from the Devaram; tho whole of Tiruvachakam, 
and of '"l'iruvisaippa and sglections of othor Tirumurais. ‘Those 
Hymns which are a peronnial source of joy .and inspiration to the 
Tamil people are printed in very govd type and in the very best of 
paper, aud the Volumes ouglit to be welcomed by all lovers of these 
beautiful Sacred Hymns. 


M. Edward Charles describes in the Children's page of the 
Quiver the Tsar’s presént-to the French Nation, 
ü T i^ which wasa map of France made of precious 
i j stones, valued at a Quarter of milion 
sterling. It is said to be one of the most wonderful maps in the 
world. It is forty inches square. It is a blazing, scintillating ex- 
pance of gems, every ono of which came from the mines of Russin. 
The gronnd work is polished Jasper, the 87 departments are so arran- 
ged that the colours never clash, the sealboard is of a whitish grey 
marble. ‘I'he cities and towns of France are represented by stones 
ofa special class: Paris is a ruby, Lille is a diamond, Havre 
emerald, Bordeaux Aquamarine, Nantes Beryl, Lyons tourmaline, 
-Ronen a sapphire, cherboury an alexandrite. The names are in solid 
gold, the rivers in polished platinum. Some of tlie gems are so rare 
as to be priceless. 
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The Sister Nivedita sailed for Europe in the second week of 
August. 


“ An inclement monarch and an illiterate monk” says a cele“ 


brated Persian sage, ‘are the two worst enemi»s of a country and 
religion.’ 


The Government of India have offered half a dozen scholarships 
of £150 a year, tenable at Birmingham and Manchester Universities 
for the study of Commerciol subjects. 
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Vol. VIII SEPTEMBER 1907. No. 6 
Tiruvunthiar. 
A DIGEST. 4 


THE treatise called Thiruvunthiar is the earliest, though not 


the most important, of the celebrated 14 Saiva 
Siddhanta Shastras, which contain ina nat- 
shell the teachings of the Gnana-kanda (knowledge portion) of the 
Saiva agamas. The Vedas and the Agamas are the revelations of 
the Holy Lord Siva, the first being a general treatise and the 
second, aspecial one. The teachings of the Vedas had been given 
to us in the Hymns of Devaram and Tiruvachakam by the masters 
of the Religion who flourished, at least, before the 7th century 
A. C.—nearly 500 years before the first work on the Siddhanta was 


Introductiou. 


heard. 
His Holiness Uyyavantha Devar, tbe author of this treatise, 
travelled south on a pilgrimage as far as Rames- 
Author and date. varam and on his return journey stayed at 
"lhiruvisaloor on the banks of the Kaveri. At this time he was 
visited by a person, who cuickened by his holy presence, prayed 
for initiation into the mysteries of spiritual experience, as he had 
* A peper read before the Vivekananda Society, Colombo by Me, B.S. Supra. 

MANIAM, 
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been whirling till then in the ocean of sorrow—Lirths and deaths. 
His prayer was granted ; be was shown the deceptive nature of 
the body and its organs ; of the world outside and the inner long- 
ings that kept him bound ; and the true nature of Atma and Sivam ; 
hé was further initiated how to be in constant communion with 
Bivam in order to destroy the tendencies developed from the past ; 
and finally this treatise was uttered to him asa guide in ease he 
fell off from his experience. Tho one, who thus had the benefit of 
this teaching wae His Holiness Alndaiya Devar of Tiruvisaloor ; 
and it is said to have been delivered in the year 1070 of the Sali- 
vahana Era, equivalent to 1147 A. C.—Accordingly, the book is 
757 years old. 
Unlike the other books of this class, Tiruvunthiar is exclusively 
a science of experience, a way to spiritual com- 
munion, intended as it was, for the ripened 
souls who thirst after the Holy Presence. Tho circumstances 
connected with its delivery shows beyond doubt that it was meant 
to be a staff to lean on, when the feet slip from spiritual experience 
ewig tothe powerful impressions of wordly experience which 
aright stil, lurk within. To expect then a disquisition of the 
doctrines of the Suddhe Advaita Siddhanta Philosophy in this work 
is a mis-calculation, though tho copious commontary of Sivapra- 
kasanar affords much information in that respect. ‘The text is in 
form and expression very emphatic and impressive, and sticks in 
the mind almost unconsciously. A digest of such a work cannot 
but be brief, briefer than the brief text. What are put forward in 
+5 verses have been classified under 17 headings, but oxplanations, 
chiefly from the commentary, have boen added to recapitulate what 
was taught in the class-lectures on the subject by Mr. H. Tiravilau- 
gau. This digest is nttemptod not on the prosumption of scholarly 
attainmonts or spiritual qualificutiuns, but in a brotherly spirit, to 
present an opportanity for all concerned, to repeat what was heard, 
ete for phar eae it may be thought over, known and 
The meaning of Be kaa (Unthiar) is a real puzzle. Dr. Pope 
" in his introduction to tho chapter of e è Ruri in 
— Tiravachakam says, “Tamil Scholars give differ- 


Neture of tho book. 
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ent interpretations of the word Unthiyar. Itseoms to mean the 
players at a game resembling battledoor and shuttlecock, The 
word Unthi is, I imagine, used for the shattlecock or ball which 
the players cause to fly aloft.” Unthiyar means the players at 
the game called e «# Unthi as well aa a treatise or book connected 
with the play but what this play is we are not told iu any of the 
Unthiyar or its commentarics except that it is a play among women. 
A game of the following description is said to have been indulged 
in by girls in ancient times. Three holes are made on the earth 
side by side, (the two at the ends obliquely) and connoctod to one 
another at the bottom by a tannel ; the holein the middle is mado, 
on purpose, considerably smaller than the other two, which aro 
filled with sand when the play commences. Two girls now tako 
their scats at the onds opposite each other: the hole in the middlo 
is covered by a small piece of cloth; one girl deals a blow with the 
fist on the sand in the hole at her end and the other trios to catch 
the cloth which shoots iu the air, pushed up by the air in. the 
tunnel. If she fails to catch she loses the game, and will have to 
start the play from her cad,antil the other loses. It would appear 
that when the play is going on, thcy sing songs with the refraia 
e $Suo,»(Unthipara. It wi'l be an interesting discovery if ballads. 
or pastorals with such refrain can be traced at the present day 
among the popular songs. Very probably the first two lines woro 
repeated by the girl who gives tho play and the last, by the other. 
Any howe4u. would then mean ‘spring and fly from 2 8—to 
spring or shoot up. If this is the game referred to, Dr. Pope would 
be right in hisinference that the game might resemble battledoor and 
' ehuttlecock, though there is the shuttlccock in some form and no 
battledoor. The only other mcaning known is 5». 8-Fo», ‘fly 
thy evils’. This subject may be left here for further investigation. 


Now io pum with the NM 
1. *That one, the absolute, the all conscious, the Blissful 


Pathi. (=The Lord. space, different from the nameable and ,pame- 
"on less, the consort of Grace and Wisdom, the 


-— — -= wee ee MM eee ee 


"The NM idle ve stanzas when particular reference ix made ax shove. 
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38 23 5 
golden sharo, the thiof, the master who enslaves us, 
3 l1 . 24 " 
the Witness, pervades all unsullied, shines in eight 
forms. 


The Lord as one is the energising spiritin the Universe, not 
bound by any limitations or imperfections, but as pure Intelligence 
leaving nothing to be known, as He is knowledge itsolf, Pure Bliss 
fur beyond the bodily experience, extendiog and  uutaiuted 
like space; Heis nota ‘thing’ within the limited sphere of the 
senses, to be named or described, much less is Ho a non-entity as 
the sky-flower or hare's horn. In him is the Power (Sakti) of 
Grace and wisdom inseparably bound as consort, Grace to lift up 
the bound souls, and wisdom to illumine the darkness (Anava.) 
He isthe golden share in man's hande which misuses for sowing 
thistles—a price-less boon, indispeusable for hiselevation, but which 
he tuens for his destruction; He, the thief, lurks in the soul from 
the past, undetected, who will rob it of all possessions—Karmas 
(deeds), Vasanas (impressions) and agnana (ignorance), and as 
master, have under subjection the thus emptied soul, showering on 
it godly possessions instead ; the Witness, in whose presence evolu- 
tion and involution takes place, the Unaffected and the Unchanging ; 
He pervades like space, everything material and immaterial ; the 
Life of life, the Life, and like space is unaffected by the thunder, 
and lightning of evolution &. Eight ave His forms: Earth, 
Water, Fire, Air, Ether, the Sun, the Moon and Atma (soul), these, 
His body, and Ho, the life. 


4 
2. That knowledge is not to be known, unsearchable is It, 


16, NT 
Pathi Unimaginable,a rarity for thought; looked 


incomprehensible. 211 
for, disappears. 


That Intelligence or wisdom (the Lord) is of a nature different 
from objective knowledge obtained by the knower (Gnathru) from 
the knowable (Gneya)-by the subject from the object, what thus 
comes under the perception of the subject cannot but be “Jada”, 
insentient and consequently, limited and perishable. The instru- 
ments of knowledge which the “ knower uses for the examination 
of the “knowable " are but “Jada,” whether perceived by the five 
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senses or projected in thc imagination from the acquired ideas, all 
are but ‘ Jada’; from the rude sense objects to the most abstract 
thoughts or imaginations extends the little fold of “Jada "—all 
evanescent and changing. The Jabours of the painter, the poet 
and the intellectual philosopher are but in vain. How shocking to 
learn that; but the seers of Truth who transcend this little 
sphere of ‘ Jada’ koow the vanity of this all. Hence is it said, 
that the Lord, the Chaitanya-Intelligence cannot be known by the 
senses or thought. He is in the subject as the subject; to search 
for him outside in order to know Him as object, separate from the 
knower, is a wild goose chat». The foolish shepherd having the 
lamb on the shoulders, searches for it in caves and caverns, grieves, 
sighs and sobs. 


3. Where search PA is the abode of Sivam. It is where 


39 
Pathi realianbie. Natham and Prana blend—Not a place nameable 
but attainable under direction. 


Ho is therefore above search, n«me and form ; though un- 
searchable and unknowable, he is attainable only to be * discerned’ 
and realised ander the guidance of the seers. 


Where the Atma sees as subjective-knowledge, the never- 
changing, motionless perfect Wisdom (the Lord), losing the idea 
of its Union with such Wisdom, there is Sivam established. There 
too, where natham (essence of sound) which is seated in the Mula 
dhára and Prana (Vital air) seated in the Navel-centre, coursing up 
together blend in the Sahasrara (the thousand petalled lotus)— 
the crown of the apinal column. Such is the conception of the 
Inconceivable Nirguna Sivam. 


Pam (=the bound 4. eee Pasu), the heir to Freedom, knows 


soul.) by sttention, ever’ is. 


The Atma, the bound soul, is spirit because it knows; it knows 
things with the aid of the Karanas (organs; one by one; it tenda 
towards one thing and then returns from it to take up another ; this 
method of knowing is peculiar to Pasu and is called s. e, 
koowledge by attention as opposed to the Pure Intelligence-Butta 
Chaitanya of the Pathi. Pasu is the Intelligence that ‘knows’ aj 
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wB a and Pathi is the Intelligence that ‘makes known’ » AMES 
woe; the source of wisdom. Pasu is the power of sight aud Pathi, 
the sun. Pasu never exists by itself, its nature is to cling to some- 
thingand become that (eriégsawarerurse); in bondage it 
identifies itself with the bonds, in Freedom, with the Lord; it is 
the iron between two magnets the nearer the one, the farther from 
the other. It is like a crystal reflecting any colour brought before 
it; in darkness it is dark, in light it is light. Nor does it ceaso to 
exist; it exists in bondage as well in Freedom; it ever is: it is 
doubtless bound but bound t5 be free. 
Pasu literally, what is bound, is from the past under bond— 
Sirm Domin the veil of darkness, Anava. In that state of 
(=causal states.) ^ unconciousness, it is devoid of the Vidyatatvas 
(powers of knowledge) kalai, Viddhai &e. which evolve from Asud- 
dha Maya, and are associated with it to work out its path, hence 
this state of unconsciousness, unassociated with Kalai &c. is called 
Kevala Avasta, state of aloneness, (anconsciqus-aloneness as oppo- 
sed to conscious aloneness)—state of dissociation. This veil of utter 
darkness is lifted a bit at the time of projection (srishti) by the 
Grace of the Lord with the instruments of Kalai and Viddbai; that 
state of meagre-intelligence, the state in which we are now in, is 
Sakala Avasta, the state with Kalai &c. the state of association. 
The third state is when the soul attains Divine grace by gradual 
preparation—when it is free from all bondage—this is called Sutta 
Avasta, state of Purity. To explain the above states of the soul by 
comparison ; the eye with the power of sight is ia utter darkness 
in the night, unablo to see, that is Kevala ; wher a candle is lightcd, 
the eye is able to see certain things close by, though not all—that 
is sakala, the eye which was able to see only one thing at a timo in 
the candle light, sees at daybreak all, tho darkness vanishes and 
the candle is thrown away —this is suttam. These three states aro 
called Karana avastas—causal states. 


5. The root of worldliness is I-making Desire. Doubt and 
Delusion habituated to the ‘ dual throng ’and tho 


Tasam (—bond). j . 43 e 
ramifications of Maya, (cosmic matter)taw has 


2 
ever been iu bondage, 
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The idea of Pasu, the bound soul, presupposes a bond or bonds 
—Pasam. Anava, that which tends to I-making, 
the darkness that covers the soul from the past, 
the cause of Agnaus or Avidya has been mentioned before. It is 
the Mulamala—original evil or causal evil, or sahajamala, innate 
taint, which prompts the idea of separateness and self-conceit and 
causes Desire (mogha) It is Anava that blinds one from realising 
himself and the Lord, it is subtle and permeates one's à eeds, words; 
thoughts, motives and what not. 


Ansva. 


Blinded by anava and faduced by Mogh», the souls in their 
scramble for pleasure commit deeds, good and 
evil. If good is to cause happiness, and ewil, 
misery to souls, and if there is the deep rooted Mogha in the heart 
of each soul longing for ‘happiness’ it would follow that good and 
evil are bound by self sacrifice and self assertion respectively, 
which again are centred in Anava—the one being a subjection and 
the other an assertion of Anava. Here then is the secret of the 
Law of actions and reactions—the Law of Karma, good. deeds 
causing good and evil deeds, evil, to the doer. Until the complete 
subjugation of Anav&—,which state is called Malapari pagam— 
maturity of evil)—pleasure and pain force upon the soul as results 
or reactions of its good and evil deeds. This Law of causes and 
effects which connects us to the hoary-past, shapes our present and 
future and is the regulator of births and deaths—a just and noble 
Law, the pride of the Sanatana Dharma and the bed-rock of Bad- 
dhigm, revealed in the wild woods of India, Karma then is another 
bond of the soul. 


The third bond is maya—cosmic matter, that primordial sube- 
tance out of which the insentient universe,—the 

= Jadaprapancham, is evolved. This mays is con- 
sidered in its two states—the asuttamaya and the Prakriti maya— 
the one subtler than the other: the evolution of these and of the 
'tetvas" in their proper order is, though very interesting in itself, 
too large a subject for treatment here, suffice it to say that maya 
supplies to all souls, body, organs, worlds and enjoyments (amar 
ejas Qu 8:5) and causes dcubt and delusion to those under it 


Karma. 
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clutches. The last two, karma and maya are said to be Aganthnka- 
mala—incidental taints. 


Thus we see that I-making and desire born of anava, pleasure 
and pain born of karma and doubt and delusion born of maya 
drown the soul in the ocean of sorrow, in the whirl of samasara— 
births and deaths. Intoxicated with maya, they mistake phantoms 
for Reality, Asat for sat. Though maya is the material cause of 
Sat-Aeat (—Reality- the Universe it is Asat, in relation to the soul, 

Unreality). sat, which knows and acts; in its turn the soul 
is Asat in relation to God, without whom it cannot know. In fact, 
Pasu partakes of the nature of both Pathi and Pasam and is honce 


called satasat. 


La 
2 
6. To cease from the pursuit, to turn all organs direct to 


25 T 

Path to Freedom, Intelligence, to forget not His Grace but to bo 
à : 29 

in constant communion, this is the path to 


20 
Freedom, Hasten, Hasten. 


It was told how the soul pursues the phantoms of the world, 
through its intoxication of Maya; the mind and the scnses trained 
to ‘run out’ after them from the immemorial past have tightened 
the chains of Karma and Maya. Useless, is this pursuit. Now the 
only way open is to halt, retrace and to run in, turning the mind 
towards Chaitanyg; to givo up the roots of evil and to look for tho 
seed of Freedom ; with careful restraint not to turn back or to tho 
sides, to run straight towards the resonance of the Holy feet, to 
fix all thoughts on Him ; to rouse the sleeping dame His Grace and 
to lean on her without remission, this is tho path to Frecdom. Tho 
Great seera, Yogis have thus worked up, unattached to anything. 


Way of Love. 7. No sooner welts the heart, than one with 
Him. 

The Path to Freedom is two-fold. To hear tho holy numo 

* Panchakshars " of the Lord who assumed form fer our sake, to 

see the truth underlying such name as shown by Him and to. nnite 

with Him in the manner He unifies py instructing about His ctornal 
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Presence, melts the soul like heated wax and in its great Love is 
ec:tatic and one with Him, this is the path of Love. The import- 

anco of cultivating the heart over the intelicct, of feeling over 

thonght is evident here. The knowledge of ehastras or the grasp 
of the abstract truths is of little avail if the heart cannot pine for 
Him who is in the heart and lose itself in pining. The cestacy of 
spiritual Love breaks all shackles and ends in the complete union 
of the Lover and the Beloved. 


8. Through the Pedestal Regions, divert the Prana and 
raise to the podestulless higher abode and blend 


with the natham ; the Tene wisdom you partake 
aud attain the Fourth. stage. 


Wny of concentration. 


The second is the pathyof concentration, there are said to bo 
six nerve-centres or plexuses in the spinal column, called Afthira 
by our masters ; they are store-honses of erergy, the seats, supports 
or pedestals of certain gods or functionaries of 
the Lord. About ihe lower cud of. tho spinal 
column is the sacral plexus iriangu'ar in jorm, wulathara—the 
basic-pedestal, which is the seat of Pranava, vod Vigneswara. 
Between this region and the navel is Swüvhishtüna, square in form 
the seat of Brahma lhe third is the navel region, mauipuragam, 
crescent form, seat of. Vishnu. The fourth is the region of the 
heart, Anakatham, triangular in form, seat of Rudra; the fifth is 
tho region of the throat, Visutti, hexagon in form, scot of Mahos- 
wara ; the sixth is the region betwixt the brows, Anjgna, circular 
io ferm, seat of Sathasivem. Along the aides of ihe spiual column 
run the Jda anid Pingala nerve-currents through which Prana acts; 
in tho centre is a hollow canal called Sushumna which is closed at 
the Lotiom, 


Athiras. 


Now as a preliminary step, the mind is trained to concentrato 
on tho forms of the deities mentioned befere, established on the 
tix pedestals; when this proves successful, tbe Prana is checked 
and concentrated on the basic pedestal; the coiled up energy 
Kandalini—natham, is roused which forecs up its way through tho 
susbumna canál touching the differeat centres. When it reaches 


-> 
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the Brahmarandra—Sandramandala or the thousand  petalled 
lotuz,~- hich is tha brain ceatre, Prana and Natha blend and the 
ronl is lost in the chitakasa. ‘This is the honey of wisdom in the 
body—to merge one’s mind in the Great mind, one’s soul in the 
groat soul, perfect Bliss of tho Fourth states sayujya, is here. 


It should be noted that the concentration on tho deities in the 
Atharas is Athara yoga whereas seeing the 

Athara-yoga. oda Z " 
Atma in its aloncness is Nirathara Yoga. 


10 -- 16 
9, Discriminate ‘ the five’ from Intelligence, unattached to 
10 
their ramifications, Unslumbering, discerning be,— 
it 38 
established in discernment and Wisdom, Even in 


wakefulness the highest Bliss of Tunya you experi- 
33 
ence, the sense-enjoyments becoming those 
Nirathara Yoga. * 29 


other, such are the true recluses. 


The soul is said to be functioning in the Athiras in different 
states or Avastas. Without entering into de- 
tails, it may be mentioned here that when the 
soul is Anjgna, the region hetwixt tho brows, it has under its power 
35 tatvas, aud is in the waking state-Jagrat. When the soul 
descends to the throat region it functions with 25 tatvas , Gnanen- 
driyas and Karmendriyas having been leftin the Anjgna—this 
is: dreaming state-swapna. When, in tho heart, it has only 3 
tatvas,—clitta, prana and Ullam; it is then in sound slecp— 
sushupti. Perhaps under ordinary circumstances, one has no 
experience beyond this Avasta, for, the fourth, Turiyavarta is 
caused when the sonl is functioning with Prana and Uilam alone in 
ihe navel-regions, this is experienced, when for instance, one 
receives a sudden shock—the breath stops and ke is thrown into 
unconsciousness ; when ho recovers he passes from Turiya te 
Sushupti, Swzpna and Jagrat. The fifth, "l'ariyathitha, is experi 
enced when the soul is in the mulathara, leaving Prana in tho navcl 
-—ihis precedes death. Theso states are called (f prow e» 3) 
Kilalavaththai beings effects of Kevalavasta. 


Kilalávasta. 
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The next set of Avastas that requires mention here is 
Ninmalavastai (Aa woerce,sa3) the cffects of 
Suttüvasth»i already referred to: It covers the 
statos of wisdo, from the spiritual down to the novndzy glory- 
known as th: Thasakaviyam s¢erfiuuw—tho ‘ien resulta? To know 
that tbe the soul is functioning in the outer and the inner senses is 
N:nmala Jagrat; to know oneself by the exercises of the anthakka- 
ranas, inner senses, is Ninmala swapna; to leave off the exercises of 
the anthakkaranas and to unite with unmoved mind, desireless of 
enjoymeuts is Niumala sushupti; to break off from this unmoved 
mind too aud be shiuimg in spiritual aloneness is Niumala-Turiya ; 
to be lost in Sivanautham, Godly Bliss, is Nimmnala Turiyathitham. 


Niumalivnsta 


The above avastas, thoagh iuperfectly explaiiucl hore would 
inark the piogrosa of the soul in ifs spiritual erowth. To diseri-, 
minato the ive bhutas (ruZnneats) and the other Tatvas from the 
suul, tu break off all attachments to the forms of, maya aud to 
isolate oneself trom ali the Karonis, without felling iato the sleep 
vf Kevala Lut disce: ning, respl-ndent in the glowing conciousness, 
is Niáthara yoga uud to Le firmly estiblish.d in the chaitanya 
lusiug separateness such as subject and object, is the liighest yoga, 
the gnana yoga ; expressiuns such as Gerganww Conds, gA sA 
alacswenl, p.cmr70:0e0 re sm 7. but meau this subjecuve union, the 
spiritual Establishment. 


To such as have passed beyond I-making, kevalakoriya Jagrat 
is Sutta Kariya Ninmala Turiya, Even tho ordinary waking stato 
is one of spiritual Discernment—the Widom and Dli-s experi- 
enced in the * alone become’ state, broaksa through the walls of the 
inner and the ourer senses and flows around, so that what is touch- 
ed, smelt, tasted, seen or heard is that spirit. Evcn the previous 
impressivus of sense enjoymonts become spiritual. Sach arc the 
real yogis, the renounced, who whirl uot in worldlinoss but staud 
mute as the tongueless belt. 


26 y 42 
10. Should differentiation cease and the whole nniverse he 
absorbed in you «nd you in Him, the unattached 
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27 
Intclligence, then loosens all this Evil; whatever 


30 
path you tread, no matter, know the wiiness, the 
Inner-Life, 


The nature of the mind is to differenti:te one thing from the 
other to be able to know it, this is iis «cca; or knowledge by 
‘Differentiation attention; ideas of relativity such as up and 
cause of bondage. down, heat and cold, in and out are the contri- 
butors to objective knowledge (which has no place in the realm of 
the spirit) and are the cause of boudage. Therefore to hold the 
mid stable in the state of undifferentiation, to identify oneself 
with the Universe, discerning tie Eternal Presence of the Lord 
there and to give oneself up to Him is to cause ths cessation of 
bondage. The Lord, the witness. of the uuiverse being discerned, 
it matters little in what station of life, one conducts himself. 


1l. Agency giveu up and individuality destroyed. The 
19 
Lord shiues and He acts, no sooner I-making c«ases 


£9 
than flows That: in that Experience where O, is ‘I.’ 


When notions of ‘I do’ ‘I manage’ &c. die away and even 
the ‘I’ is given up; it is the Lord who takes the 
place; He acts in the.Sanctified soul and He is 
there, for He is ever ready to fill the Soul with His Being tho 
moment I-hood is subjugated. The Karmas done in such yoga 
produce no offect. Karmas bind the doer-the Karta, but here tho 
Soul has given up its agency-Karthritram—and the Kartha is 
really the Lord, who cannot be bound. "lle soul has really dis- 
appeared mystcriously where O, is that which has been crying 
‘1’ and ‘ Mine’ from the beginningless time. 


Karthritvam. 


That stage in the spiritual growth where the ‘I’ is surrendered 
ENNE tices to the Lord is called Malaparipagam—Mataurity 
of the Anavamala. 
6 
12 To you who have offered yourself, He offers Himself, 


14 
absorbs you in Him, ifakes you Himself, you hecome 
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ove with the Highest of Bliss Brahmasakti, the 
sleeping dame; Endless riches! Immeasurablo 
‘Ambrosia! Unspeakable That. 

That Brahmasakti, His Grace, that lifted the soul from the 
depths of Kevala and is eternally present in it as the source of 
Energy, will and knowledge, though unknown and unrecognised 
by conceited soul, shines forth when the J-making is dying gradu- 
ally and the Lord aa Guru appears to instruct 
the pilgrim soul in the Truth. That is, the 
soul is said to have Satgurudarsana (¢f6@sfeerw) following 
Malaparipagam (weufuzso), and the Guru by his Diksha- 
initiation-rouses tke apparently sleeping dame the sakti which over 
laps the soul; this is called saktinipadam (¢s8@urgsw). Hence- 
forth the soul is in incessant union with Grace, 
Thus, to one who gave himself up to the lord. 
He gives Himself in return ; in other words, when the ‘I’ ia lost He 
reigns instead and experience of being one with that Gracious Lord 
is incomparable, unspeakable, it is like itself. 


Satgurudarsana. 


Baktinipadam. 


7, 

13. They who tbus realise are the rich in the Higbest wis- 
dom, they stand sloue unattached, and are lost in 
ecstacy (of Wisdom). 

The Great ones who have thus realised the Bliss of Oneness 
are in possession of a wealth, incomparable; the Highest wealth 
not of perishable and transient a nature but of Imperishable and 
Lasting wisdom. All the wealth of the world can have no charm 
for them; they, no more, but That Ocean of Wisdom. 


12 

14, He, who led you from the corner to the courtyard is 
Great, the Lord of the righteous. That absolute, 
unknowable by any, camein ‘Form’. He became 

your master. 
The soul which was used to dwell in the corners of the senses 
and take delight in sense-enjoyments, is 
brought to the front yard, the space of Bliss, to 
stand isolated from its previous companions. The one who accom- 


The Lord as Guru. 
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plishes this feat of mercy is the Great Lord, who comes to the soul 
in the human form, in the fulness of time. He is the Lord of those 
who walk in the path of Righteousness. 

This doctrine that the Lord Himself comes down in mercy 
to instruct a qualified sonl is indeed life-giving; He comes when 
the soul has attained the poise-of-twofold actions (Qm æ Quir diu) 

er and the maturity of-evil (weufuraw)—the 
sree first, a stage in the progress of the soul where 
pressed between good and evil, it sees both with an equal eye and 
relinquishes them as causes of bondage-a preparatory step to tho 
second, seufiurs:» ; He comes in the twinkle of an eye assuming 
hamau form. Isthis not an imperfection in this perfect Being ? 
Rather it is the manifestation of His Grace, He, the Gracious Lord, 
who vivifies the invisible and tho visible, pervades through und 
through and yet remains unsullied, takes form when needed for 
soul's salvation; no limitation can be imposec. by the Form ou tho 
Eternally-Free, suttachaitanya. Further, are not forms assumed 
by Yogis and Sittas, without losiug their individual consciousness ? 
How much more then, can the Yogi of Yogis, the Sitta of Sittas 
exercise this power: a clear understanding of the ‘ Forms’ of God 
in the Nishkala, sakalanishkala and sakala will wipe off all doubts, 
on this point. If the Lord came rot iu sakala how could we have 
been blessed with tho Vedas and the Agamas. 

The Lord instructs the souls according to their devlopment. 
The Vigninakalar, those souls who are bound 
only by Anava are instructed by ‘intuition’: 
tho Pralayakalar who have Anava and Karma are shown the form 
of the Murthi; and we, thesakalar, bound by Anava, Karma and 
Maya aro instructed by Himself appearing as Gurn in human form. 


15 To those who have thus exhausted all Karma by the 
3 $6 


Grace of the visible master, no longing aftor sense- 
pleasure, no birth and death, no bondage, Sorrow oF 

delusion. 
Karmamala (the bond of action) which leads to births and 
Tien vineaes pf deaths is threefold. First tho store of past 
Karins, Karmas which have to mature in the future, 


Three kinds of souls. 
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called sanchita Karmas, literally, accumulated actions; secondly, 
those actions which bear fruit in the present birth called Prarabdha 
Karmas—what has commenced :—and lastly agamika Karma—those 
actions done in this birth that are to mature in the futare— 
impending actions, a critical study of this law of Karma is 
worthwhile attempting—how an act affects the Karmas, what 
changes take place in the dispositions and tendencies, how the 
results redoand on the doer and such other points require extensive 
treatment which cannot be undertaken here. A mind that has 
attained («85m Qus Oc, and views with dispassion good and evil 
deeds, cannot, of course, be affected by their results, pleasure and 
pain; add to this, the relinquishment of Karthritvam-Agency, born 
of weufiurs2, the soul bas soared to a height far beyond the 
atmosphere of Karma, dropping the burden of Karthritvam which 
alone pressed it down all the while. Thusends Agamika Karma. 
At the meeting with the Guru, tbe surrender of Agency is evcn 
confirmed by His graceful look and the sanchita Karma is set on 
fire. But while the body lasts Prarabdha Karma goes on; even 
here the sanctified sonl ia free from its influences as the Lord is 
there and He acts as already stated. It is ne»dless to state such 
gre: t-ones of Realisation are free from impressions of sense enjoy- 
monts, have no longing to the trivialities they have trampled under 
foot, and have attained the abode of Bliss from which there is no 
return; Birth and death, sorrow and delusion are things of the 
past, dead even in their recollection. 


85 . LI 
16. Who see her (Pasu) as the possessed and Him (Pathi) 
as the ghost aro seers true, others see not. He 


: 40 
becomes this one through His mercy, this can’t become 
4* 
That : assume not egotism, 


The relation of the soul to God has been a subject of contro- 

versy from a very long time, different schools 
' of philosophy have sprung up, but the truth 
seers find the harmony among them. — Three relations are thinkable ; 
they arc two, they are one, they are not,—the last, namely that 
\wilich denies the existence of both soul and God may be dispensed 


Sonl and God. 
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with. Leave that blind child for the present, whispering in his 
ear that the invisible is the reality and not the visible. If they 
are- two no freedom or bliss of realisation is possible. If one, the 
soul should not have meagre intelligence as opposed to Infinite 
intelligencs and gan have no sorrow. If there is "o sorrow bnt 
that the soul fancies it, whence is this delusive fancy? If that is 
born of maya, it would follow that the soul which is really God T 
subject to mays. Ifthe soul, sorrow, and the universe in which 
this sorrow is experienced is all delusion, who is thus deluded? 
It cannot be God who is sutta chaitanya; else it would be hke 
hiding the san in darkness. 

What then is this relation? the same relation as exists bet- 

i ween a ghost-ridden person snd the Ghost, not 

Sattedwaite. one, not two but non-dusl, adwsita. In that 

state of possession, the person ucts in one respect, in auothor res- 

pect he does not act. The ghost is all in that person in ono 
respect ; yet it is not all in another respect. 

This is the real relation that exists between the soul and God; 
the same is the relation between Pasam and Pasu. "lhey are 
treated as Tripatharta for the purpose of differentiation, to enable 
the mind to form a conception, they existin this adwaita relation 
eterually. This relation shouid also be borne in mind when onc 
speaks of Pathi, Pasu, Pasam as Sat, Satasat and Asat. There is as 
mach truth in the statement. ‘I am Brahman’ as there is in the 
statement ‘ the ghost-ridden is the ghost.’ To assume further is 
Anava, and oreates the difficulties above mentioned. 

{in mukti, the soul does not become God but God becomes the 
soul, taking his place and filling and covering him, and possessing 
him as a ghost possesses a man. Where the I-ness stood before in 
Bhandam, there is à void now in mukti and this vojd is filled by 
God. The soul does not get converted into God, but where tho 
coul stood before, Sivam stands there in all His Glory, tho soul’s 
individuality having been destroyed.] 


17. Embracing other chaff-like religions lose not thy life. 
Those words hear not, The followers of this, 


45 
discern the Truth. 

Tho warning is givon that a clear understandiog of the Trath 
alone will lead the soul to tho abode of Bliss, while ignorance and 
dull understanding will keep it still fettered. Waste not time and 
life in hearing other doctrines, this doctrine of the sutta adwaita is 
the Truth and its followors alone discern the Truth. 

Here ends this science of Wisdom, the guide to spiritual 
Experience and thus have I underrtood. 


LA 
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A NOTE. 


HAT fine saying of Epicurus must comfort us while we are tace to 
face with death. ‘Death does not concern ua, for whon we 
are, death is not, and when death is, we are not.’ But we aro not all 
intellect : we have also the emotional side to our nature. Hence 
we weep over the dead. Does death put a finish to us as it seems 
to ? If there is life, there must be death also. And if there is 
death, there must be life also. But what is lifo and death but 
diffcrent inanifestation of the same power ? Movement. 


There is considerable confusion in the pcople’s mind as 
regards the iden of Immortality. When they crave for immortality, 
do they seek deathlossness for the body or the soul ? Bat the body 
perishes before our very eyes. So, is it for the soul? Can the 
soul be without the body ? Can you think of it without form, 
colour or extension ? But what is the soul? The soul is not a unity 
but a unification. The soul of man is his sonsations, impulses, and 
motor ideas. As Goethe says: ‘I ama common-wealth of in- 
herited tendencies and ideas) Our ancestors live in us though 
dead. And we, our thoughts and acts, would live in the coming 
race as influences and tend^ucies. 


According to Owen “Philosophy docs not recognise an 
immortal entity, mental principle, or soul.” Hegel calls the desire 
for the continued existence of. the individual as this “ ambitious 
craving of egoism.” 

O, when will it go ?—“ the illusion of tho thought ‘I am’.” 
The individual man may go: but thero shall bo tho same songs 
and tho samo enjeyments: and cannot he be genorous enough to 
be satisfied with tho thought of the continuance of the beauties and 
the pleasures ? [fo may not be present in the same body at the 
banquet of life. Would he not be thoughtful enough to be in- 
different as to the body in which he should appear and partake of 
tho banquet? Wonld hc not be brave and anselfish enough to 
acquicseo in Nature’s plan? Would he uot be thoughtful enough to 
understand the beauty and the glory of the sacrifice of the iudi- 


vidual for the progress of the race ? 
A. S. MUDALIAR. 
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I 
IN THE BAY. 


Ocean’s whelming tide, 
Foaming floating wide, 
Weltering with winter’s spray, 
Flows, like the silent breath 
Of soft and peaceful Death, 
Into this warm and clear bay. 
Silence as of starry night 
Or of cold star’s livid light, 
Sleeps upon this sunlit chase ; 
Only the flowing wave 
So mournfully doth lave 
The out-stretched mountain base. 
Come, love this calm cool eve, 
When the billows lightly heave ; 
Come clasped in the folds of the breeze, 
With the warmth of day, 
And the salt sea bay, 
To the shades of these whispering trees. 
H 
TO THE MORNINĠ STAR. 


Maiden or star whose spangled sheen 
Sprinkles from the heavens serene 


Flakes of dowy light, 
Float supremely by 
Across the smiling sky, 

Above the silent shades of night, 

Iu shape ethercally bright, 

In the hues of morning dight, 
Like bird upon the wine, 
Qver mountains bare, 
And ice cold glare, 

And the crater’s hollow ring ! 


THB NOON-DAY QUIET. 


Shake music from your singing robe, 
Each time you wing aronud the globe, 

In swoetest symphony, 

Till fold on fold of choric song 

Follow as thou floats’t along, 

Aud bear us on the wings of vcstacy ! 


it 
THE NOON-DAY QUIET. 


In the noon-tide's stilled repose, 
In the noon-day’s pause and quiet, 
Liko a dreamer deep nslecp, 
What dost thou world? 


AM the songs of dawn arc hushed, 
All tho flowers of morn bave drooped, 
And the sun himself reclines 

On a show-cloud's silver lines. 


In the noun-tide's stilled repose, 
In the noon-day’s pause and quiet, 
Like a dreamer deep asleop, 
What dost thon world ? 


It’s long, too long beforo swect Eve, 
Queen of sunset and of stars, 

lu a cool shade’s fountain fiow, 
Sings her song of love ; 


So in the noon tide’s stilled repose, 
In the noon day's pause and quiet, 
Like a dreamer decp asleep, 
What dost thou world : 
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Poised as bird upon the wing, 

And resting between flight and song, 
I am throbbing with the life of morn, 
And quickening to the song of Eve. 


The world may seem to pause and pine, 
he world may seem to cease and stop, 
But "tis in hours of calm and peace 

Old worlds are dcad, new worlds are born. 


So poised as bird upon the wing, 
And resting between flight and song, 
J am throbbing with the life of morn, 
And quickeving to the song of Eve. 


If life wore all a ceaseless flutter, 

No rest from labour, no pause from work, 
The bird that sailed the morning sky 
Could scarcely sing in starlit eve. 


So in the noon tide’s stilled repose, 
Iu tho noon-day’s pause and quiet, 
Like a dreamer ‘deep asleep, 

I breathe with silent breath. 
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(Continued from page 116 of Volume VIII.) 
T has been cx perimentally proved that if one determinedly wills 
that an image, an idea or a thought conccived must recur 
or return at a certain future time, it returns corroct and true to tho 
time fixed. This especially can be easily tested by having an aim 
in view when one goes to sleep. When you wake up the first idea 
that comes across, is the particulur one you wished to have. 

This kind of recurrence can greatly be. facilitated by resolv- 
ing to begin a task, with a little fore-thought or fore-thinking 
process. This leads us to think that there is some magic virtue in 
sloop and it is known to preserve cultare and ripen our mental 
activities. ‘The time-honored saying “sleep overthe resolve und 
night brings counsel” proves this. 

This is a kind of Auto Hypnosis. Hero jt may be romarked 
that this sleep need not necessarily be a hypnotic one. Horo ordi- 
nary sleep also works on similar lines, but its powers aro limited ; 
wherens the hypnotic slecp has unlimited powers and possibilities 
vested in itself. 

The Awakening of the will is a very interesting feature 
in the life of man. All life is purposeful and equally important. 
Every man hes his own aims, ambitions and aspirations, and no 
man is ushered into existence whose work is not born with him. 
There is always work and tools in him to work withal, bot some 
never care to utilize them in their life. They always fail in what- 
ever they undertake, not because of their incapacity to succeed, 
but because of their indifference. They are duly paid for their 
negligence some time or other in life. 

Not s0 tho man who succeeds'— the man of influece, or power 
Hc has an important aim in life; he possesses tho aptitude and 
perseverance to attain his goal, and the main secret of success lica 
in the fact that he is rcady to avail himself of tho opportunities 
which present themselvos on his way. This is tho man of will, 
He comprehends what is good and what is wrong. The more 
he learns of things ia general, ihe more be aspires knowledge and, 
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the more ho understands how to selec hings, that bring success 
and the secret lies in the nature of ‘choice’ too and upon that 
depends his success or failure. 

The main key to every individual is his own thought force. 
Thought is the emanation of mind at work. The working of tho 
human mind is the most marvellous activity known. The belief or 
the thought which one cherishes about oneself determines the 
nature of one's activities. He who cares to attain success in life, 
should first assume that he can do things. He must not be dis- 
couraged by failures. There is really no such thing as shame 
resulting in an honest attempt. His failure not only brings him 
knowledge but also experience, which repays him for his effort 
sometimes more richly than would have been the case had he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining that which he aimed at. Every success is 
more or less the overcoming of failures. The noble Jesus taught 
the world that all things are possible to him that believeth. Belie- 
ving what? Believing in “oneself ” This believing in oneself of one’s 
own powers is termed self confidence. A person who lacks self 
confidence, can with all safety develop it through the will. In 
the cultivation of self confidence, it is a good plan to affirm to one- 
self * I can”, which is easily done by holding the idea and pictur- 
ing within oneself that one is powerful enough to do anything and 
everything. 

A persistent affirmation that you do possess the qualities which 
are requisite for your success, and that you can develop them to 
their utmost capacity, aids wonderfully in acquiring the desired 
possession. If you lack courage or if you are a coward in some 
part of your nature, gradually begin to brace up your weak point 
by daily mental exercise based upon sound and systematic princi- 
ples of science. Like an actor assume the part you would play with 
all the strength of your inner being, until you actually live his lifo 
and are surrounded by his atmosphere. ; 

Experienced actors tell us that they feel the characters they 
impersonate; that if they act the part of noble and heroic souls, 
they actualiy feel the noble impulses and the strong current of 
heroism assumed. Cn the other hand when they are playing a mean 
contemptible part they feel mean and debased, 
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From the above you see that there is everything in assum- 
mg firmly and persistently the part you wish to play in life. 
Resolve and believe that you are noble, vigorous and strong. 
Never for an instant allow yourself to think that you are weak, 
mean and contemptible. When you continue exercising on the 
mental lines suggested above, after a time you will fee' your self in 
its full power within you and that will in its course ret» n the mental 
attitude as a permanent factor in your life. When I look about 
me what do I see? I see the great mass of people discontented 
with their present regime of life, and I cannot but help appreciating 
the necessity for a change in the mental state. The real cause of 
this depraved condition is the lack of knowledge on the part of the 
average individual as to the right method of controlling his mental 
machine. 

Thereis need today for intelligent, thoughtful consideration of 
the great questions that crowd upon us for attention and solution. 
Aman is of the greatest value to the race when he becomes a 
centralised individual, fully developed in himself and equal to 
assuming his own responsibilities. 

As is well said in the beautiful words of Ridpath—the 
historian, “when liberty is born man's limbs are unbcund; he 
straightway begins to flourish, to triumph, to be glorious. Then 
indeed he sends up the green and blossoming trees of his &mbition. 

He grows in freedom,.his philanthropy expands, his nature rises to 
a noble stature, he springs forward to grasp the great substance, 
the shadow of which he has seen in his dreams. What men want, 
what they need, what they hunger for, what they will one day have 
' the courage to demand, is a freer manhood aud more knowledge and 
intelligence. The right.of free thought, free enquiry, and free 
speech to all men, everywhere, is as clear as the noonday and 
bounteous as the air and sea.” 

What do you tbink is the basis for attaining this much coveted 
liberty? It is nothiog but a firm determination and the mighty 
secret of the power of the will. 

Taz Latent Licar chr E: S. V. RANGASAML 

TINNEVELLY Bmipox, 


send 
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National Education in Bengal. 


The report of the public meeting held in the Town Hall, Calcutta, 
and the statement of the schemes of study adopted by the National 
Council of Education, Bengal have just now been published. It 
was the manificent donations of Babu Kishone Rai Chondry and 
others, which largely contributed to the practical undertaking of 
tho question of National Education in Bengal. The National 
Council of Education, according to the statement of its founders, 
is not antagonistic to the existing system of University Educa- 
tion. Though their objects and aims are similar, the former is not 
merely a slavish imitation of Calcutta or any other India Univer- 
sity, that follows a uniform method of imparting education to those 
who receive instructions in various Colleges and Schools under their 
supervision. The memorandum of the association points out that 
the object of the association isto impart education, both literary 
and technical on national lines—They attach greater importance 
to the study of the literature, history and philosophy of the country 
and to incorporate the best oriental ideals of life and thought and 
assimilate the best ideals of the West. Their object is also to pro- 
mote the study of arts and sciences calculated to develop the 
material resources of the country and satisfy their pressing want. 
In spite of the great benefits received from the existing systenr of 
University education, it has been found to be defective and thc 
rational council of education is of opinion that the time has come for 
its modification and reform. The field of educational work is not 
exhausted and there is ample scope for trying new systems. The 
council disavows rivalry and unhealthy competition while it has no 
pretence to originality. It declaimsto utilise the existing institutions 
asit rightly fears there are not likely to adopt its scheme. It is 
rather premature to say that it will produce any satisfactory results 
but its claims fora fair trial deserve the attention of everyone 
interested in the cause of education in the country and its success 
will be keenly watched and its working will be subjected to the. 
scrutiny and unsparing criticisms cf its friends and foes. 
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While the necessity for the technical education is admitted by 
Sir Gurudos Dannerji as the only possible solution for thy brecd 
problcin, it does not overlook to provide for liberal education, Its 
re-uurecs appear to be not great and ita schemo is complete with 
regard tu techuies] education; but it hopes somo satisfactory ar- 
rangements will be made through tho co-operation of the Bengal 
Technical Instituto. It proposes to make vernacular tho medium 
ol instruction and Enctish is only to be studied as a second langnage ; 
English isa very difficult language for a forcigner to master, its 
idioms and structure so widely differont from tho verunculars of 
the country, a study of which taxes much our onergy and burdens 
our memory; acquisition of knowlodgo through that mcdiuin 
will not be easy or speedy. So vernaculur is recommended as tho 
direct means of communicating knowledge in the earlicr stages, 
lightening tho labour of acquiring it. Japan which is an object 
lesson to Asia trauslated important works on physieal science, 
economics ete. in tho vornacular of their country. Thonzh her 
students go to Europe and study iu the acadamies of tho vest, thoy 
assimilate tho best ideals of Amorica and Europe and impart 
instructions to the youths in thoir Univorsities, in their mother 
tonguc in which they cau moro easily understand. Suitablo text 
books are prepare by the Japaneso in their language end the 
Bengal Council of Education, perhaps, wants to follow in their foot 
steps. Unlike the University Commission of Lord Curzon they 
place a very high value to the study of vernaculars by giving to it 
a prominent place. Ono of the objects of the Council is the 
enforcement of strict discipline. We are now-a-days tired of hearing 
the laxity of. discipline from responsibly men who ought to know 
better — x2 ourselves set a high value to the formation of character. 
Nobody can ignore reverence to elders, obedience to constituted 
authoriy. It will not produce desired effect if the severity of 
vuni-lments be very great und out of proportion to tho crime. 
Tho training of young men ander alien teachers who have little 
ryinpathy withthe students who come in contact with them snd 
whe vant to stifle independent thinking and lovo of native land 
will pot help towards the formation of character and developement 
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of habits. Such unwonted cruelty as whelesale expulsion and 
indiscriminate punishment as that of the Rajahmundry College 
students when Govt. does not blush to inflict is likelyto engender and 
incroase the racial animosity. Hindu students are generally well- 
behaved and many educationists havo borne testimony to their 
conduct and character. It is important to develop the powers 
of observation and self help and freo-thinking. However essential 
the acquisition of knowledge may be these qualities form no 
insignificant ingrodiont in the building up of national and indivi- 
dual .character. It appears that one of the objects is religious 
teaching in schools and colleges. The national council itself 
anticipates much difference of opinion. It is impossiblo in a 
country like India which is composed of hoterogencous and incon- 
gruons elementsto adjust the balance between the claiments of 
rival religious bodies and thore is no hope that numerous sects will 
come to any prudont compromise: the tendency of the day is to 
favour the secular education and to leave interminable controversy 
of religion to pricsts and fanatics. It is necessary for the council to 
take into scrious consideration the religious controversies which 
are likoly to ariso, if religious education be introduced into college 
and hamper tho work.of tho college. However pious may be the 
ardent wish of tho zealots, God is not near us and future state of 
happiness is only a vision ,of the fanatic. It is better that such 
questions aro loft severely alone and the student attends to his 
legitimate work. Fostering the religious sentiment and the open- 
ing of tbe way to the land of promise must be left to the special 
pleading of the Achariars and Matathipathees. Itis for the clergy 
to give training in their doctrines, to remove the darkness of the 
stunted souls, but the institutions which are to impart education 
would have satisfactorily fulfilled the function, if they have trained 
the body, developed the mind and formed the character of these 
that come under their influence; denominational or avy kind of 
religious teachingis not likely to find a satisfactory solution 
by adjustment of rival religious claims. At present it is 
better for the school to be content. with the purely secular and 
moral education, divorced of religious education. Though all are 
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not egreed and widely differ with regard to religious opinion, all 
have accepted tho fundamental prineiples of moral truths, principtes 
which aro common to humanity and the necessity of inculcating in 
the end those principles which go to build and develop the charac- 
ter. Jt is not enough to sharpen their wit alone and the students 
onght to be taught also to make the best use of their faculties. A 
graduated syllabus of moral and civic education must find a place 
in the curriculam of schools and the invaluable opportanities must 
be utilised during the most impressionable periods of life for moral 
ends. Upon that the future up-building of the nation depends. 


The course of study that is prescribed does not differ muck 
from the curriculum of the University. Almost the subjects are 
the same as those that sre taught iu the Calcutta University but 
prominence is given to the study of Indian History, philosophy and 
literature. ‘The study of Public administration as illustrated by 
the History, theory and present organisation of England and other 
European and Asiatic states has not found a place. Sociology 
which is à subject recently introduced in the English Universities 
ought to finda place in a curriculam of studies. Ethnology and 
comparative study of social Institutions is much encouraged in 
acadamies and advauced universities. The question which occupies 
the attention and careful consideration is the future careers of thoso 
who have received their training in the Iostitutions founded by 
and affiliated to the National University. Government service 
wil be shut to those who have not received the hall-mark of 
University Education or passed through the ordeals of a competi- 
tive examination. Naturally the council expects that the new 
movement will be received with favour by the Zamindars of Bengal 
and perhaps by some of the important Native states, like Hydrabad, 
Mysore aud Travancore. Ifthe native states are induced to recog- 
nise the Couucil, there will be ample field for those who are turned 
out by it. If not we cannot vouchsafe much for the future of the 
iustitution. It confers no degrees. Legal professions aud Govt. 
service are out of question. The attraction for the Institutions will 
not be great in spite of scholarships and fellowships offered to the 
students. Brilliant young men.with bigh aspirations will not care 
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for these institutions and naturally the number which scok admission 
cannot be very great at preseat Even skilled lubourers turued out 
by these iustitulions will not be much benefitted unless capital is 
supplicd to start industries in which they have earned distiuction 
us students. Thore well be scope fur these students who are 
turned out by this institutiun, in agriculture, manufacture, 
commerce if landlords aud capitalists hire their skilled labour, 
The Public Examinations are not altogether discouraged, there ure 
three examinations corresponding to the Matriculation, First Arts 
and B. A. Degreo examinations. The Council is to be congratulat- 
ed for securing au cfficiont staff of tcachers who havo won high 
acadowical distinctions in Indiau or European Universitics. Many 
of them with considerable self-sacrifice have joined the institution 
actuated by pure pbilanthropic motives with tho desire of serving 
tboir motherland. It is impossible iu the limited space afforded to 
a magazino writer to center into dctail discussion of so vasi and. 
important a subject as that of National Education and to do full 
justice to it. Only the main points have been touched and we havo 
not dwelt xt length to give a full criticism to the subject as it 
deserves. We shall keenly watch the progress: of the iustitution 
and for the preseut, we shall be coutent with wishiug hearty success 
to it. 
S. K. 
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[sy T. Rama Knienwa.] 


The greatest of the South Indian poets says: “The Woman 
that worships not God, but her husband, when such an one says, 
‘let there bo rain,’ it descends." Here is a religion given to the 
woman to follow, a faith to obaerve, quite in accordan:e with tho 
genius of the nation, which in each of its component parts and 
states of life requires in the matter of religion an individuality 
Rud speci«lity to faitliuily follow and fake pride in. Milton’s 
ideal has a close resciiblance when he speaks of Adam and Eve: 


“He for God only ; she for God in bim.” 


Such is the belief instilled into every Hindu girl before she 
becomes & wife, aud u wife sho should become. Marriage is 
biuding on her, and no woman is said to fulfil the conditions of the 
ideal, until wud univss she goes through the marriage rites and 
performs her dutics as ur:rriod woman. And marriage is a sacra- 
ment, a nuion sanctificd in the presence of God before the sacrificial 
fire, and not a civil contractual relationship. 


The first aud morst important commandment which the Hindu 
Woman is bouud to cbey is: “Thou shalt have not others as lord 
but thy husband." She shall not marry another, cither while ho 
lives or after, if her lot be cast with an unworthy husbaod, she 
must bow to the inevitsblo. If the husband by -accident becomes 
permanently maimed or subject to some loathsome disease, the 
partner of his joys and woes as well must cheerfully sccept the 
new condition in the spirit of the teaching of her religion. If the 
husbaud predeccase the wife, she mast face the new situation with 
a courageous heart aud remain to pray day and night for the 
repose of his soul or if unable to bear the pang of separation, she 
wishes to wilfully ascond the funeral pyre to be consumed to 
ashes with her dead husb.ni, religion allows her to do so. But 
such an cxtreme, step was purely voluntary, and never was mado 
compulsory. Tho writer of "Indian affairs” in the Times has 
missed Lis mark wheua he wrote of the “ wretched woman” occa: 
siovally sccking in death an escape from present affliction and a 
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miserable widowhood.” “Miserable widowhood”! Bat ask the 
widow, who cheerfully bears her condition, and she will give 
another answer. 

Voluntary immolation on the funeral pyre of the husband was of 
frequent occurrence before Lord William Bentincks’ suppression 
of it; it is of rare occurrence now, no doubt, on account of the act. 
In olden times the tendencies of thought and feeling gave an 
impetus to the doing of such deeds. ‘Those times were more 
romantic, and influenced the minds of women more readily than 
times modern, when thoughts and feelings have changed according 
to the altered circumstances of the country, and women think it 
more noble to live and endure, and serve better their departed 
husbands according to the ideal set before them. The exemplary 
life which the late Queen Victoria led had the cordial approval of 
her Indian subjects, and it enhanced their admiration for her, and 
the women of India regarded her more as one of them than of the 
people of the far-off island, whose modes of life they have become 
familiar with from those of them sojourning in this land. 

This devotion to the departed husbands is not confined to the 
widow only. It is expected in the wife, even in circumstances of 
unnatural conduct on the part of the liviug husband. He may spurn 
her, care not for her; stillshe should not only bow to her lord 
without & demur, but be loyal to him.. Said the South Indian 
poet: “ If the husband shonld act so as to be the laughing stock of 
everyone, the woman nobly born kuows no other than him to whom 
shé was wedded." 

Asto Nalayani, the good and faithful wife of her leper 
husband, what dificulties she sufferred, what trials she went 
through in tending him affectionately and guarding him with the 
utmost vigilance, denying comfort and rest to her wearied body, 
aro they not related in the songs of very tonguo in the land? 
Although the daughter of a king, she performed her wifely 
duties without the least disgust, and took a noble pride iu 
doing this humble service to her lord iu sickness. Thus, 
loyalty consists in being true and faithful to tho husband, 
and remaining spotless and untarn‘shed to receivo back the sullied 
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but penitent husband, who comes to her after all the bitter 
experiences of life to find at home peace of mind and rest to the, 
conscience; nyc, in being faithful to him after he is gono, 
and guarding hia name most zealously. The story of the Sonth In- 
dian woman who was extremely keon about the good name of her 
departed husband may not be familiar to English readers, and I 
make no apology for recounting it here. A thousand years ago 
in deadly battle between two powerful kings of Southoru India, 
some of the soldiers of the routed army came running from the 
battlefield to take refuge in their homes. “ What became of my 
son who went to fight with yon ? " said the mother to one of them. 
* He was in thickest of the fight,” replied the soldier, *' but I .do 
not know whether he fell or ran away." The mother concluded 
that her son must either havo fallen on the field of battle or ran 
away to some other placo of safety, for fear of being chided at 
home by the mother for cowardice, and disowned by her if he 
returned. Then, taking a sharp knife, she ran to tho field of 
battle, determined to cut away her breast if she did not find him 
there dead or mortally wounded, in which case he must have 
run away with the rest. She was certain that in that case the 
son’s cowardice must have been acquired from the milk which he 
sucked from that breast, and not inherited from her brave 
husband. At last she was overjoyed to find the worthy son of her 
husband lying dead on the field of battle gored with wounds, and 
her husband’s name prcserved from eternal stain. Sach ia the 
spirit of devotion of thc Indian woman to her husband, and a 
Dutch writer, Dr. Van Limburg Brewer, has indeed canght the 
i spirit of the Hindü ideal in his romance of “Akbar” better than 
the writer of the Times article. When the suggestion was made 
to the heroine Iravati to bestow her affections on Akber's son 
Prince Selim, afterwärds better xnown as Emperor Jehangir, when 
she had clear proofs of her husband’s faithlessness, the brave 
Hindu girl made answer: “Our women know nothing of tempta- 
tions of greatness where duty and honour are concerned, and to 
' their husband they remain faithful, even if their love is repaid by 
treachery. There are no bounds to the loyalty of a woman to her 
husband; and you know, thoug* you may consider it only tho 
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consequence of superstition or exnggerated feeling, with what 
grilling enthusiasm they will throw themsolves on th» burning pyre 
that consumes the body of their dead husbands. You must hive 
heard of our holy legends and heroic traditions, which describo 
tha devotion of a wife to one unworthy of her. Doubtless tho 
tonching adventures of Damayaoti must. have come to your years. 
Woll, as far as in me lies, 1 will be another Damayanti. Sidha han 
doserted me, but when he awakes from this enchantment he wiil 
roturn another Nala, and find ine pure from any spot, ard ackuow- 
ledg3 that I knew boiter thau he how to watch over the honour of 
his name.” 


If any condition of life be considered low or miseruble, it is 
because the poetry of it has not been written. It is Emerson that 
wroto in this strain. And how could poetry bo written nrless there 
is the living reality to draw the inspiration from? In truth, there 
is no conditiou of lifo in God's world that is jow or miserable. 
The meanucss or the misery is not in the life, butin him who lives 
that life, who, by importing higher thoughts aud nobler pas- 
sious into that life, makes it really divine. Ii you wish to know 
what thut life is, go to the land, tothe homes of the women 
who bear their pleasures with calmnessand their difficulties 
with fortitude and dignity, hear them sing of the sorrows of Dama- 
yanti ond Chandramati, the trials of Nalayani urd tho iroubles of 
Savithri, and note with what evident satisfaction and prilo women 
similarly placed bear their condition. 

The next great condition in that ideal is im(zicit chedierce to 
the husband. She must obey the husbaud in whatever he com- 
mands her to do. If he enquires her to taste o^ the forbidden 
poison which brings on death, she is bound to obe fur discbodienco 
brings all woe und sin into the home—her little world. Woman 
is born to serve and not to rule; to obey, and uoc to comand ; 
be dependont, and not to be independent of the husband. Like 
the tender creeper, eutwininz the mighty tres to beautify it, with 
its flowers, and omitting fragrance all round, she is born. to shine 
in tho hoasehuld, to add dignity ard grace to life, und give 
perfume to the ideal household ; to assist the husband, to make life 
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pleasant, and make a little heaven of his home. To be obedient is 
to be good. To be obedient ia to be chaste. To be obedient is to 
be divine. She inust resign herself entirely to tho will of her hus- 
band, for it is better to serve in heaven than reign in hell. 


Snch is the Hindu ideal of womanhood ; and well was it under- 
stood by n Hindu girl when a Brahmin preceptor asked his pupils 
as to their future ambitions in life. 


“I wish to marry the king,” said onc of them and shine as a 
queen among the daughters of tho land." Another, more intel- 
lectual, perhaps, than the rest of her sisters, answered ; “ I wish to 
marry the Minister of the country, and be a true helpmate to him 
in governing the people wiscly and well." A third: “I wish to be 
the wife of the general of the army, to put on his srmour when he 
takes leave of me to go to the field of battle, and receive him back 
with pride and pleasure when he returns home crowned with 
success.” But the little heroine, when her tarn came, answered : 
“I wish to be the good wife at home, to bo the queen of my house, 
the friend and counseller of my husband, and the general of my 


little household troops." In this short answer is summed up the 
poet’s ideal of 


* A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command.” 


Supposing an up-to-date English girl wore asked about her 
ambition in life how different would be her answer! She would 
like to become a Member of Parlinment, and a Sonivr wranglez, 
or an accomplished athlete. It is this tendeocy in modern life that 
made *Rite"deplore. “The intrusion of women into evcry active 
or intellectual sphere has broken duwn much of the rescrve and 
reverence of sex for sex. They hail cach other equals, and often 
rival. But they uo longer seem to feel that imperativo need of 
euch other which leads to marriage; in fact, marriage is becoming 
a tatooed institution and maternity au evasion, instead of ap obli 
vation.” This, if true, reveals an awkward state of things. Why, 
it the woman were to work with wan iu the spere which is legiti- 
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mately his, the world would be richer in its thoughts, in its stock of 
kaowledge, and richer in material acquiremtents But Oh! how 
much poorer would it be in the softer and sweeter side of its life ! 
There would be less of passion and feeling, less of romance and 
poetry. Chivalry would be gone, .sentiment divorced altogether 
from the world, and the prosaic dullness of life laid bare in all 
its dryness; and perhaps another kindof chivalry forced into 
existence, where women would go forth armed with the bow and 
the arrow, or the sword, or even the modera pistol, to avenge 
tho wrong done to weak men. Science would then try hard to find 
ways and means for women to bring forth children free from the 
burden of pregnancy and the. pains of travail. Then the bearded 
lady of Barnum's would be no more a freak of nature, but a common 
enough sight, for women to found and argument upon for 
poaching on man's reserves, exciting no wonder or surprise: 
and women would befound vying with men in lecture rooms and 
University halls, in the councils of the Empire, and even on the 
battle-fields of the world. But I do not wish to look on this picture, 
which is given to my subject, bat only look on that picture the 
Hindu ideal of womanhood. The Hindu marriage system has its 
dark spots, no doubt, notably that part of it which allows man to 
marry anotber wife when his wife begets no children or when she 
dies. Even here man has admitted himself to be the inferior to 
the woman, and bas ranked himself with a lower order of the 
human kind. He took care to keep ber highest. He expects from 
her a higher order of human virtue, purity, and love and to this 
high and hard ideal set up, our women in all ages have willingly 
bowed.—The Nineteenth Century. 
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Curious pecuniary consequences of weather are mentioned 
in the Grand Magazine by T. C. Bridges. A 
wet week sends up the takings of tobacconista 
ten or fifteen per cent; but it also fills the 
restaurants and helps umbrella and mackintosh dealers. 

Generally, however, the public will not go shopping in bad 
weather. A wet day in the season is estimated to mean a loss of 
£ 90,000 to West End shops in London. A thunder storm may easily 
cost a butcher in a large way of business from £10 to £ 15, lamb and 
pork being especially sensitive to electrie disturbances. A single 
day's fog in London costs from £7,000 to £8,000 in gas alone. 


Consequences of wet 
weather in London. 


The tubes however profit by fog, along with the chemists, whose 
takings are sometimes increased by a fog cent percent. Mr. Bridges 
estimates that the storm that wrecked Galveston developed power 
that would have driven every steam engine in the world for years, 
and tbe most ordinary summer thunder storm wastes enough electric 
energy to work all the dynomos in the United Kingdom. The valve 
of an average flash of lightning is pat down at £280 sterling. 

There is urgent need of asimple and reliable test for 
ascertaining the Purity of Water. An analytical 
chemist gives the following directions, which are 
readily understood and can be applied by any 
person of ordinary intelligence: “Fill a clean bottle three fourths 
full of water to be tested, and dissolve iu the water half a tea- 
spoonful ofthe purest loaf sugar, or granulated will answer ; cork 
the bottle and place it in a warm spot for two days ; if at the end 
of this period the water becomes cloudy or milky, itis unfit for 
house-hold use. If, on the othor hand, it remains clear and fresh 
looking, the probabilities are that it is at least approximately pure 
aud fit for all domestic purposes. 

This is a useful little compilation by Mr. B. Süryanárayans Rao, 
B.A., M. B A. 8., Editor of the Astrological Maga- 
zino, Madras. Being in a sense the first of its kind 
to -directly wddress itsclf to English-knowing 


Yo Test Purity of 
Water. 


The Astrological 
Almanac fur 1007. 
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Hindus that nre anxious to know the planetary positions on 
any given day in the yoar, it ought to succeed and find & ready sale. 
1t would considerably add to the wider utility of this compilation if 
the author could give iu subsequent editions the ayanâmsa for the 
year us well as the Right Asconsion and Deelinntion, and the Celes- 
tial Latitude and Longitude of each planet for each day of tho.year. 
The Nakshatrn pádas which he gives for each planet is no doubt of 
considerable value in casting the Navamsa-chakra but for the benefit 
of those who wish to construct Trimsdmsa-chekra, or to determine 
Graha sphuta accurate to a degree, the celestial longitude noeds 
to be given iu bhâgas, kaléx, and vekalis, and we desire to commend 
this point all the more to the kind attention of Mr. Süryanaráyaua 
Rao, in the interests of all students of astrology, as the absence of 
mentiou of the celestia] longitude of the planets in degrees, minutes 
aud seconds in the extant vernacular Almanacs is a great stumbling 
block to many who ure ignoraut of the Siddhánta portiou of the 
celestial science. In this counexion we may point out te our 
readers that many af the almanac-compilers in the vernaculars base 
their calculations upon the methods inculcated in the Graha-laghava 
nnd are therefore hardly accurate as pointed out so ably by Ketkur 
in his Jyotir-ganitam, though we fear that tho planetary positions and 
other calculations which are derived from the latter work are 
not as accurate as could be desired. Again the table of “houses” 
which forms a distinguishing feature of the annunls of "Fadkiel" 
and “Raphael” is Eugland, is in great request in Hindu Horoscopy 
iso. It is truc that the western table of “houses” is quite 
different from tliat of our own, as the middle points of our bháves 
constitute tho starting points of theirs; in other words our bhára- 
sandhis are really their bhitva-madhyas. For the construction of the 
bhava-chakra in Hindu astrology the presence of a complete table 
of “houses” with reference to each degree of the Lagna, for all the 
akshimsas of this Presidency is quite essential, und it behoves Mr. 
Sdryanarayana Rao io givo the vernacular alinanac-publishers a 
lead in this direction by supplying that much-veeded information 
in tho future editions of his valuable Ephemeris. Ou account 
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of the ignorance evinced by the generality of astrologers in differen- 
tiating between graha-»phuta and bhiva-sphuta, ince indeed they 
regard the Radsi-chakra and Bhdva-chakra to be practicully 
identical their prediction of phulams goes wrong in a number of 
instances, and consequently brings a noble scieuce into undeserved 
contempt. Lastly we would offer it as a suggestion to Mr. 
Süryanáráyana Hao that the a<pects, for the time being, of each 
plauet to the rest, might be embodied in the Almanac from day 
to day, to enable students and practitioners of astrology to study 
tho comfgurations in natal horoscopes, when they are affected 
by graka-chára, e.g. in the matter of conjunctions, oppoxitions, 
trensits, occultations and so on. The improvements we have 
suggested would, we sre painfully conscious, tax the energies 
of our author who works single-handed in his field, and, with it, 
should necessarily raise the price of the Ephemeris, but they ought 
to be effectol at any cost if only in the interests of the educated 
Hindu public which is daily growing more and more slive to the 
profound value of astrology aaa Science of production. But wo 
hope at the same time that the English Nautical Almanac and the 
Frouch Connatsance de Temps will be positive helps to him in the 
achievement of this object. In fine we wish Mr. Süryanáráyaua Hao 
every success in his noble labours in the cause of the Celestiul 
science of which he is such an ardent and intelligent expouent. 
as Sol. » 
REVIEWS. 

The Dawn (Bep. 07). The number before us keeps up tbe 
usual standard of excellence of the magazine. The contents are 
varied and higbly interesting. 

The opening article is on the Jat Sikhs of the Punjab, The 
article on the Tradc of Bengal. A field for Swadesbi enterprise 
points out that trade would offer a province of employment for the 
educated Indian. The articles—A Bengali, Principal in the 
University of Nalanda and ‘ The bouses we live in” are important 
from a historical point of view. Swadeshi in India and America : 
A perallel from history, we would commend to the notice of the 
moderato politicians of Madras. 
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Self-interest and the instinct for self-preservation are virtues 
of which the Christian nations of Europe are not destitute. Nay 
more than this, they would stifle the life of other nations, if such a 
procedure would conduce to their good. This is borne out by the 
conduct of England towards the colonies when they were. under 
her kind care and the policy which she followed when the founda- 
tions of the British Empire were laid in India. The commercial 
policy pursued by England to develop her own industries at the 
expense of those of other people cannot but be called iniquitous. 


The British nation, growing jealous of the rising industries of 
the colonies tried to stifle them by various acts of Legislation. 
This was what they did to their own people. uch was their 
selfishness. ‘I'he reply which the colonists gave to such acts was a 
boycott of British goods and an organised determination to 
encourage their own manufactures. The American boycott followed 
close upon the heels of England’s attempt to stifle the colonial 
industries. This is a clear lesson to the despised Asiatics. They 
are despised and looked down upon everywhere. If the sense of 
self-respect is not utterly dead in them and if they mean to live and 
assert themselves in the world, without going to the wall, they must 
declare a relentless boycott of foreign articles, the importation of 
which, kill indigenous industries. 

‘On the borders of the Santhal! Country’ shows what an 
interesting ethnological museum Indie is bound to be if her 
various peoples are studied. All over the land, tribes of people 
are found, the remnants of former races that inhabited the country, 
who though manifest no signs of high degree of civilisation, have 
still held their own against people of a superior order. 

The Magazine contains an account of the meeting of the students 
of the Bengal National College to express their appreciation of the 
services of Srijut Arivanda Ghose, their late Principal. The few 
words which the great Nationalist spoke to the young men contain 
a message and call for duty for the young men all over India. 

The New Reformer (Sepr. 07) contains good articles. The 
Editor attacks the question. * Why do I live?” Col. T. F. Dowden 
writes upon ‘The foundation of co-operation’. An European 
graduate contributes his ‘Reflections on a 'l'ennysonian common 
place. Mr. Ramakrishna Rau sermouises to men of this somewhat 
uogodly work-a-day world to beud their minds godward. Professor 
R. R. Bhagawat addresses rather a leagthy epistle to ‘all the 
Vegetarian Brahmans of India’. It lacks directness and one is sure 
to be lost in its lengthy and crooked avcnues. If tho new reformers 
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are to set about their work of rectification in such a confused 
manner, we fear the prospect for reform cannot be very cheering 
The Editorial notes are no doubt edifying ; but oneis amusing to en 
extent which cannot be surpassed in the history of editorial notes. 


* Now that we have the British rule over us and that the country 
we peaceful, $t is high time that we devote eur attention to Social 
Reform and other internal matters coneerning Hindu sv ety." This 
note smacks somewhat of sleep in the Editorial cha r. What need 
now, after a century and half of the firm establishment of British 
Empire on the holy Jambudvipa, for an announcement that the 
truth-loviog white Gandharvas keep and maintain order 
among the ever-warning and confusion-loving hosts of Darkness? 
It is high time, indeed for the Reforms to wake up to the actualities 
of the situation! la the statement that peace is the best fosterer 
of reform snd progress, however, to be taken withont any reservation? 
The history of the world’s progress does not bear out that the most 
peaceful periods in a nation's life are most coríducive to mg 
Change in ite very natare implies strife with the old order of 
things. Peace may bring in its train evil effecta. Ir send a 

ople to sleep. Amidst ease and comfort, the inertia of men 
ai great and an aveision may arise to progress which 
involves an active effort. And peace may be of two kinds. A 
people may enjoy peace, which is the result of & people's own 
exertions. In the maintenance of such & peace, the energies of the 
people have their full exercise. ‘There ts however another kind of 
peace enforced and maintained by an externalagency. Such a 
peace does not exercise aod educate the energies of a nation. It 
may tend to  emascilstion. It may stultify every faculty 
which is the precious inheritance of man. It is not necessarily 
suggested that the peace, the people of India enjoy at 
present is of such a nature. But it is a notorious fact that 
the Hindus evince a wonderful aptitude for multiplying caste- 
distinction and inventing queer social evils and .fostering most 
stupid institutions now under the aegis of peace as they did under 
the threatening cloud of the persecution of the devastating and 
anarchy-loving Moghal and perhaps to a greater degree. 


Indeed so great the immobility of men, laden as they are with 
ignorance and prejudice and such the obstinacy with which they 
turn their backs against the goal of progress, that the heart of & 
reformer is at times male bitter enough to pray for plague, 
pestilence and uoarchy if those divine agencies would only clear 
men's vision and make them look heaven-ward. 
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Theosophy in India (Sept. 1907) As usual contnins important 
articles of interest in “notes and news’ we find «n account of the 
controversy between Mrs. Besant, the present President of the 
Theosophical Society and M:. A. P. Sinnet the late Vice-President. 
This disaffection umong the leading Lights of Theosophy is not 
creditable. Whether this is due to “occult influences" as the 
wise folk would have it, or to disappointment consequent on the 
failuveto clutch the Presidenfial sceptre, the sight presented by 
the wrangling of the chelas of the m«hatmas does not become even 
young children. 

"Fhe Theosophist (Sep 1907). The reprint of Col. Olcott’s lecture 
on ‘Haman spirits and elementaries is concluded in this number. 
Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar concludes his learned article on 
“ the Science of the Emotions”. Mr. W. A. Myers contributes on 
“ From chaos to cosmos.” Mr. Upendranath Basu contributes his 
share to the controversy that was started in connection with 
Mrs. Besant’s article on the “ Basis of the T. S^"; which has also 
inspired a contribution from Mr. Rungaswami Aiyar on the subject 
of “The Theosophical Society and Ethical Codes ". 

The Theosophical Review (Sept. 1907). Contains articles on 
subjects which will greatly interest those who make such subjecta, 
the province of their study. The articles are highly interesting 
and of great literary value. 

The Hindu Spiritual Magazine (August 1907.) Mr. Shishir 
Kumar Ghose creates quite a world of ghosts for his readers. His 
attempts to throw light on the world of spirits is very praiseworthy. 
Apart from the question of entertaining a belicf in spirits, an 
attempt to investigate the spirit-world deserves encouragemont. 

Phe Mysore Review (August 1907). Opens with an article on 
the Pasteur Institute of Southern India. The article contains a 
detailed and very instructive account of the Pasteur treatment of 
Hydrophobia. The article deserves a careful perusal. An instal- 
ment of the translation of Chanikya Arthasastra is published. The 
Magazine contains two good stories, riz, Satyananda and Kohinoor 
in addition to other articles on Indian Unrest and the question of 
the loyalty of India fur the British Raj. The Magazine is full of 
interesting matter. 

Virjanand Magazine (Sept. 1907) Contains several interesting 
articles. Among them ‘the fountain hoad of religion’ and ‘Swami 
Dayanand and his work’ deserve special attention. 

The Indian Magazine and Review (Sept. 1907). Has an article 
on ‘Industrics in Ancient India’. There are also other articles on 
Industrial topics. 
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THE TODAS: THEIR ORIGIN AND AFFINITIES IV. 


(Continued from page 150 of Volume VII.) 


The abodes or dwelling places of the Todas constitute another 
particular feature of attraction. Unlike other people, they are not 
a rece of town or even village dwellers; and they ere averse to the 
idea of congregating together in large numbers at any one place. 
Their hamlets which do nut generally comprise of more than five 
buildings or huts are few and far between and are scattered all 
over the plateau. The distance between one Toda village and 
another sometimes exceeds ten miles and almost as a rule is never 
less than five miles apart. Consequently it becomes a difficult affair 
to the visitor to go ronnd all the Toda hamlets in the Nilgiris, 
unless he is prepared to traverse long distances at a stretch. But 
still in the interests of science, numerous visitors may be seen 
trudging far over the vacant hills to the west of Ootacamund and 
reach remote regions like the Mookoorty Peak and Pykara, where 
the only sounds that break the monotony of the bleak wilderness 
are the roar of the water-falls and the welcoming words of the 
Toda maidens. In such remote and lonely places the Toda delights 
to fix his habitation ; and it would appear that a pen for loneli- 
nees characterised by life in small communities of never more than 
twenty five or thirty membors in a place, has grown to be a distin- 
guishing trait in the Toda race. Otherwise it would be impossible 
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with & population of less thau a thousand, to account for the 
existence of hundreds of villages or Mundas, nearly 40 per cent 
of which are generally uninhabited. These latter are occupied in 
rotation, and when pasture for their cattle fails in any one locality, 
the Todas move, with all their belongings and. family to à more 
fertile region where they have in anticipation, already built them- 
selves huts for living. hua, it will be seen, that in order to 
facilitate their periodical migrations they have provided themselves 
with duplicate and at times even with triplicate mands in different 
localities which they occupy in different parts of the year. 

Tt is interesting to trace the origin and meaning of tho word 
mand by which the petite villages or hamlets of the Todas nre 
known. It is, no donbt, a relic of tie ancient names applied by the 
Todas themseives to their settlements from the time of their occu- 
pation of the hills. For, it would not be quite scientilic and reason- 
able to suppose that their language, though uncultivated, would 
have been so far deficient as to contain no word by which to 
designate their homes and led them to borrowa term from an alien 
vocabulary. So the word mand should be taken to be only of Toda 
origin ; aud a large number of writers have regarded it as such. 
Bat, of late, it has become the fashion with a few to substitute it by 
perhaps the more intelligible, but certainly the less euphonious and 
inaccurate term of “ Marts." We have no authority to accept the 
latter term as correct, especially as it does not satisfy a philotogical 
examination. Besides the writer has questioned quite a large num- 
ber of Todas as to the correctness of the expression and in all cases 
without exception the word mand was the invariable answer while 
to many “marts” appeared strange and intelligible. European 
writers generally exhibit great inability to catch and reproduce 
exactly the pronounciation of oriental names; and when we know 
the tendency of the indolent Toda is more to throw the accent on 
the beginning of the word almost swallowing the tinal syllables, we 
can easily understand how his peculiar, low and rapid expression 
has played tricks with the helpless foreigner and led him to put 
down as “mart " what is actually “mand.” An examination of the 
original and root op i of the terra will make it amply clear. In the 
Dravidian languages the word mand can be traced back to the pri- 
mary roo} mun of verbal significance. In Tamil the root mun (wos) 
means generally to gather, to collect, etc. : By the addition of differ- 
ent suffixes to this roota large number of words have been form- 
ed in which the original sense of the root has been preserved and 

veloped. As a few instances of nouns thas derived from this root 
xay be mentioned the words mannan (usrerar), manathu (arg), ~ 
manpathas (usr ess) mantu. (war), mandat (wiss), etc. The root 
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stand sas a verb hy itself and the other verbs developed ont of it are 
mannu ii) manda (ze?) etc. [t will thus be seen that in alk 
these derivatives the original meaning of the root recurs sometimes 
restricted und so.uetimes amplified in significance and application, 
but never lost altogether. Examined in this light, the Toda word 
mand wiynifyiny their village, appears to be nothing more than a core 
rupted form of the Tamil word manru (wor) or mandas (tens), 
The former term iveans a collection of peoples or society and is even 
now in use throughout the Tamil country, ita meaning being specia- 
lived and applied to the village assembly while the latter, as is well 
kuown, denotes a collection or herd of cattle. Old Tamil literature 
aboands with numerous illustration of the comparatively more com- 
tuon use of the first word in ancient times, but as it is considered 
to be ont: f place hore we refrain from quoting any. ‘hus, the 
loda word mund must be held to stand for one or both of these 
terins ; und when wo kuow that a Toda village or hamlet comprises 
uot only of huts for people to dwell in bat also invariably of an 

euclusure or cuttle-pen for the accommodation of their buffaloes, and 

whew we cousider the unportance and sacredness attached by the Toda 

te his cattle, we have no hesitation in laying down the corrected 

form of expression as mand and uot as “Mart.” It is the preeminence 

attached to his pastoral life that has led the matter of-fact Toda to 

eliristen liis picturesque home by the happy term, mand,—a term 

which: is so full of meaning and significance and which serves as a 

uot unworthy index to fathom the deeper characteristic of the race. 

As a curious and striking sinilarity we may point ont here how the 

early Aryans also in their pastoral stage of development were 

careful enough to designate their patriarchal households by the no 

less pregnant expression of «othras (Sans. lit—cattle pens) which 

term has wonderfully survived the ages and stands today as a po- 

tent factor in distinguishing the various branches of the Aryan 

race. 


It the denomination of their village is happy, the situation of 
these villages and the sites on which they are built should bo con. 
sidered happier still. Before one knows their secrets of site selec- 
tion it will be difficult to guess rightly whether one can expect s 
Toda Mand in any locality. The writer has had singular experience 
of frequenting à particular side of Ootacamund for over six months 
without ever in the least suspecting the existence of a mand in the 
neighbourhood, until one day, by chance, ke stumbled uponit. His 
surprise was the greater when he found that it stood on a most wel- 
come spot. For the Todas always build their hamlets in beautiful 

laces and romantic regions. ‘he severity of the monsoon hae 
taught them to prefer the leeward slopes of the hills to the windward 
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nd this natural protection from wind and weather affords an excel- 
font condition for the growth of luxuriant vegetation which generally 
forms a romantic back-ground to set off the simplo dwellings of this 
simple folk. A well-laid-out lawn in front, covered with the soft 
greensward, with enough of opening to admit tlie glowing, friendly 
rays of the glorious sunshine, serves the purpose of natural drawing- 
room for the happy: inmates to sit and bask and sing together. Close 
by, a happy valley covered with rich pasture affords food for their 
herds while a babbling brook of crystal water that runs not very far 
from the locality completes the picturo. A little removed from the 
group of dwellings, on a raised ground and in the midst of dense foli- 
age scrupulously clean and neat in ite surroundings, stards in its isola- 
ted splendour and religious veneration the temple of the hamlet— 
which is as well the dairy and the residence of the pricst —the mands 
are thus situated, with rare exceptions, in well-selected picturesque 
spots where woodland, streamlet and lawn combine to render tho 
sceno romantic and attractive. 'To add to' the beanty, the Suu 
with his golden rays gilds the whole landscape; and over all the air, 
a solemn stillness reigns. Tho shola that surrounds the mand is 
sometimes so thick as to completely hide it from public view; and 
the Toda himself, for fear of the witchcraft of ‘the K urumbas, would 
prefer to dwell in comparative seclusion. Though it geucrally 
becomes therefore, somewhat difficult to discover a Toda mand, yet 
in most cases the natural beauty of a locality and the condition of 
surrounding hills would serve as not very erring guides to hit upon 
it with tolerable certainty. 

The interesting question whether, tha Toda is, in this selection 
of locality, guided by any innate sonse of the picturesque and beau- 
tiful in nature has been raised by several writers and, so far as we 
know, mostly answered in the negative. It has been said Ly some 
that whatever his appreciation of the beauties of mature, he has 
never been, as yet known to express his feelings of appreciation or 
point them out in any manner whatsoever. One writer disqualifies 
him, on phrenological grounds, for any kind of intelligent discerning 
of the beautiful. So his fondness for the attractive and lovely in 
nature has been ascribed to a chapter of accidents. But it is quite 
apparent that instinct or something in the Toda drives hiw often to 
some selected spots which the civilised aud cultivated amongst us 
would term as beautiful, picturesque and romantic. True he cannot 
give expression to these feelings. But the samo innate something, 
born along with him, also makes him abhor and detest what is ob- 
Jectionable, ugly and ill to look at. The same quality is found to 
exist also among “ civilised " races who have raised themsclves fur 
above the level of the savage. The difference Letween the two 
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would rcem to be only in the ability or inability to give expression 
to thoughts nnd feelings that lovely scenes snggest in the human 
miud. The difficulty is therefore one of speech, or language ; and 
when we know that the relation of a savage to a civilised being in 
the matter of language is exactly like that of a child to an adult, 
what difficulty is there in ascribing to the simple ‘Toda the same 
feelings and instincts common to humanity which strike similar 
chords and prodnce similar notes at the variegated appearances of 
Natuie ? Again if we analyse the promptings iu the Toda mind that 
draw hin irresistibly towards the snblime and the Leautiful we will 
tt the bottom, perceive, that considerations of usefulness have been 
a prominent factor iu leading him to gather romd his alode, the 
crystal stream, the green valley, the bright sun in nature, dense 
foliage and making him dwell ina sweet smelling arboreal fresh- 
ness. [t is utility therefore that awakeus his instinct of love for the 
beautiful and not mere idle fancy or blind chauce. We know even 
mnony civilised nations atility forms even to day the Lasis for aes- 
thetics. and there are still schools of art witha large following 
which favour the utilitari:n theory of beanty. ‘Taking these into 
consideration, it will be only just fo give the Toda what he de- 
serves, and wo need not grudgo to find in him thesame feelings and 
emotion of sensibility, though in a somewhat ruder and lesser 
degree, which Leauties in nature evoke iu all mankind. 


M. JIVARATNAM. 
(Tu be continued) 


Tho Problem of life is rightly te adjust the prose to the 
poetry ; the sordid to the spiritual ; the common and selfish to tnc 
high and beneticent, forgetting not that theso Jast uro incomparably 


, the most precious. 
George R. Peck. 


Matorial well-being, indispensable thongh it is, can never be 
anything but tho foundation of true national greatness and happi- 
ness. If we build nothing upon this foundation, then our national 
life will be ag meaningless and empty as a house where only the 


foundation has been laid. 
Theodoro Roosevelt. 
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BY Messe. T. M. RANGACHARI AND T. DESIKACU ARI. 


T'o trace the growth and development of the Monetary System 
in South [ndia we have to go back to the days of the Pandyas aud 
the Cholas. heir coinage was mainly in copper and silver. Flat thin 
rectangular pieces in silver have been found both in '"l'innevelly 
and Madura, bearing the impression of Buddhistic devices “punt- 
hed” on them with a seal ov seals. The appearance ou their revarso 
of a symbol which forms the characteristic feature of che rectangular 
copper coins of Madura and ‘Tiunevelly points to the obvious in- 
ference that the coinage iu both the metals is attributabte to the 
same power, thoagh the punchmarked silver coins must be assigned 
to an earlier age than that of tite die-struck copper coins. 

Similar coins in silver have been found in all parts of India. 
“They have been discovered among the ashes ofthe men who 
constructed the primitive tombs known as kalis (or kistaevens) of the 
south and unearthed from the ruins of buried cities iu excavating 
the head waters of tne Ganges Canal. [n all parts, from the 
Sundarbans of the Ganges to the frontiers of Afghauistan they turn 
up from time to time." And more recently they have been report- 
ed to be among the finds of tlie excavations in the ruined city of 
Anuradhapura in Ceylon, 

From their occurrence over such a wide area and in such great 
number one might suppose that there was some uniform standard or 
unit of currency adopted everywhere in-India. In the imperfect 
state of our knowledge of the ancient Indian Monetary System no 
definite statement can be made about what exactly led to this appa- 
rent uniformity in the size and the devices of these coins, We can 
do no more than indicate th» natare of the speculation on the sub- 
ject leaving further research to throw more light on so obsenre a 
topic. 

The suggestion has often been put forward that the silver coins 
were the purna (ancient-eldling) which formed the silver. represcu- 
tative of the primitive seminal exponent, of value named the kalanju 
approximately equal to 45 or 59 grains. "'l'here is no doubt a cer- 
tain relation between the weights and measures and the money of a 
country and the suggestion “ that the monetary system of S. India 
is of indigenous origin based on rude seminal and testaceous expo- 
nents of value, which have been exchanged for definite metallio 
counters.” has much to recommend it. but having regard to the 
varyiug weights of .hese silver pieces, it cannot be asserted beyond 
a doubt, that they represented the silver kälanju. 
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Another theory proceeds on the hypothesis that the Drav- 
dians borrowed the Phoenecian wnit of the Drachma weighing 57 
grains, which tallies with the weight of the puuchmarked specimens 
obtained in northon India. For many centuries before the Christian 
era it is certain that Dravidian merchants had developed such a 
degree of maritime und commercial enterprise as to tempt them to 
undertake voyages across the seas to distant countries, and it is 
believed by some scholars that it was they, who, becoming acquainé 
ted with an alphabetic writing derived from the Presemeti- 
Accadiaua north of the Euphrates valley, brought the script to 
India, being thns the first to introduce the art of writing into India. 
Sach an adventurous people were not slow vo introduse into their 
country, a metrical standard with which thay became acquai uted 
in their foreign transactions. “ As the Phoenecians had penetra- 
ted everywhere establishing with their accustomed enterprise their 
factories on almost every coast they soon discovered the metallic 
wealth of the Jand and began to work for the first time the veina of 
silver which had Jain for ages unsuspected in the mountains." Tho 
silver plates from Tarshish were imported into India by the Phoe- 
necians to buy Indian gold and in such transactions they must 
have adopted their own unit of the Drachma. It were not strange 
then that copying the example. the l'amils cut the silver sheets 
into small pieces, weighing approximately as much as the Phaenecian 
unit and had the same passed as measures of value easily resolvable 
into a given quantity of gold. In course of time the silver pieces 
-would come to be stainped with some authoritative mark or marks 
and with the change of the ruling power or the reception of a prince 
into the donations of another sovereign or through other causes, va- 
rious seals would be imprinted on the same piece, in some instances 
one seal being superimposed over the other. ‘This origin of the 
ponch, marked silver coins at once explains the uniformity in size 
and the occurrence over sucli a wide area as from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin of the silver coins in question. ‘Chey are supposed 
to have been the Karshas current at the time of Baddha, and the 
period of their currency synchronises with the palny days of the 
Phcenecian trade, six or seven centuries before the Christian era. 

In a communication to the Royal Asintic Society by Captain 
T. B. Jervis of the Engineer Corps in 1895 that talented Engineer 
essays to establish a relation between the Massu or Masha which 
is the basis of the tola and seer with the weight of a pound aa de- 
duced fro.n a primitive universal standard, viz. a pendulum vibra- 
ting seconds, one half of which roughly is the primitive cubit. “This 
pendulam cubed, and multipiied ‘‘ into the weight of a cubio inch 
of distilled water each, C. inch weighing 252.984 grains Troy. 
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Divided into 48 or 28 parts furnishes nn explanation of all the 
weights of whatever kind whother money or gross weight thronghont 
the world m all ages.” By a manipulation of the figures which it is 
neadless herc to reproduce, it is demonstrated that nncient Hun or 
Pon, and a tenth of it the faxamwere both multiples or sub-multi- 
płes of the Massa vf 1» nnd odd grains each Hun being also halt of 
the Drachma of 109 grains. 

Neither the weights of the punch marked sifver coins, 
nor those of the silver pieces of the period of the Chola ascendancy 
farnish any clu as to the correotness of any of these theories, 
The coins of Raja Raja weigh 90 grains : those of Uttama Chola 85 
grains nnd those of Knlothunga 70 grains. 

We possess in the South Indian Inscriptions a fairly accurate 
record of the weights and measures current iu the period after. the 
9th century a. d. during which the Cholus suddenly rose into 
prominence and were for a time supreme in Southern India. 

An inscription from Mammalapuram (the seven pagodas) of tho 
illustrious Ko Raja raja Raja Kesari Varman, relating to à con- 
tract for the new division of their lands by tho citizens of tl.e town | 
provides as follows:— 

‘Among those who fre without land and are over the age of 
sixteen=-fronr those who are engaged in trade half a Karanja of 
gold (pon), from those who work for hire one eighth of a pon and 
for each turn as ploughman (? thvec-eights of a (pon) shall be 
taken at the end of tie year. From those who do not submit to this 
contract fnrther twenly five Karanjus of gold shall be taken be- 
sides a fine. In an inscription of the Virupaksheswara Temple at 
Vembatu near Velur in tlie North Arcet District the value of pro- 
porty is calculated throughout in Kula pramanas or Kulas of gold 
(pou) und in panas aud it is recorded that 242 Kula pramanas of 
gold and 411/6 panas aro equal to 36 Kovais of gold and 5.1/8 panas. 

In the Kanchipuram inscriptions of Madirai Konda Ko-Para- 
kesarivarman, we find the ponalty for à person not carrying out a 
charitable obligation was the payment of “one maujadé of gold 
daily to the king who isthen ruling" or “ one eighth of a pon daily 
paid iu Court" one ** Kunri of gold daily in Court." In another ins- 
cription of the 3rd year of Ko Raja kesarivarman frou the samo 
place it is recorded that the villagers of Manalur pledged thein. 
selves to furnish oil for a lamp from the interest of a sum of money 
received from the Royal Treasury said to be “ eighteon Karanjus 
tan Manjadis and one Kanri of gold." ee 
. Inthe Raja Raja iuscriptions of Tanjore the weight af tho 
Jewels presented to thc Temple is exprsssed in Karanju marjapt 
and Kunri according to standard weights made of stone and pre- 
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served in the shrine of the god Adavattan, also called Dakshina 
Meru Vitaukar, Silver seems to have been also weighed in Kalan- 
j:5 and Manjadi and rated just in the same way as gold and the 
precious stoues and pearls. Copper seems to have been weighed 
palas, & copper water pot (Kata) rim recorded as weighing three 
thousand eighty three palae. 
From other inscriptions we find thet the gold kasu was half a 
madurantaka madat, that on okkam was 1/19 of a kasu. 


The purchasing power of a Kasu, is found to be 2 kalams of 
puidy. or 3sheep or 1200 plantains or 7/20 Kalanju of gold. 

Besides the maddas, the Kasu, the Kauvai and the akkam refe- 
rence is found to another term, signifying token or s weight, if nos 


a coin, aa in the instance of a payment of so many Kanam a day 
iuto court ag & fine. 


Whether there was any definite ratio between the value of 
gold and silver, cr whether the value of gold flactuated with that 
of nny other commedity and was determined in silyer are matters 
upon which it would be rash to hazard efen a conjecture. 


Tbe only Pandyan gold coin known to usis% tiny piece ascriba- 
ble to “Sundara Pandya” bat it is impossible to locate the age of 
the monarch who issued the coin. The period of Chola ascendancy 
has examples of the coins of Raja Raja Chola in gold, and gold 
coins of more than one denomination in the Chola Chalukyan 
period. 

Side by side with coins or tokens is the precious metals, tho 
Pan iyans possessed a currency in copper, which comprised die struck 
coins unlike the punchmarked silver »dverted to already. They 
resolve themselves into two varieties, rectangular coins which bear. 
Buddhistic devices and a later variety of coins which are round and 
beir Vishnuvite or Sivite entblems. 


The former or the Budddhist coins occur atleast in five denomi- 
nations, the smallest weighing 3J grains while the heaviest coins 
weigh 141 grains, the intermediate weights are 40,60 and 86 grains. 


Writing about the economic conditions in Buddhist India Pro- 
fessor Rhys Davids makes the following observations whieh are 
iustructive in the investigation of this copper coinage. “ The older 
system of traffic by Marter had entirely passed away never to 
retura. The later system of a currency of standard and token coins 
issued and regulated by Government authority had not yet arisen. 
Transactions were carriel on, values estimated, and bargains 
struck in terms of the Kahopana, @ square copper.coin weighing about 
146 gis, and guaranteed as to weight and fineness by panchmcrkg 
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Ly private individuals. Whether these punchinarks aro tokens of 
merchants or of guilds or simply of the bullion dealer is not 
certain”. These observations are of interest, relating as they do to 
the coin occurring in N. India and based on the examination of the 
Buddhist records unconnected with the Tamils who by the geograp- 
hical position of their country had for over twenty centuries 
maintained their political independence in the southernmost 

ortion of the Peninsula. It is remarkable thatas in the silvea 
punchmarked coins, the size, weight, and devices resemble very 
much those of the coins occurring in portions of India remote from 
the Tamil Kingdom and having nothing in common except perliaps 
the religion of Buddha. 

With the change in the shape of the old variety and the in- 
troduction of the symbols of a different faith the practicetof issuirg 
“Kahapanas” of 144 grains was discontinued. The Monetary 
System seems to have been remodelled, and henceforth no silver 
coins were probably issued and coins in copper of various denomi- 
nations judging by the weights of specimens now available were put 

-in circulation The average weights of the various sizes are 98, 
$0, 14 and 7.1/2 grains. j 

The change from the square coinage of the Buddhist period to 
the later rouud coinage with Vishnavite and Sivite emblems anu the 
adoption of an apparently different standard of weight must lave 
been brought about by causes that cannotsolely be looked for in the 
revival of the Puranic faith in India. In the early centuries of the 
Christian era, there was a large influx of foreign merchants and a 
considerable quantity of Roman aureu and dinaru must have been 
imported by'them into India for purpose of merchandise. Small 
copper coins were also locally minted by a colony or colonies of 
foreigners and itis not improbable that the change in the shape 
and weight of the coins of the' Tamil Kings had seme sort of 
connection with their intorcourse with Rome. 

Of the copper coins of the period of the Chola ascendancy the 
moet numerous are the copper kasus of Raja Raja which occur in 
three varieties, the largest of them weighing 90 grains, The coins 
of the Chola Chalukyan period present yet a further change in the 
weights of the largest specimens which on an average weigh 74 gre. 


.lt will be evident from an examination of the weights of the 
various copper coins found in S. India tuat the task of arriving at 
B uniforn standard for them is by no means a safe or easy one, 
Various factors are/calcnlated to introduce confusion in any specu- 
lation bearing on the matter, not tue least of which are the discre- 
pancies in the weights of the coins of the several denominations. ~ 
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viewed from the standpoint of any of the various theories put 
forward to explain and fix the primitive unit of curreucy. The 
mention of à Kusu, a panam or a Pon in Tamil literature and 
Inscriptions is of little import as connoting the idea of uny definite 
value as the use of words of similar significance viz, the purana and 
swarara and hyranya in ancient Sanskrit and. Pali literature, with 
reference to .he coins and tokens in the precious metals. 


SAIVA SIDDIIAANTA MOVEMENT. 


We gladly publish the following extract from a letter received 
from a valued contributor. 


* [ am entirely at one with you in desiring that the Siddhanta 
Shastras should all be translated into English, and further desire 
that an exposition of the Siddhanta and much of the Siddhanta 
literatnre should be ziven to the English-knowing people not one 
beyond the seas but in India and Ceylon also. So that it may maky 
headway in minds already prepared for it by the Kevala Advaita 
Vedanta. 


You will be glad to know that I am engaged in writing a paper 
entitled some thonghts on Thayumanavar trying to bring out the 
Siddhanta as he taught and when the paper is completed, Thayuma- 
navar will be portrayed as the latest exponent of Siddhanta, prea- 
ching the quintessence cf Vedanta. I am delivering it as lectgres 
before the Vivekanunta Society iu a series. 


The erroneons impression that i» in the minds of many that the 
Siddliantista are ritualista alone, favouring caste barriers etc must 
be removed without delay and the nobility and the universality of 
the Siddhanta should be proclaimed, and with this object I am 
writing another paper entitled Religion and Society, endeavouring 
at the same time to show to our begottcd Siddhantists that certain 
laws and customs must change with time while the object is noe 
lost sight of. Take, for instance, the custom that Shastras should be 
read by those «nly who received Diksha. Itis indeed a good 
principle that has been enforced from ancient times when ever'y 
child when he attained the discretionary age received his Diksha 
but now the Diksha a boy receives at that age is, A, B, C, and in 
the majority of cases people do not receive their Diksha. The edu- 
cated lot imbued with Western idoas begin, with the missionaries, 
their attack on the Puranas as if they were our Slastras proper and 
to such if you only tcll that tuey cannot learn Shastras without 
Diksha, they lose that opportunity of being converted to onr Faith. 
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If. on the contrary, you put into their hands the SivagnanaLothain 
and teach them, just as you would any hook on science er Logic, 
they will see the unassailable position of the Siddhanta and feel 
their mistake. lf at this stage it is said to them that all book- 
knowledge is useless and for proper Satana the daily dyana which 
is embodied in the Sandyavandana is essential and that it showd 
be received at the hands of a recognised Guru who traces his 
spiritual lineage from the Lord Himself,the great Precoptor aud 
through that channol of lineage flows his grace to mankind. He 
sees all that and runs in search of a Guru. Don't you, think that 
such a conversion is possible and we slionld aim at it by’ giving up 
some of our conservative ideas. 'lheve, are several momentous 
questions affecting our Religion and racé that engage my thoughts 
often, but alas my circumstances are against mo. Look again what 
our conservatism has brought on ns. Where are the 28 Agamas 
now? How many are still extant, who knows? The priesteraft is 
Buch a formidable enemy of Religion that it preserves the Karma- 
kanda and allows the Gnanakanta to rot in the minds of priests and 
in the ola books. Cannot endeavour be made to bring them to light, 
Will no light enter into the matams. 


You will be glad to know the work we are doing in the 
Vivekananta Society. ‘here is growing a library on Religious and 
Philosophie literature. We have weekly classes on Sivagnana- 
botham and if you will only picture 10 yourself a Hall with four 
tablesarranged lengthwise in à row in the middle,around whieh 
not less than 15 souls are seated every Thursday ovening with their 
notebooks and pencil in hand, looking carnestly towards the 
Chairman, whom you might have heard of, Mr. R C. Kailasa 
Pillai Mudaliar, for instractions on Sivagnanabotham. Don't you 
tlink tbat thisis the sort of teaching suited to the present age and 
can you mention to me a place anywhere in India (nowhere else 
in Ceylon I know) where snch systematic study is conduetod. This 
is only a part of our work, My earnest desire is thatall the Agamas 
should be collected and deposited in this Library, to be edited and 
published as facilities present themselves. Tt is indeed a auge task 
and still ib must be done if onr religion isto be taught to our people. 

I am afraid I have made this letter too long. I was interested 
in the Siddhanta Conference you had at Chidambaram last year 
What practical good came ont of it 1 Jong io know. I was expecting 

full report of the Proceedings in the Siddhanta Deepika Lut was 
jsappointed. P 
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A MATALAYA FOR ST. THAYUMANAVAR. 


It will gladden the hearts of all onr readers to. know that n 
Matalaya is to be bnilt at once in the sacred city of "richinopoly 
for oar beloved Saint. Who bas not heard his name and the lovely and 
majestic strains of hia song and hearing them, has not risen purer 
and loftier in mind? He has endeared himsalf to one and all hy his 
simple life and high aspirations. And it is a sign of the spiritual 
awakening of the people that they are trying to show proper honour 
to the great ones of cur ancients, so that the object of the memorial 
mnst commend itself to all onr people, and it must be gratifying 
also to them that the memorial is associated wits the name 
of our learned leader, Mr. J. M. Nallasami Pillai. We entrent 
one and all to »«sociate himself in body and in spirit with this 
memorial by contributing their mite. All communications should be 
addressed to the Honorary Secretary Mr. T, P. Ramalingam Pillai 
Kunjtapadam Book Depot, '"l'eppakulam. We pu'likh below a 
brisf report of the proceedings connected with the Jaying-in- 
foundation ceremony. 


It may be said with troth that no other writings are so well 
known ard we widely read by all classes of people in the ‘Tamil 
Country than the Sacred Hymns of snint "l'haynmanavar. And 
except a small shrine near Ramnad no other shrines exist to com- 
memorate lis name. . Trichinopoly is well known to be his birth 
place, as also the place where he attained his Gnanam and it 
occurred toa few that no time should be lost to perpetuate his 
memory in his own birth place. A piece of ground has been 
acquired in the inner square of the Rock Fort Temple adjoining 
the splendid Hall of the Eaiva Sidhantha Sabha which is nearing 
completion and Mr. J. M. Nallasami Pillai, District Munsiff of 
Cuddalore performed the ceremony of laying-in-foundation this day 
(Sep 15) at 12 A.M amidst a large concourse of people. After tho 
singing of the sacred Devara hymns and the performance of Puja. 
the foundation stone was laid. Tu declaring it well and truly laid, 
Mr. Nallasumi Pillai said that it was the merit of St.. Thayumana- 
var that he was the first to make known boldly the universal and 
eclectic character of the Saiva Sidhnntha Religion and Philosophy 
and preached the gospel of the Vedantha Sidhantha Samarasa and 
Sanmargha and so appealed to all classes and creeds thai today 
his writings are read by all and loved by all. His was a noble life; 
amidst the temptation of pomp and power, he preserved his saintly 
life; and for the last 400 years o” so, he hasexercised greater in- 
fluence on the Tamil people than any other great poet, It is fittine 
therefore that the people of Trichinopoly should be the first to 
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commemorate his name. He praised the carnest efforts of a band 
of young men who have undertaken the tusk ably seconded by 
M. R. Ry. Ramasami Chettiar, the talented Trustee ot Thiruvanai:. 
kovil and the sonl of every. good movement iu ‘Trichinopoly. 
Mr, Nallasami Pillai concluded with an earnest appeal to those 
present to help to complete the building as soon as possible. At the 
close of the proceedings a gronp photo was also taken. 


The following address was read on tle occasion ns well 
as the memorial verse.’ 
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THE TODAS: THEIR ORIGIN AND AFFINITIES. V. 


(Continued from page 219 of Volume VIII.) 


The mands that are generally situated in such . well-selected 
picturesque spots usually comprise five (5) buildings or huts, three 
of which are used as dwellings, one asa dairy or temple and the other 
for sheltering the calves at night. Besides there is also a tuel or 
a circular enclosure built of stones within which the buffaloes are 
kept at night. This enclosure is generally surrounded by a low wall 

of loose stones and is provided with an entrance guarded by powerful 
wooden stakes, so that the cattle may not stray away. The calf- 
house is a small thatched shed without any mark of stability and 
intended only to afford a temporary shelter from wind and weather 
to the young ones until they become strong enough to join their 
‘parents in the common twel. Excepting these, the dwelling huts 
and the dairy are generally more solidly built, and their plan of 
Construction is quite uniform throughout the Nilgiris, wherever 
the Todas have settled. With the solitary exception of the house 
of a Toda headman pointed out to the writer in what is called the 
Governor Shola to the west of Ootacamund,—a house which bears 
all the marks of the higher civilisation of the advanced town.folk, 

' guperimposed upon the primitive notions of an ancient hill-tribe— 
with brickwalls, windows, doorways, frames and all, in right mo- 
dern fashion, together with dimunitive dimensions and dark cham- 
Vers, all the huts of the Todas are of one pattern ` throughout 
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and are constructed of the same materials. In geueral appea- 
rance these dwelling huts resemble small hay-stakes in groups of 
three or four. An excellent miniature is kept in the Ethnological 
Section of the Madras Museum, and those who cannot see the ori- 
ginal can form a no lessaccurate idea of a Toda hut from this speci- 
men. Shortt, in his Tribes on the Neilgheeries, whichis perhaps the 
earliest aud the most accurate account of the ‘Toda people, 
writes:e-'Theso huts are dwellings forming a peculiar kind of oval 
pent-shaped construction, usually 10 feet high, 18 feet long, and 9 
feet broad. The entrance or doorway into this building measures 
32 inches in height and 18 in width and is not provided with any 
door or gate; but the entrance is closed by means of a solid slab or 
plank of wood from 4 to 6 inches thick, and of sufficient dimensions 
to entirely biock up the entrance. This sliding door is inside the 
hut, and so arranged and fixed on two stout stakes buried in the 
earth and standing to the height of 2 1/2 to 8 feet, asto be easily 
moved to and fro, There are no other opening or outlets of any 
kind either forthe oscape of smoke or for the free ingress or 
egress of atmospheric gir. The door itself is of such small dimen- 
sions, that to effect an entrance,one has to go down on all fours 
and even then much wrigglingiis necessary before an entrance 
can be effected. The honses are neat in appearance, and are built 
of bamboo closely laid together, fastened with rattan, and covered 
with thatch, which renders them water-tight. Each building has 
nn end walling before and behind, composed of solid blocks of 
wood and the sides are covered in by the poent-roofing which 
slopes down to the ground. The front wallor planking contains 
the entrance or door-way. The inside of a hut is frum 8 to 15 
feet square and is sufficiently high in the middle to admit of a tall 
man moving about with comfort. On one side there is a raised 
platform or pial formed of clay, about 2 feet high and covered with 
sambre or buffaloe skins, or sometimes with a mat. This platform 
is used as a sleeping place. On the opposite sido is a fireplace and 
& alight elevation on which the cooking utersils are placed. lu 
this part of the building faggots of firewood are seen piled up from 
tuor to roof and secured in their piaco by loops of rattan, Here 3 
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also tho ricepoünder or pestle is fixed. The mortor is formed by a 
hole dug in the ground 7 to 9 inches deepand rendered hard by con- 
stant nse. ‘I'he other honseliold goods consist of 3 or 4 brass di- 
sles or plates, several bamboo measures, and sometimes a hatchet. 
In oue hut I fonud an old table knife, two empty beer bottles and 
a broken goglet. Fach hut or dwelling is surronuded by an en- 
closure or wall formed of loose stones piled up 2 to 3 feet high and 
incindes a space or yard measuring 13 by 10 feet." 


Tho above description is fairly com:lete by itself and does 
not require much by way of snpplement. Only the dimensions of 
the huts given therein would seem to be mach larger. than what 
are actually found to bc the case now-a-days, It israreto find at 
present any hut 18 feet long. It isin such capacious dwellings 
the ‘Todas live and multiply, and not infrequently yon can see a single 
hut providing accommodation for & whole family consisting of sevo- 
ral members,— brothers, sisters, sons, dangliters and a brood of 
children! It is no doubt a matter for wouder how so many persons 
manage to find room in such a limited area aud escape suffocation 
withal During the day time, except in foul weather or the mon- 
soon season, the men, women and children do zot confine them- 
seives to their huts, Lut wander about freeiy in the open air. It is 
ouly daring the nights the huts are packed to their utmost capa- 
city, and the inmates must necessarily huddle themselves together 
without regard of age or sex. Originally the raised platforms in- 
side the huts should have Leen meant for sleeping plaves; but when 
the family is faet multiplying and the inmates are growing in num- 
Ler, accomodation grows lees and every available inch is turned to 
account. lt is thus the housing question of the Toda is, every day, 
tending to become a most pressing problem; and elsewhere we 
point out how this difficulty along with several others of a more 
serious nature, worked its way to seek romedy, for a complex socio- 
logical problem, in the relentless expedient ot infanticide. Some- 
times, even these small dwellings are divided by a solid partition 
in the middle into twc smaller huts with separate openings for each, 
for the residence of two different families, and the second openiag 

is more generally made in one of the sides of the hut. 
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It will be useful to consider here whether this peculiar system 
of house-building is original to the 'l'oda or whether any influences 
bio been at work in developing the system. The only people, 
who, if at all, cọuld have exercised any kind of influence over the 
Toda in the matter of house-building are the Kotas and the Bada- 
gas. Tle dwellings of the former are so very unlike those of the 
'l'odas and so graceless and unsystematic as not to lead ene to 
entertain even the least suspicion of any manner of influence. 
Besides, the Todas have always an eye for utility and will not copy 
oradopt anything alien unless convinced of its comparative 
anperiority. The inferior structures of the Kotas would never 
have produced any impression upon them. Nor did the Badaga 
method of construction, which was in every way decidedly superior 
to the Todas, werk any change in their primitive methods of house 
construction. It must also be remembered that the Todas were 
tle earliest settlers on the hills and as such, had developed their 
methods: long before the arrival of the other tribes. They had, 
therefore, not much to copy from the latter arrivals who, in their 
turn, began to make fresh alterations and improvements demanded 
by the new conditiona of soil and climate, on the methods brought 
with them from their original homes. Excepting the single ins- 
tance mentioned above,—which must more gorrectly be ascribed to 
the recent influence of modern settleis—the example of tho 
Badagas does mot seem to have produced any change in the Toda 
»ouse-construction. It is therefore not unreasofiable to suppose 
that each of these three people—the Todas, thé Katas aud the 
Badagas—brought with them severally from their original homes, 
wherever those may be, their own peculiar independent systems of 
house-building which underwent development and modihcations in 
their own lines accerding as the climate and surroundings of the 

adopted soil forced them, Thus the Todas would seem, at the 
beginning, to have brought with them a national system of 
constructing dwellings or huts, a system in which an ignorance 
of the art of makiag bricks or raising a durc ble wall with the help 
of natural or artificial stones, a partiality to give a rounded appea- 
rauce to their dwellings, helplessness to tide over the difficulty of 
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providing suitable openings such as windows and doors and above 
all an utter want of artifice to provide themselves with high and 
roomy abodes, even in a place where there is no lack of space—all 
these characteristics would stand out most conspicuously and net 
unreasonably suggest one of their possibly having been once a race 
of cave-dwellers. Taking them to be of aucha race or perhaps a 
little advanced in the arċ of providing shelter for themselves, it is 
easy to trace the further developments in their art soon after 
their settlement on the Nilgiris. The first and foremost thing that 
would have drawn their attention would be the severity of the cold. 
Whether originally they knew anythiug of the rudiments of the 
art of honse-building or not, the climate of the regions they settled 
in, as well as the monsoon, would have driven them to the impera- 
tive necessity of seeking shelter or providing themselves with some 
kind of abode. It is again to obviate the difficulty of cold blasts 
that they seom to have taken care to leave no other openiug except 
a doorway and that too sosmallas to render exit or entry an 
extremely uncomforta'*le operation. Finding their devices answer 
well their requirements, and the interior always warm and cosy 
they kept up totheir method and tjie different systems of the 
subsequent settlers failed to produce any effect npon them. The 
difficulty the Todas generally experience in repaxing or building 
huts and their commonly indolent nature are also forces to be 
reckoned with. lt is therefore not wrong to bold that the Toda 
method of constructing dwellings is peculiarly their own and is the 
natural outcome of the influence of environment upon a simple 
folk in a low stage of civilisation, who were not advanced even so 
far as to know the use of metals. That they have not borrowed in 
the art of nouse building, anything from other people with whom 
they came in contact is also sufficiently clear. 


The dairy or temple of the village is, in all respects, a building 
similar to the dwelling huts, composed of the same materials, but 
perhaps a little larger in dimensions and situated a little removed 
from them. It usually contains two compartments, separated by a 
centre planking, the outer one of which isthe dwelling place of 
the palal (dairy man) who is aiso the priest of the temple. Tho 
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inner apartment is the real dairy or temple and contains the ghee, 
pilk and curds that are daily produced. These are kept in separate 
vessels generally made of big bamboo tubes. Itis there: also the 
bells, the sacred objects of the Todas are hung up on the side of 
the hnt. There is a halo of sacredness pervading about the dairy 
in the mind of the Toda. The place itself on which it stands is 
held to he consecrated ground, and strangers are never permitted 
toapproach it for fear of incurring the displeasure of tho deity 
presiding therein. Females are strictly excluded from it, and the 
only persons who are free to go near it are the boys and youths of 
tle family. The person of the palal is inviolable and ho is prohibi- 
ted from having anything todo withthe other Todas or even 
strangers. Een speech is not permitted to him. The milk pails 
within the dairy are also sacred articles; but the bells are the most 
sacred of all, which are attached to the necks of certain chosen 
buffaloes once a year and worshipped. But as the ceremonies con- 
nected with the initiation of the palal kuvalal, and the worship of 
the bells will e fully described later on, we have only to speak 
here of the construction of the dairy. "here isno raised platform 
inside, the ground being level, and a fire place at one end is per- 
haps required for the dairy operations. ‘There is also an outer 
protecting wall round the building, and the environs are kept scrupu- 
lously clean.Some:imes,one or twe plants loaded with sweet-smelling 
flowers fill the air with fine fragrance and add to the veneration and 
sacredness of the temple and the locality on which it stands. 


Mention has already been made of the stone enclosnres or 
cattlepens situated near the dwelling houses in a mand. These are 
generally of such dimensions as to hold completely the herd be- 
longing toa hamlet. A hollow is scooped out of the earth: some- 
what in the form of a large circle and the extremities are lined 


with loose stones and boulders go as to form a sufficiently high 
barricade into which the herd is driven in aud the entrance 
blocked by powerful wooden beams. The whole night they are kept 
Within and assoon asit is morningthey arelet outandtaken to graze. . 
M. JIVARATNAN. 


(To be continued) 


MY SCHOOL. 


Hail to thee, parent of the mind! 

Thou Bani's sacred power, hail! 

Whatever in me is refined, 

What noble motives fill my sail, 

A deathless spring whence bliss doth flow, 
Unto thy bounty all 1 owe. 


Thou, moulder of my inner frame ! 
Wert never. thou a structure cold 

Of lifeless clay so reured. I claim 
Thou art in truth a being souled, 

À being of unbounded might, 
Destined the darksume maze to light. 


Thy turrets high as learning rise, 
And chide the changing summer sky ; 
The bending coward they despise 
Stern emblems they of liberty ; 
Higher and higher they bid me climb 
And scorn the world of sin and crin>. 


Thy mighty spirit lives in theo 

And gives thy front its dignity, 

That silent lessons taught by thee 

Seem solemn mandates of the high, 
When thoughts all hushed, the open mind 
Reposes to thy power resigned. 


When, like the wand'ring summer clond,— 
In learning's vast and pathless vale, 

At random I enchanted roved, 

And listened to the passing gale 

That lisped romances undefined, 

Thou wert tho pilot o: my mind. 


MY SCHOOL. 


The lovely nymph, sweet Poetry 
Of thought's bright rainbow born, 
Her sprightly face I knew through thee, 


Nor ever more have felt forlorn; 
She oft did meet me in that vale 
And soothe me with her charming tale. 


Her dwelling is the golden bower 

The gilded clouds of evening make ; 

Her voice is in the vernal shower 

That bids the drowsy greenwood wake ; 

On lightning's wings through storm and rain 
She flashes to her fairy reign. 


E'er since I knew, her life has been 

A journey in the fairy land: 

The darkest storms thangh biting keen, 
Have still sung hope at her command, 
In wild yet solemn harmony, 

Nor howled me into misery. 


One other gift I owe to thee, 

O blessed nurse of infan; soul, 

And nor didst thou that gavest me 

Tho fount whence soft delight doth roll, 
Forget the Censor’s grave control, 

Lest honeyed rills should drown my soul. 


Still, like the dawn whose golden light 
Enlivens the benighted East, 

Shine on a world of souls, their night 
Dispel and give them heavenly feast, 
That they more near to Him may grow 
From whom did once their being fluw. 


* Poetic Child" 
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WHAT SHALL WE EAT * 
By. C. B. Rama Rao, M.D, Assistant Professor in 
Madras Medical College. 


Foods consist of four Proximate principles: Proteids, Carbo- 
hydrates, Fats and Inorganic Salts, and water. 


The Fits can be derived either from the animal or the vegeta- 
ble kingdom, but the Carbohydrates and organic Salts are derivable 
almost entirely from the vegetable kingdom. — This latter fact was 
brought licme to our minda, when sailors, in the early part of the 
last century, died in large numbers of Scurvy, a disease produced 
by a want in the system of organic Salts, such as the citrates, the 
tartrates and the malates, which are derived from fresh vegetables 
and ave necessary to enable the organism to carry on thoso in- 
cessant clianges essential to life, and collectively termed metabolism. 
It is obvious, therefore, that a man subsisting on vegetable food alone 
can derive from tt all the nourtshinent he needs, whereas a man living 
on flesh foods alone cannot maintaiu his body for any length of time 
without resorting to vegetable food. 


Is Man a Carntroroue Autmal ? ` 


From the study of the teeth and the stomach of man, attempts 
have been made to prove tlat he was dostined to live on mixed 
food consisting of animal and vegetable substances. But more 
carefal scrutiny shows that the *vpe of teeth and organs in man is 
the same as thatof the vegetarian anthropoid apes and mon- 
keys, which in the scale of complexity of structure, come nearest 
to man. 

The Hindu's Definition of “ Vegetarianism.” 

If I were asked to define Vegetarianism, I would say that it is 
a method of living which deprecates the killing of animals. 

We, in India, go even farther. Our remote ancestors were 
flesh-eaters, but as religion and spirituality developed, they recog- 
nised that flesh food was uncongenial and degrading. The upper 
classes in the North gave un flesh, bnt not fish. Those in the south, 
who number hundreds of thousands. eschew flesh, fish, and even 


* Noes from a lecture delivered at Dublin in June het, under the anspices of 
the Irish Vegetarinn Society. 
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eggs, although they use milk and its products, such as butter, 
butter-milk, cream &c. 


Settling the Question of Cruelty Done to Bulls, Cows 
and Calves by the Users of Milk. 

The moral responsibility felt by the users of milk towards the 
animal that givesit is shown by the.specialcare aud attention which 
the cow and the calf receive in the humblest Hiudu dwellings. 
They are cleaned, fed and ozherwise looked after better thau the 
pet race-horse in the stable of an aristocrat. 


Are Animal Products Necessary for Man? 

Itis altogether another question whether these by-products 
are absolutely necessary. Both physiology aud the experience of 
India prove that they are not. The peasant and the caltivator, 
though not prohibited by religion from using animal food, yet, as a 
matter of fact, in ninety-nine cases out of every hundred, live on 
vegetarian food almost.from year's end to year's end. Firstly, they 
are not partial to animal food, and, secondly, they cannot afford it, 
as it is much more costly to buy flesh than to buy flour or grain. 
These cultivators are too poor to buy milk and butter. It is a 
luxury reserved for festive occasions. Cheap vegetable oils, such 
as the Gingili oil and Cocoanut oil, supply them with fat. 

The Natural Physiological Balance of Food Elements. 

Just as Nature supplies the vital element of oxygen in a dilute 
condition in the atmosphere, so we find the proteid of food diluted 
with a varying but large proportion of starch in the nnmero us ce- 
reals or graina. 

Does Vegetarian Diet support the Mental Powers? 

It cannot be contended that animal food does not make men 
more intelligent than does a vegetable diet, for the Brahmins of 
South India, who do not even use eggs, haveshown themselves not 
& poor watch for the Europeans. 


Cambridge University records that in spite of great religious, 
social and pecuniary disadvantages, a numb.r of strict vegetarians 
from India have acquitted themselves creditably, while several 
have become Senior Wranglers. 
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I have witnessed a Pandit go through the performance 
of seven simultaneous mental acts and, there are other and even 
more startling kinds of mental processes, degrees of concentration 
and clearness of mental activity which can be shown by scores of 
Indian scholars whodo not know a word of any European language. 
This is an example of intellect reared on vegetarian fare. I wish I 
were competent to show yon at least a glimpse of the thoughts, rea- 
sonings and deductions in the region of philosophy, in which English 
and German thinkers, like Monier Williams and Sir Edwin Arnold, 
sty Indians excel. Those whoare spiritually inclined will find 
abandant food for reflection aud assimilation in the Sacred Books 
of the East, expounding the Unitarian Philosophy of Sankara, or 
the Dualism of Kamingu —both of which are vegetarian. 

Vegetarian Diet and Physical Powers. 

It may be said that Vegetarian food, though sufficient and 
efficient for intellectual purposes, is not cqual to developing the 
muscle. This donbt wher: it shall exist, is easily expelled by wat- 
ching the phenomenal strength of elephants, who can, by their 
trunks uproot trees which requira dozens of men to lift. What 
animal can lift the weightscarried by the grass-eating camel? What 
carnivorous animal can excel in swiftness or elegance, the lightning- 
like flashes of the stag ? Thinking of men themselves, are not most 
farmers, at luast in India vegetarians? Does not the Brahmin youth 
in school games and athletic sports often take the first or second 
place in a crowd of mixed competitors? Has not the Madras U. C. 
Cricket team, chiefly composed of Hindoos, given a beating several 
times to the English team in their owa national game? I could go 
on multiplying instances, bat the few cited ought to be enongh to 

convince any unprejadiced mind. 

Take your staud opposite a butchers shop, and then quickly 
pass on and contrast the appearance of this and a  fruiterer's shop. 
You cannot escape the gors and filth, the grease and hideousuess 
of the one, nor fail to be attracted by the pleasant flavour, and the 
delicate and the sweet arcme of the fruits which greet you; and 
even if you are naturaliy morose, thoy send & wave of pleasant and 
exhilarating sensations which seem intended by Nature toraise ana 
purify our minds. 
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We next pass to the kitchen. Nay, we need not even enter it. 
A joint is being roasted and the penetrating and sickening odour 
is enough to give a heidache even to a flesh-eater. Contrast this 
with the smells and sight of a vegetarian kitchen. 


Objections Raised Against. Vegetarianism. 


It is said that in the Arctic Zone vegetable cannot be pro- 
duced, Surely if men can live there, vegetables can grow there. 
Man wraps himself in the woollen clothing and has artificial heart 
at the fireside. Glass houscs artificially heated can surely grow 
green vegetables and grains, and wheat flour Xc can be carried 
there and stored for years. This keeping property of dry grains, 
without its undergoing putrefaction. is yet an udditional proof that 
Nature intends that we should live on grains. 


It is said that a purely vegetarian diet isinligestible. Do all 
people in India suffer from indigestion, or does dyspepsia bulk 
more largely in the hospital registers in India than iu Europe? It 
is one of those gratuitous epithets flung carelessly by the uncritical 
mind. 


It may be that some flesh-eaters, adopting a vegetarian diet, 
may suffer to a slight extent, but the human organis: is so consti- 
tuted that it can adapt itself to any surroundings, otherwise how 
can you explain the tact that the hundred and odd Indian students 
who were born and bred in places where the thermometer stands 
in tho shade higher than blood heat throughout the great part of 
the year, are alle to stand the Scottish winter as well asthe Scotch- 
men thoiuselves? The excess of heat can only scorch the surface 
and darken the skin, but it cannoi alter human nature. 


Three Dentists for 5,0,000 Inhabitants ! 


In investigating diet, it would be interesting to enquire how it 
is that the teeth of mon here ure so often und so widely diseased, 
while the vegetarian Indians suffer so little from bad toeth. 
Madras, for instance, with her 500,000 inhabitants supports but 
threo dentists, while hero one seems to be uecossary for overy lano 
I think the use of animal food is partly the cause of it. 


Effect of a Flesh Diet on the Craving for Stimulants. 


_ T must also raise my voice aguinst flesh eating, because a, flosh 
~diet tends to create an appetite for liquor which is a poisor and not 
a drink. Water is consequently despised by the flesh-eater, as wa3 
shown by tho deck-attendant, who replied, when I asked for water‘ 
*' Gentlemen don’t drink water,” 


—The Herald of Health, 
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THE VANI VILASA SABHA OF TIRUPAPULIYUR. 
The 3rd Anniversary Celebration. 


The third anniversary of this useful institution was celebrated 
with great eclat on 13th Oct last under the presidency of 
Mr. J. M. Nallaswami Pillai. Avl. The Hall of Gnaniar Matam 
was crowded and among them were present Mr. V. Sankariah 
Naida, Zewindar, Rao Bahadar M. Arumugam Pillai, Dy. Collector, 
Rao Bahadur Mariappa Moodaliar, District Registrar, Mr. Abraham 
Pandithar of Tanjore. Mr. Sabroyalu Reddiar. Municipal Ghair- 
man, Mr, Ponnusami Madaliar, English Head Clerk of the Collec- 
tors office, and other leading Vakils and citizens. The proceedings 
were begun by the chanting of Devara Hymns and then the report 
was read by the Secretary Mr. Kuppusami Chettiar, which 
disclosed & most satisfactory record of progress. There were 57 
meetings held during the year which meant that there was a lecture 
in every week of the year. The subjects chosen for the lectures 
were coemopolitan in their nature, comprising both religious, 
moral and industrial themes. The Society possesses a library consis- 
ting of 4I5 Volumes and is subscribing lor a number of Tamil and 
English Magazines. The society collected about 215 Rsin the shape 
of subscriptions and the expenditure was slightly in excess of receipts, 
which showed in what direction the improvement was necessary. 
At the anniversary meeting, Mr. Venkatasami Mudaliar, Huzur 
Sherishtadar of Tinnevelly gave expression to a “few thoughts ou 
English and Tamil” and pleaded strongly for a greater interchange 
of thoughts between the Pandits of the east and Pandits of the west. 
Mr. Tillainsyagam Mudaliar of Chidambaram, an young and 
earnest student of Tamil and Tamil philosophy spoke on Bhakti, 
in a few well chosen sentences. Pandit Ganapathi Sastrigal lectured 
on ‘the existence of God.’ The most interesting lecture of the 
evening was the one given by the Head of the Gnaniar Matam, in 
which the Society is located, on Dravida Vedam. As the time was 
limited he could not do full justice tothe subject and the lec- 
ture so far as it wont -ras replete with considerable learning. The 
chairman in concluding the proceedings, made a few remarks on 
each of the subjects discussed at the meeting, and showed by the 
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incident of the miracle performed by saints Gnanas&mbantha and 
Appar at Vedaraniam. how the Devaram Hymns etc earned the 
title of Veda, and how tho actual miracle performed by these 
acharyas in throwing open the door of learning and religion 
enshrined inthe Sanskris Vedas called we» (concealed) in Tamil, to 
the masses at large was a greater one than the mere opening of two 
tiny gates; and it was by these they were able to stem the tide of 
atheistic creeds like those of Buddhism and jainism and drive 
them out of the country altogether. He congratulated the Society 
on the good work shown by it, and praised in fitting terms, the 
Gnaniar, Srila Sri, Siva Shanmuka Meignana Sivachai ya Swamigal, 
who is the soul of this morement- He appealed to the public also 
to support the Society with adequate funds to enable it to extend 
its usefulness to its fullest extent. The Vivekananda Society of 
Colombo is carrying on a systematic study of Siddhanta Sastras, and 
the Vani Vilasa Sabha is doing equally good work by means of its 
public lectures, and we wish the other associations in the Tamil 
land will emulate them and show greater enthusiasm in their work. 


— — 


REVIEWS. 
The Tamilian Antiquary : 

This is the first publication of the Tamilian Archelogical Society 
founded some years ago and the publication is rather a belated 
one. We can very well appreciate the regret of the Secretaries 
but it is to be hoped that they will show greater promptitude in 
their future publications. It isto be hoped also that they will put 
some more life into the Society by arranging series of lectures in 
different parts of the Presidency and by arranging for meetings of 
the Society itself. 


The present number contains interesting series of original 
articles relating to Tamilian antiquity and literature. Our old 
friend Pandit D. Savariroyan contributes a paper on the Bharata 
land or Dravidian India, and Mr. V. J. Tamby Pillai a paper on 
the Solar and Lunar races of India. The Pandit haa added notes 
on the relations of the Pandavas and the Tamilian kings’ and ‘on 
the etymology of the words Chera and Kerala, Students desirous 
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of acquainting themselves with the existing rather scanty materials 
relating to Tamilian antiqnity will find them collected in these 
papers together with the conciusions arrived at by these writers, and 
we hope other students might be induced to work in the same field 
which is a thoroughiy new one. Mr. K. G. Sesha Iyer of Tre- 
vandrum. a noted Tamil Scholar has contributed a translation of 
ode no 2 from the Purananurn. The Poem refers to r acient Chera 
King Perum Chotru Udiyan Cheralathan so called for his having 
fed the contending forces of the Mahabharata War. Mr Sesha Iyer 
after pointing out how ancient this poem must be, remarks, that tle 
Tamil poem exhibits an aptness of language and a style, perfect 
for grace, terseness and suggestiveness that cannot possibly be re 
produced in a translation. 'l'o appreciate them and to realise the 
excellence attained by Tamil poetries evenin that remote age the 
reader should go to the original itself. 

The number before us is very valuable, and we hope 
the future numbers would be made as interesting. The publi- 
cation is wholly in English and is priced 8 as. And it can be had of 
the Secretaries, Pandit D. Savariroyan M R. A. S. Trichinopoly 
or Mr. T. Bhaktavatsalam B.A. Porasapakam, Madras 

Brikanta's Bashya on the Brahma sutras tn Tamil. 
By Kasi Vasi S. Senthinatha Iyer of Tiruparankundrum. 
Part I Price Ra 2. 

It is with great pleasure we welcome this publication. Our 
readers know that the English Translation of this most important 
and earliest of the Bhashyas has been published and completed 
in our pages. And our venerable Pandit has been working hard 
over this Tamil Translation for a long time and we are glad that it 
the Tamil Translation has even the light of the day. This Bashya is 
of paramount importance to all Saiva Siddhantis, and of the greatest 
authority. Our Santana Achariyas have all made use of itand a study 
of it wil! show at once the antiquity and importance of our Saiva Re- 
ligion and philosophy. The first part before us contains 184 pages 
and nearly the whole o^ it is taken up by an elaborate and learned 
ntroduction by the Translator. There is & note on the Bashya- 
charya Sri Nilakants, and inthe upakramanika of the Upanishad 
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there is an exhaustive collection of upanishad texts on the varions 
topics discussed iu the Bashya together with an enquiry into their 
meaning and interpretation. ‘hen there is another introduction to the 
Brahma Sutras themselves followed by a summary of the contents of 
the various Adhyayas, Padas and adikaranas, l'heu is commenced 
the translation of the Bashya itself, with extracts from Appayadi- 
kshita's Sivarkamani Deepika, and foot notes. We hope the publica- 
tion will be largely patronized as it deservesto be, to enable the 
translator to bring out the other parts assoon as possible. Our people 


owe a deep debt of gratitude to the Venerable ‘Translator for the 
enormous labour and learning which he has bestowed on this great 
work. 


KUMANA CHARITI:AM. 
By M. E. Kandasami Kaviroyer of Madura, 

Most people are familiar with the story of King Kumana and 
the popular lines gO. oiis Cardu rua but few know 
that the story is to be found in the poems of Purananuru itself, 
which is not merely a well of Tamil undefiled but is at the same time 
a store house of ancient classical history. Several of these histories 
in the Purananuru have come into popular tradition 
and the present story is one of such; and for the pathetic nature of 
the story, and the nobility and liberality of King Kumana, and the 
greatness of the Poet Peruntalai Chattanar, the story is the unsur- 
passed. The Pura-nanuru contains stories of other Poets such as 
Kabila who acted as arbiters of contending Kings, but there is 
greater romance introduced in the story of Kumana than in any 
other. The present work had the honor of being read 
at the anniversary of the Madura Tamil Sangam and ef having had 
the approval of the assembled Pandits, uuder the Presidency of 
Maha  Mahopadhyaya V. Swaminatha Iyer. It contains a 
learned introduction by Mr. S. Saminatha Iyer, Secretary of the 
Madura Sangam in English, and there is also one in Tamil by Mr. 
M. S. Subramaniya Kaviroyer of 'innevelly Hindu College The 
book is priced at 8 as. and should become popular. It is in Tamil 
vers» and give the whole story of King Kumanaas gathered from the 
existing versesin Purananuru and popular tradition and is embellish- 
ed with beautiful ideas and thoughts by this gifted poet of Madura, 
the verses are smooth and flowing and intelligible to the ordinary 
reader too; and it is poetry like this and Kombi Viruttam thas are 
wanted for popular reading and recreation. And we only wish that 
more books like this are published from time to time. 


India and the Apostle Thomas. * 


IB NOW NEARLY TWO YEARS SINCE THAT VERY INTERESTING AND 

valuable production, “India and the Apostle Thomas," by Dr. 
Medlycott, reached the Indien Press. Most favourable were the 
notices which nppeared then, welcoming this great work. Wo 
have however abstained till now from offering any comments on 
Dr. Medlyectt's book, as, claiming as we have always dono, to 
possess in our midst the toinb of this Blessed Apostle, our object 
naturally wzs to see first how far the mass of historical and tradi- 
tional evidence so industriously collected and critically examined 
by Dr. Medlycott and the conclusions arrived at by the learned 
author, would be contested or disputed by those who approached 
the subject with an open mind, or even with prejudice. ‘It is 
gratifying to note that so far we have not secu any objection raised 
which can be said to bo of sufficient weight to shake the evidence 
brozghi forward by Dr. Medlycott in support of the traditional 
belicf that St. Thomas did visit India and preach the Gospel 
here, und that he was martyred in Southern India and was buried 
at Mylapore. 

The maiu thing was to collect evidenco to establish tho 
connection of the Apostle with Dbwhe,that is India proper as wo 
known it now, and Southern India in particular, since thero has 
been much speculation as to tho country the ancient writers 
reforred to-as India. Even after the publication of his book, Dr. 
Modlycott had himself to come forward and answer a “Critic” 
who raised certain issucs as to this point in the columns of the The 
Erunciier of Bombay. Dr. Medlycott pointed out that tho principle 
be fcellowed was to tako the term “ Iudia", when mentioned in tho 
rocovds quotod by him, tu refor to Iodis proper, unloss clear and 
eulüciont videnco was brought to show that the reference was to 


* ‘Tis critiqne originally written for and published in The Cathuiic Register of 
San Tio-:¢, the orn» of the Diocese which claims to posscss the original tomb of 
the Apostle Thomas is now re-published, with such modifications as seomed neccasary, 
in the presumt journal, iv che hope thut it may lead to further reseurch amoung 
Dravidian sources likely to throw more tight ou ihis mest mtercetiug subject, 
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some other country to which the writer applied the *erm for want 
of better geographical knowledge. Accordingly when evidence of 
this nature was found in the case of certain alleged Apostles of 
India, Dr. Medlycott argued that the Apostolic men rcferred to 
had not preached the Faith in India. Until, therefore, similar 
evidence can be produced to show that some other place was 
meant, the term “India”, used in the large mass of documents 
referred to by Dr. Medlycott in his book in proof of St. Thomas’ 
connection with India, must be taken to refer to India proper. 


A little before Dr. Medlycott published his book, the Preface 
to which is dated May 1905, an article appoared in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society for April of that year on “St. Thomas 
and Gondophernes" by J. F. Fleet, 1. c: s. (Retd.), rn. D., c. 1. E. 
The writer here summed up the results of an investigation under- 
taken by Mr. Philipps in the Indian Antiquary from Western 
sources of information, and supplemented Mr. Philipps’ work by 
an examination of an item obtained from Eastern sources in the 
way of corroboration of the Western tradition. 


Mr. Fleet briefly summarised the earlier traditional state- 
ments given by Mr. Philipps, such as those of St. Ephraem 
(a. D. 300-378), Eusebius (Bishop of Cæsarea Palaestiuse 
(4. D. 315-340), the statement made by the Clementine Recogni- 
tions (about a. D. 210) and the faller tradition found iu the Acts 
of St. Thomas, as specially pointing to the fact that a Christian 
tradition, current in Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Asia Minor, end all 
those parts as far as Italy, and connectiug St. ‘Thomas with 
Parthia and “India”, und with two Indian kings, whom it 
specifically names, is traceable back to, at any rate, the third or 
fourth century of the Christian era, aud perhaps to the second 
quarter of the third century. As, however, the Christian tradi- 
tion taken in its details and in its external bearings wouid seem to 
require corroboration of some kind-or other from external sources, 
Mr. Fleet pointed out that the required corroboration has been 
found in coins which from 1834 onwards have been obtained from 
Beghram in the vicinity of Kabul, from Pathankot in the Gurdas- 
pur district of the Pavjab on the North-east cf Amritsar, from 
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Kandahar, and from various places in Sindh and Seisten. But 
aan as these coins arc not dated and there was further wanted 
an cpigraphic record which should present a date in some era 
capable of being recognised as a date of Gondophernea and adapt- 
ble to the tradition, it has happened, as Mr. Fleet remarks, that 
this desiderntum was at length supplied by the discovery in, or 
about, 1357 of what is known as the Tekht-i-Bahi inscription, 
which is now in the Lahore Museum. We need not pursue the 
investigation undertaken by Mr. Fleet in connection with these 
coins and the inscription, as Dr. Medlycoté himself deals exhaus- 
tively with them in the first chapter of his book. Suffice it to 
note that it is satisfactory to find that so well-koown an authority 
on the ancient history and antiquities of India, as Mr. Fleet, should 
have ulso arrived at the conclusion that the evidence so far is strongly 
suggestivo of the fact that there isan actual basis for the 
tradition in historical reality, and that St. Thomas did proceed to 
the Kast, and did visit the courte of two kings reigning there, of 
whom one was the Gudaphara-Gondophernes of the Takht-i-Bahi 
inscription and the coins, who judging from the wide range of the 
localities from which the coins were obtained, Mr. Fleet remarks, 
was evidently a powerful ruler of an extensive territory, which 
included as a part of it, much more of India than simply & portion 
of tho Peshawar district. As to the other Mr. Fleet thinka that 
the suggestion made by M. Sylvain Levi to take the name Maz- 
dai, mentioned in tho Acts of St. Thomas as the King in whose 
dominions he brought his apostolic labours to a close by receiving 
the martyrs’ crown, as a transformation of a Hindu name, made on 
Iranian soil aod under Maszdean influences, and arrived at 
through the forms Bazodéo, Basdéo, Büzodéo, Büzdéo, which 

occur in Greek legends cn coiar, and to identify the person with 

the King Vasudeva of Matbure, a successor of Kanishka, as not 

unreasonable. But he admits that it is not a matter of the same 

certainty as in the case of King Gondophares, and that it is 

possible that other conclusions might be formed in respect of the 

name Mazdai, cither by means of Persian bistory, or legend, or in 

any other way. lu fact Dr. Medlycott puts forward a more 

reasonable suggestion and we shall refer to it later on. 
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Thus while admitting that there is an actaal basa in 
historical rcality for the tradition regarding St. Thomas’ connec- 
tion with India, Mr. Fleet would, however, limit tho treet vivited 
by St. Thomas to Nortbern India. Now, Mr. Fleet prounises his 
investigation by stating that whereas the Christian tradition 
represents St. Thomas the Apostle as the Missionary to India and 
Parthia, by the term “ India" we are not necessarily to understand 
simply the country which we now call India; that as used by 
ancient writers the term denoted the wholo of the South-castcrn 
part of Asia, on the south of the Himalaya Mouritains, and on the 
east of a linc runuing from about the centre of the Hindukush down 
along or close on the west of the Sulaiman Range to striko the coast 
of the Arabian Sea on tho west of the mouths of tho Indus; that it 
thus included our India, with Burma, Siam, Cochin-Chinz, tho Mzlay 
Peninsula, and the islands of the Indian Archipelago, und with 
also that portion of Afghanistan, which lies between Kabul and 
Peshawar. And yet with regard to the India which is mentioned 
in the fuller tradition abstracted by him Mr. Fleet says it might 
easily have been a territory of which the principal componouts lay 
in Afghanistan and Beluchistan and whick embraced in our India 
only the Punjab strictly so called and the western parts of Sindb. 
It is not surprising therefore to find, with reference to the state- 
ments which assert that the place at which St. Thomas was 
martyred was called Kalamina and that the traditions of the 
Christians of the Malabar Coast p!ace the scene of the martyrdom 
at Mylapore, that Mr. Flcet should remark that with these matters 
we are not here concerned beyond noting the point that there is 
no evidence at all that ihe place where St. Thomas was martyred 
was anywhere in Southern India, that any statement tc that effect 
cannot be traced back beyond the Middle Ages and that all the 
real indications point in quite another direction. 


Itis not clear, however, why, if, as Mr. Fleet says, the term 
‘India’ as used by ancient writers included so wide an area as to 
take in Burma, Siam and other Eastern tracts, he should, in connec- 
tion with the tradition relating to St. Thomas, wish to limit the term 
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to the North-western portion of the tract described, to the exclusion 
of Southern [ndis which local traditions so strongly connect 
with St. Thomas. We certainly find it difficult to understand 
Mr. Fiect’s bias here, except that it ja derived from accepting 
Mr. Philipps’ conclusions. 


Mr. Philipps’ bias, judging from a perusal of his articles in the 
Indian Antigiary of January and April 1908, would sccm to go 
further, for he mits the tracts visited by St. Thomas only to “an 
‘India’ which included the Indus Valley, but nothing to the East 
er South of it.” Why noi? “ Because", Mr. Philipps would 
apparently answer, “there is no evidence". Now, both Mr. 
Philipps and Mr. Flect have admitted the historical value of the 
Acis of St. Thomas, zt any rate so far at least as they relate to the 
movements of the Apostle. On page 6 of the Indian Antiquary 
for January 1905, Mr. Philipps, while summarizing the movements 
of St. Thomas, quotes the words from the Seventh Act where St. 
Thomas is said to have preached “throughout all India" and 
makes the comment that “this might imply a number of years". 
Is not this « strange suggestion to make? Why should words 
clearly indicating place and extent have auy reference to or imply 
time or period? lf then, as Mr. Fleet admits, the term “India” as 
used by ancient writers, included so wide a tract as we have seen, 
and the Acts of St. Thomas say that the Apostle preached 
“ throughout all India", what further evidence do we want to show 
that Southern India was very possibly included in his Apostolate, 
or how can we exclude Southern India in face of this evidence and 
in spite of the persistent local traditions connecting St. Thomas 
with it? Besides, in this conncction, it is related in the Acts that 
tho General who, having heard of St. Thomas’ preaching 
“throughout all India”, came to him in a cart drawn “by cattle", 
and Dr. Medlycott points out-how travelling in a bullock-cart is 
characteristic of Southern India, whereas if the incident occurred 
in the North, where Gondophares’ Kingdom was situated, the 
horse would have been introduced on the scene and the General 
would have been mounted on a steed. Gondopharos, for instance, 
is figured on his coins riding a horse, not seated in a curt drawn by 
oxen. Further, the fect of Myydonia using the palki or palanquin 
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when going to sce the Apostle is also specially peenliar to South- 
ern India. Other incidents which strengthen the local colouring 
Biven besides those mentioned are also noticed by Dr. Medlycott. 
The incidents which do not appear to be peculiar to Southern India 
mentioned by Mr. Philipps appear to us to be relatively unimpor- 
tant. In fact, Mr. Philipps himself says that “we cannot lay 
any particular stress upon them in any direction”. 


Again, in connection with the name of the King of India by 
whose orders St. Thomas was martyrcd, wo referred to the fact 
that Mr. Fleet, while accepting for the present M. Levi’s sugges- 
tion to take the name Mazdai as a transformation of a Hinda 
name, made on Iranian soil and under Mazdean influences, and 
arrived at through the forms Bazodéo, Dazdéo, Biizodéo, Biizdéo, 
which occur in Greek legends or coins, and to identify the person 
with the King Vasudeva of Mathura, a successor of Kanishka, as 
not unreasonable, was content in consequence to accept also the 
conclusion that St. Thomas’ labours: were probably confined to 
Northern India. We noted, however, that Mr. Fleet admitted 
that the suggestion to identify King Mazdai of the Acts with King 
Vasudeva of Mathura was not a matter of the same certainty as in 
the case of King Gondophares, and that it was possible that other 
conclusions might be formed in respect of the name Mazdai, either 
by means of Persian history, or legend, pr in any other way. Dr. 
Medlycott in his critical examination of the Acts of St. Thomas in 
the Appendix to the volume under notice does, in fact, suggest 
what appearsto us a very reasonable solution; and we are 
surprised to find our contemporary, The Examiner, of Bombay, in 
its otherwise excellent review of Dr. Medlycott’s work remark, 
with reference to Mr. Philipps’ conclusions, that Mazdai is 
unmistakably a Parthian or Persian name, and that therefore tho 
king could not have belonged to Southern India, that Dr. 
Medlycott does not throw much light on the Mazdai question, that 
he simply rejects the name as not being the King's true name, but 
a foreign and later invention, and that tnis may be likely enough 
and perhaps the only solution. Our contemporary has evidently- 
overlooked the Appendizin which Dr. Medlycott specially deals 
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with the question, and deals with it particularly with reference to 
M. Sylvain Levi '^ theory in regard to the name. Dr. Medly- 
cott admits that Mazdai is thoroughly. a Persian name, but 
does not reject it because it cannot be the true form of the 
King's name, as he contends for a more reasonable derivation 
of that name than that arrived at by M. Levi. Dr. Medlycott 
sbows how far-fetched M. Levi's attempt to derive the pame 
Mazda: (Latin Misdeus) from Vasudera is, and suggests that it is 
more likely derived from Mahadeva. He points out that, not only 
in thc North, but also in the South, Indian kings were in the habit 
of incorporating the epithet of the divinity with their own names, 
and instances the fact of one of the rulers of the Warangal 
dynasty bearing the name of Mahadeva. A glance at Sewell's 
Dynasties of Southern India shows how common it was for the 
Kings of several of the South Indian dynasties to not only affix 
but also prefix the term Dera to their names, and that the name 
Mahadeva itself occurs also among tbe rulers of other dynasties of 
Southern India, such as Orissa, Vijayanagar and the Yadavas of 
Devagiri. It would appear by no means unreasonable therefore 
to conclude that the true name of the King who was responsible 
for the martyrdom of St. Thomas was very probably Mahadeva, 
which would. be popularly contracted into Mahdeo. “Now” 
remarks Dr. Medlycott, “if the name Mahadeo be passed through 
Jranian mouths, it will probably assume the form of ‘ Masdeo'; 
owiog to similarity or sound with the Iranian name Mazdai, the 
sibilant would be introduced, and the outcome of Mahadeo or 
Madeo would be Masdeo, and would appear in Syriac as Mazdai.” 


Before we follow the general outline of Dr. Medlycott's work, 
wc may note in paseing that, of the different forms of the name of 
the Indian King found in the Acts of St. Thomas, the coins and 
the Takht-i-Bahi inscription, Mr. Fleet. uses the form * Gondopher- 
ues’ generally, and cites other forms only when literal quotation is 
necessary, while Dr. Medlycott prefers to use the form ‘Gondo- 
phares’. In any case it is not of much moment which form is used. 


‘Tne Acts of Thomas,’ tho oldest record on the subject, form 
part of 2 class of writings known as the “ Apocryphal Acts of the 
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Apostles.” These writings have of late claimed the attention of. 


soveral scholars both in England and in Germany. Although the 
Acts have come down to us with interpolations intended to support 
the gnostic heresies which prevaiied in the early days of 
Christianity, the discoveries made in recent yeurs have madc it 
possible to test tho statements contained in them in the light of 
actual history. Thas Dr. Modlycott found the ground for a 
critical handling of the ‘Acts of Thomas.’ already prepared for him; 
and an elaborate Appendix to his book has beon devoted to 4 
‘critical analysis’ of these Acts, the author's purposo being to show 
that tho principal ovents narrated in them are based upon 
historical reality. The tradition as gathered from tho Acts is that 
the Apostle Thomas, much against his will and inclination, had to 
undertake: the work of preaching the Gospel to the Indians; and 
that to induce him to obey the maudate he had received, our Lord 
appeared to him in person and sold him to Habban, a minister of 
King Gondophares of the Indians, who*had beon sent to Syria in 
search of a competent builder, able to undertake tho construction 
of a palace for his sovereign. Thomas in his company left by sca 
for India, which was reached after a rapid passage. Both proczed- 
ed to tho cóurt, where Thomas was presented to the king, and 
undertook the erection of the building. Several other incidents 
aro narratod regarding the Apostle mixed up with much fabuloxs 
inatter and it is this that recent research has helped the invostigator 
to sift from reliable history. Inthe second half of the story 
Thomas is in the dominions of an indian King, named in the Syriac 
text Mazdai. It was in this country that he brought his apostolic 
labours to a close by receiving the martyr’s crown. 

Dr. Medlycott begins his work by a thorough investigatiou of 
the evidence furnished by the coins and the inscription we have 
already referred to as confirming the first portion of tho traditi 
recited in the Acts connecting the Apostle with King Goudoplizres. 
He then proceeds to a close examination of all tho avilabie 
records supplied by the East and West. To collect and 
bring these togethor naturally involved lung and pation’ rescarph. 
‘Tho testimonies of St. Epbracm and other Syrian writers, of tho 
Liturgical books and Calendars of fhe Syrian Church, of the 
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Fathers of thé Western Church, of the Calendars, Sacramentaries 
and Martyrologies of tho eame Church, and the witness of the Greek 
and Abyssinian Churehes are all laid under contribution and fully 
discussed. The evidence, much of which is additional to that cited 
by Mr. Philipps and Mr. Fleet, all go to confirm the truth of the tra- 
dition that St. Thomas did suffer martyrdom in India, that is India 
as wo know it now; and, as we have already secn, there are no 
reasonable grounds for excluding Southern India from the scene of 
St Thomas’ labours and matyrdom. Jt follows then, as remarked by 
Dr. Medlycott, that his tomb, if at all, onght to be found in India, 
A long chain of witneases extending from tho sixth century to the 
lunding of the Portnguese on the shores of India is nccordingly 
produced, attesting to the fact that the tomb was really at Mylapore. 
And yet the fact that the tomb of St. Thomas most naturally be 
found within the limits of India proper, which in itsclf, as Dr. 
Medlycott, remarks, is an historical aphoriem, has met with the 
strongest opposition ever since tho Portuguese announced the 
discovery of his tomb at Mylapore. ‘This opposition, the learned 
wathor adds came first and chiefly from quarters which must cause 
an impartial bistorian, who patientiy investigates the whole history 
of the case, to consider the same as being rather the outcome of 
odium theologicum, than the result of insufficient bistorical evidence. 
A plausible excuse for the general feeling of scepticism created by 
these writers was, in part, Dr. Medlycott thinks, offered by the 
want of previous historical knowledge shown by the Portuguese 
authorities and writers in India who claimed to have discovered 
the body, or the entire remains of the Apostle, coupled with other 
uncritical details; and once the opposite view arising at first from 
the doubt regarding the tomb, was taken up and ruthlessly explo- 
ited, it was extended to the prencbing of the Gospel by the 
Apostle within the geographica? limits of India itself and a widely 
extending prejudice was formed. It is only in more recent times, 
when wen, indifferent to that odium, or guided by their familiarity 
with, or their long rescarches in India, approached the subject, 
that they came gradually, says Dr. M edlycott, to admit tho Apostlo’s 
mission to Indiv, and to consider the strovg historical claim of 
Mylapore to be the possible sive of his martyrdom and burial as 
not unfounded. 2 
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Accordingly after setting forth the availabic evidence for the, 


Indian Apostolate, the author brings forward such ovidence as uphold 
for Mylapore the claim to the tomb. St. Gregory, Bishop of Tours in 
his “In gloria Martyrum ”, a work which he revised in 590, shortly 
before his death. recording the testimony of one Theodore who visited 


the tomb in India, writes:— Thomas the Apostle, according to the. 


narrative of his martyrdom, is stated to have suffered in India. 


His holy remains (corpus), after & long interval of time, were. 


removed to the city of Edessa in Syria and there interred, In that 
part of India where they first rested stand a monastery and a 
church of striking dimensions, elaborately adorned and designed. 
This, Theodore, who bad been to the place, uarrated to us". Dr. 
Medlycott points out that tho evidence here clearly implies the 
existence of a narrative or acia of the martyrdom of the Apostle 
which declares that he suffered martyrdom in India, the existence 
of the first tomb of the Apostle, a church of largo dimensions 
covering the Indian tomb, a monastery. adjacent the monks of 
which no doubt conducted the services at the shrine, the further 
knowledge that after the remains of the Apostle had remained 
buried ia India for a long time they were thence removed to 
Edessa, and finally that they were buried anew at Edessa. As 
Dr. Medlycott . remarks, these facts embrace al! and cven more 
than is necessary to establish the fact of the carly knowledge of 
the existence of the Indian tomb ot the Aposilo. They are 
confirmed by later evidences, and even io the description of a 
festival connected with the shriue given by St. Gregory, there are 
mary details of the. eeasons and customs which are chiractor- 
istically Indian aud fit the local conditions especially of Southern 
India. The record of the next visit to the tomb in India is found 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, where King Alfred is reported to 
have sent in 883 an embassy to Rome and also to Ss. Thomas iu 
India in fulfilment of a vow madc at the time he was besieged by 
ihe heathen Dancs. Emiucnt modern writers of Exglish history 
are quoted as regarding the iucideut as as ascertained fact of 
history aud not us legend. It is further supported by tho carly 
chroniclers, whose works have come down to us. Marco Polo and 
Friar Jobu vf Monte Corvino appear to bave both visited the 
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Tomb about the same time in 1292 or 1293 and their testimonies 
are brought forward. Although the mune of the town is not 
mentioned by the witnesses referred to, there seus no reason to 
doubt that tho littl: town, where tho body lay, was Mylapore, 
which alone, in al India, has all along claimed to possess tho 
original tumb uf the. Apostle. Dr. Mudlycott is somewhat in error 
in sting that Mylupore was subsoquently named San Thom? by 
the Portuguese. Mr. Philipps made the same mistake. This is 
not the case. It is only the eastern part of Mylaporo which 
meludes the shrine that has boon namot San Thoine; and cven 
now Mylapore is taken to include San Tkomé and tho Bishop of 
the Diocese is styled “ Bishop of San Thomé de Mcliapur.”’ 


The further witnesses brought forward are the Blessed Odcric 
of Pordenone (1324-1525), Bishop John de Marignolli (1349), 
Nicolo de Cont: (1425-1430), Ame’, sou of Mathou, a Nestorian 
writer (1340) aad certain Nestorian bishops, who writing. in (1504) 
to the Catholicus of the Kast, speak of“ the housos of St. Thomas 
in a city on the sca tained Meliapnr”. his brings the record of 
the Indian Shrine of the Apostle down to tho arrival of tho 
Portuguese in India, and shows that the tradition was by no means 
invented by them; that it was not only lecally belicved in, but that 
it was known and testifiod to from the sixth century onwards by 
travellers from the West. 


Dr. Medlycott then goes into further historical and traditional 
evidence ségurdiug the Apostle, attesting to the fact that his 
remains were at avery early period removed from India to Edessa; 
that during the life of St. Ephraem thero existed a church at 
that place named after the Apostle, holding the relics, of which St. 
Ephraem speaks in the hymns quoted in the earlier chapter by 
Dr. 3ledlycott; that some years later another and a larger church 
in the saine city was completed iu honour of tle Apostle described 
as the ‘Great Church,’ oc the * Basilica’; and that to this church 
tho relics were removed with great pomp and ceremony. Dr. 
Mediycott shows how some writers have coufused the second remo- 
val of the relics with the first, also tbe new church with the older 
ouc, and in consequence bave mado out that the translation of. tho 
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relics from India took place at a latter date; whereas the second 
church was completed after St. Ephraem’s death which ocenrred 
ja June 373, nadthe sccond removal of the relies took place in the 
ycar 394. The evidence adduced goes further to show that the 
relics of St Thomas remained at Edessa until the city was sacked 
and destroyed by the rising Moslem power, and that some of the 
surviving Christian inhabitants recovered the relics of the Apostle 
from tho ruins of the church aud transferred them for safety to an 
island off the Coast—that of Chios. The stone, which covered the 
remains there and bore the name of the Apostle and bust engraved 
and is now in the Cathedral of Ortona, attesis to the genuine- 
ness of the relics. From Chios the relics were removed to Ortona 
in 1258. While at Ortona, the relics underwent another vicissi- 
tude. The Turks sacked the town in 1566 and burnt and destroyed 
the churches, inclading that of the Apostle, whose shrine was 
exploded by gunpowder. Although the stone forming the altar 
slab was burst and that of chalcedony brought from Chios was 
fracthred by the explosion, the sacred bones of the Apostle with 
the relics of other saints were most providentially preserved intact. 
The head of the Apostle, which was first missed, was found upon 
further search crushed under the weight of a portion of the frac- 
tured altar stone. It was reverently picked up and the skull was 
veconstructed so thoroughly that no part was found missing. The 
sacred relics now reposc in a bronze urn placed beneath a marble 
3ltar, and the head of the Apostle is placed in a silver bust and is 
exposed to publie veneration on the celebration of the feast. The 
slab of ehalecdony marble, which was brought over from Chios and 
was fractured by the Turks is also preserved in the church. 


In connection with the first removal from India, Dr. Medlycott 
points out that there were two traditions: one that the relics or 
boues were removed from India in the Apostolic age, and the other, 
thst the removal took place at a much later period, probably 
towards the middle of the third century after the date of the war 
waged against the Persians by the Emperor Alexander. On general 
grounds Dr. Medlycott is inclined to accept the later date as the 
more probable of the two, because, as he further explains in the 
Appendix, it fits in better with surrounding data and with the 
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re-opening of the trade route to India ria the Euphrates. Besides 
by the successful termination of the war, the way would have been 
paved for such removal. Dr. Medlycott also points out the error 
into which some wnters had fallen of supposing that the whole and 
entire body and not merely the relics or bones were removed from 
India to Edcsss at that. very early date, andof their drawing the 
consequent inference that the Apostle’s body coald not have been 
in India if it were buried at Edessa. 


Dr. Medlycott also addaces farther evidence upholding the 
martyrdom of St. Thomas, and effectively disposes of the old 
fable started by Heracleon and put forward by certain modern 
writers that St. Thomas did. not suffer a martyrs death. 
The different versions of the martyrdom of the Apostle are also 
set forth and exumined. The narrative, ‘according to the Syriac 
version of the Act» of the Apostles, is that the King, Mazdai, 
ordered Thomas to be brought up for judgment, and questioned 
him əs to whence he came and who was his master. The King 
hesitated what sentence he would pass, or rather how he should 
compass his death without causing popular excitement, '* because he 
was afraid of the great multitude that was there, for many believed 
in our Lord and even some of the nobles”. So Mazdai took him ont 
of town to a distance of about half a mile and delivered him to 
the guard under a prince with the order, “Go up on this mountain 
and stab him". On arriving at the spot the Apostle asked to be 
allowed to pray, and this was granted at the request of Vizam, the 
King’s son, one of the two last converts. Arising from his prayer, 
Thomas bid the soldiers approach and said, “ Fulfil the will of him 
who sent you”. “And the soldiers came and struck bim all 
together, and he fell down and died”. The Greek version and the 
Latin De Miraculis generally agree with the Syriac text, but tho 
Latin Passio has a different account. In this version the death of 
the Apostle occurs at a much earlier period, and was occasioned by 
the king forcing the Apostle to adore the idol in the temple. When 
at the Apostle’s prayer and bidding the idol was destroyed, the 

priest of the temple, raising a sword transfixed the Apostle, saying, 
‘I will avenge the insult to my God’. The local version of the 
martyrdom prevailing on the Coromandel Coast as given by Marco 
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Polo and Bishop John de Marignolli is that St. ehomas while 
praying in the wood was accidentally shot by an arrow aimed at a 
peacock. Dr. Medlycott is inclined to believe that this version 
Was got up by the inhabitants of Mylapore to avert tho dishonour 
that would fall on their town and people did they openly avow to 
the stranger thatthe Apostle had been done to death by their 
forefathers. Yet another version of the story, as related by 
Linschoten, is that, owing to the miracle performed by St. Thomas 
of removing a log of wood which fell into the mouth of the haven 
of the town of Mylapore and blocked the traffic, whereby many 
conversions were made, the Brahmins became his great enemies 
and. sought to bring about his death, which in the end they 
accomplished by persuading some of the people to stab him on his 
back while praying in the Church. The same narrator states that 
this incident is found painted and set up in many places and 
churches in India iu memory of the event. The old Litargical 
Books and. martyrologies of the Nestorian, Latin and Greek 
Churches however all testify to the fact that the Apostle Thomas 
won 2 martyr’s crown by being pierced by a lance, 


Here Dr. Medlycott takes the opportunity of challenging a 
statement made by Mr. W. HR. Philipps in The Indian Antiquary 
of April 1903, that the learned Orientalist Assemani decmed the 
Indian relics of St. Thomas a Nestorian fabrication. Dr. Medly- 
cott points out that the statement is misleading, since Assemani in 
the fourth volame of his learned work, Bibliotheca Orientalis, Rome, 
1728, covers ten folio pages with his proofs in defence of the 
Tadian Apostolate of Thomas, which he establishes on the autho- 
rity of tho Fathers in reply to Besnage's cavillings; and further 
adduces evidence from the Liturgical Dooks of the Syrian Churches 
including the Nestorian section, and of Syrian writers, both in 
proof of his Apostolate as well as of his martyrdom in India. But 
the corpus or bones, as Assemani pwiuts out, having been trans- 
ferred from India to Edessa, and Syrian, Greek and Latin writers 
having, from the fourth century, written of the body of Toomas as 
having been removed ‘to Edessa of Mesopotamia’, what Assemani 
really denies is that the body was found by the Portuguese id 
India ; and quite rightly, adds Dr. Medlycott, because the Portu- 
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guese on arriving in [ndia, unaware of the historical data now 
available regarding the remains of the Apostle, assumed that the 
tomb at Mylapore yet held the entire remains. An admission madé 
by Mr. Philipps in the paragraph previous to the one containing 
the statement challenged, appears however to have oscaped Dr. 
Medlycott’s notice. Mr Philipps says that the constent tradition 
of the Church seems to have been that the body * as taken to 
Edessa, that St. Ephraem, as quoted by him, seems 1» imply that 
part of the body had been left in India; and yet Mr. Philipps, in 
the following paragraph of his article, makes the unqualified 
statement that Assemaui deemed the Indian relics of St. Thomas 
a Nestorian fabrication, whereas as shown above all that Assemani 
denied was that the body was found by the Portuguese on their 
arrival in India. Desides this certainly does not imply that he 
believed that no portion of the remains of the Apostle was left 
behind in India. As we have seen St. Ephraem implies that 
part of the body was left behiud in India, and as a fact the relics 
held at the Cathedral of San Thomé consist of the fragment of a 
rib and of the extreme point of » lance. 

Dr. Medlycott theu refers to the traditiom uuiversally accep- 
ied by the St. Thomas Christians of the West Coast, that St. 
Thomas landed on the Malabar Coast at Kodangular Cranganore), 
that seven Churches were established, that the Apostle then passed 
from Malabar to the Coromandel Coast, where he suffered martyr- 
dom, and that at some subseqnent period & violeut persecution 
raged against the Christians on the Coromandel Coast, compelling 
many of them to take refuge among their brethren on the Wes* 
Coast, where they settled down. Dr. Medlycott lays speciul stress 
on this tradition in support of the claim of Mylapore to hold the 
tomb of the Apostle. Ho is thoroughly convinced even quite apart 
from all the evidence previously adduced that if the claim of Myla- 
pore to be the pluce of the martyrdom and of the burial of Apostle 
was not based on undeniable fact, the Christians of Malabar would 
never have acknowledged their neighbours’ claim to hoid the tomb 
of the Apostle, neither would they ever be induced to frequent it 
by way of pilgrimage. Farthor had this becn a case of fictitious 
claim put Íuith to secure public notoricty aud importance, thcy 
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would, Dr. Medlycott adds, as probably have any way, set up one 
for themselves and would have certainly ignored the claim of the 
former. 

After quoting St. Francis!Xavier in support of the existence of 
the belief among the Christians of the island of Socotra at the time 
of his visit that the Apostle landed on the Malabar Coast, and St. 
John Chrysostom and the Goxpel of the XII Apostles, rocently recover- 
ed from different Coptic papyrus and other texts and compiled 
probably not later than in the second century, in support of the 
tradition that St. Thomas had visited nearly the whole of the inha- 
bited world inthe course of his Apostolic career, Dr. Medlycott 
sums up the traditional record of the Apostle as follows :— 


(1) He would have preached through the whole of that tract of 
country lying south of the Caspian Sea—the ‘ Mare Hyrcanum’ of 
his days east of the mountain range of Armenia and of the Tigris, 
down to Kermonia in Southern Persia. 


(2) It would be during this first Apostolic tour that he came in 
contact with the north western corner of India at Gondophares 
court. 


(3) After the demise of the Blessed Virgin Mary, when according 
to ecclesiastical tradition, the second dispersion of the Apostles took 
place, St. Thomas would have commenced his second Apostolic tour. 
Probably from Palestine he travelled .into Northern Africa and 
thence, preaching through Ethiopiz, he passed on to Socotra, where 
he must have stayed some time to establish tho faith. Going thence 
he would have landed on the West Coast of India. 


(4) From Malabar the Apostle would find no difficulty in crossing 
over to the Coromandel Coast. 


(3) It would be on the Coromandel Coast that he ended his 
Apostolic labours, and this is upheld by the joint traditions of the 
Coromandel and Malabar coasts. 


It is indeed interesting to see how the various traditions 
regarding the Apostle mutually hang together ; and Dr. Medlycott 
naturally remarks, how unreasonable it is to sappose that traditions ~ 
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converging frcm various points mutually self supporting, can be the 
ontcome of legendary imaginings. It is for those, he adds, who 
contest them to prove that they are inconsistent with any known 
facts, and consequently baseless. Until then, he rightly contends, 
they hold the field. 

As regards the name Calamina, which is mentioned in some of 
the writiogs as the place in India where the Apostle Thomas was 
martyred, there has been much speculation. Dr. Medlycott takes 
occasion to refer to the article on The connection of St. Thomas with 
India by Mr. Philipps, which appeared in: The Indian Antiquary of 
1903, and which we have already alluded to, because, as he says, 
vague hiots were thrown out and ‘specalation’ indulged in to the 
effect that ‘Caramana’, our modern Karman in southern Persia, 
might represent Calamina. Mr. Philipps held that ‘from a geogra- 
phicul, an ethnical, and indeed as it seems to me, from every point 
of view’, the site of the Apostle’s tomb ought to be looked for in 
that quarter rather than in Southern India. Dr. Medlycott, on the 
other hand, contends that Culamina never had a geographical 
existence, that the name does not appear in any of the older writ- 
ings treating of the Apostle while where itis mentioned, it is 
added that it is situated in India. India, then, and India proper 
we should say, considering also the evidence already adduced, is 
the country where we should look forthe tomb of St. Thomas. 
What place is there in India, asks Dr. Medlycott, other than 
Mylapore, which has ever set forth a claim to it ? Decidedly none: 
in no other part of India, nor elsewhere, has such a claim been 
raised—tbat of Edessa was for a second tomb where the sacred 
remaius reated after removal from India. Why, then, should there 
be any objection to its being placed in Southern India, and topo- 
graphically at Mylapore, especially as Mr. Philipps himself admits, 
‘there is nothing iuherently improbable in such a supposition’? As 
to ‘Carmana’ or Carmania of old, now Karman, Dr. Medlycott fur- 
ther points out that the Nestorians who had churches, priests and 
Christians in that part of Persia down to past the middle of the 
seventh century, mast certainly have known if at any time it held 

the Apostle ’s tomb ; that a claim so much nearer home would not 
have been overlooked by them; and they certainly would not have 
3 
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come to india to search for it. - Quotations are giver trom a letter 
of tho Nestornin patriarch, Jesush, A. D. 650-660, addressed to 
Simoon, Bishop of Ravardshir, the Metropolitan of Persia at the 
time, to show how groundless the suggestion put forward by 
Mr. Philipps is. Dr. Medlycott adds however: “Wo owe it in 
fairnoss to the writer of the paper to add that having received 
from us a copy of the above passages, ho reproduced them by way 
of rectification in a Note published in the Indian Anliquary, 1904, 
page 31, under the heading Miscellanea. This phase of the ques- 
tion may now be considered closed". 


Dr. Modlyoott himself goes further into the subject. He observes 
that tho name does not appear in any of the older autheutic 
writings treating of the Apostle. It appears firstin a group of 
mostly anonymous writings in Greek, which give a brief summary 
of tho doings, preachiugs and deaths of the Apostles. From this 
class of writing the supposed authors, Sophronius, u friend of St. 
Jerome, Hippolytus, Dorotheus and another are quoted as men- 
tioning Calamina in India as the place of St. Thomas’s martyrdom. 
From those writings again the name appears to have bocn taken up 
by somo Syrian writers, and to have made its way into the lator 
Martyrologies. 


Dr. Macleane in his Manual of the Administration of the Madrox 
Presidency, Vol.ITI— Glossary, undor Saint Thomas, says that in the 
Pascal Chronicle is a fragment of a work by Bishop Dorothcus, born 
A. D. 254, in which he relates the acts and journoys of the Apostles, 
and says that the Apostle Thomas, after having preached thc 
Gospel to the Partheans, Modes, Persians, Gcrmanians, an agricul- 
tural people of Porsia montionod by Herodotus, Bactrians and 
Magi, suffered martyrdom at Calamina, a town in India; and that 
St. Hippolytus, Bishop of Portus, who flourishcd about A.D. 220, 
has a memorandum to the same effect ; while St. Jerome, A.D. 390, 
speaks of the mission of St. Thomas to India as a fact universally 
believed in his time, and mentions Calamina as the town which was 
the place of his death. Dr. Maclenne adds that Calnanina is supposed 
to be Mylapore and that the statements of later European trayel- 
lors to India indicate the undiminished strength of the traditionary 
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belief and the existence of a Christian Church and community on 
the spot keoping it alive. Dr. Macleane elsewhere says that 
Calamins is the medieval Latin name for Mylapore and suggests 
that it way be a corruption of Coromandel. 


From the foregoing it would seem that Colamina is mentioned 
as early asin writings of the third and fourth centuries; but 
apparently the same Dorotheus and Hippolytus are quoted by Dr. 
Modlycott from a class of undated and unauthentic writings, while 
St. Jerome bere is evidently made to do duty for Sophronius, 
whose short accounts of the Apostles in Greek sre appended to St. 
Jerome’s book De viris illustribus. Sophronius isreferred to by Dr. 
Medlycott, with the remark that the authenticity of tbe manuscript 
discovered by Erasmus, whence these additions have come into 
Jerome's text, has notouly been questioned but openly denied; 
but that it has lately been re-discovered (in 1896) at Zurich, and 
is à MS of the thirteenth century; that it is the same from which 
Erasmus had published the Greek extracts in 1516; that the MS. 
does not bear the name of Sophronius; that this the first editor, 
Erasmus, must have by conjecture suggested, as one Sophronius, a 
friend of the Doctor, had translated iuto Greek some of his 
writings. Accordingly, Dr. Medlycott would not place the origin of 
tbe word ‘Calamina’ earlier than the middle of the seventh 
century, the date of the earliest authentic records that of Josuab, 
A. D. 650-660, where Calamins is mentioned. Heis inclined to 
regard the name as fictitious, and ventures on a suggestion as to 
how it did get connected with the Apostle in the minds of tho 
writers referred to, us tbe place of his martyrdom in India. 
Dr. Medlycott thinks that Calamina is probably a compound of the 
worl kalah, the name of a port, the existence of which in the 
vicinity of India is historically beyond a doubt, and elimina which 
iu Syriac denotes & port. This may be so; but without regarding 
the name as fictitious there seems nothing unreasonable in the 
suggestion that Calamina might uot unlikely be a curruption from 
"omo other well-known namo such as Coromandel, or the latter 
might. be a corruption from the former. Neither is it unlikely that 
beth these ure corrantious from a still older name. One critic, 
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The Examiner of Bombay, suggested that possibly Calamina 1s tho 
name of the “country of the.Cholas" iu which Mylapore now stands ; 
or,in view ofthe many names in this district beginning with 
the syllable kdlor cal, it is possible that Mylapore or the neigh- 
bouring city of Madras was then called Calamina, or something 
easily corruptible by ear and transliteration into Calamina; or 
it may be a foreign rendering of the “port of the Cholas", or else 
a curruption of Karamipal or rather we should say Karumanal (black 
sand). This is the name of a small village on the coast north of 
Madras, which is habitually pronounced and written Coromandel 
by European residents at Madras, and from which, as Bishop 
Caldwell suggested in the first edition of his Dravidian Grammar, 
European traders might have taken this familiar name as applying 
tothe Eastern Coast of the Peninsula of India. Bishop Caldwell, 
however, in his second edition, has given up this suggestion and 
has accepted that given in Hobson Jobson by Col. Yule-and Dr. 
Burnwell, that the name is in fact Chorqmandalam, the Realm of 
Chora, this being the 'l'amil form of the very ancient title of the 
Tamil Kings who reigned at Tanjore. The name also occurs in the 
forms Cholamandalam or Svlamandalam on the great Temple 
inscription of Tanjore (11th century), and in an inscription of A. D. 
1101 at a temple dedicated to Varihaswami near the Seven Pagodas. 
It was already suggested inthe columns of the Catholic Register a few 
yearsago that Calamina is evidently the Greek renderivg of the Dra- 
vidian Cholamandalam; and it does not seem unreasonable to suppose, 
aswas suggested by The Examiner, that Calamina, as mentioned by 
the old writers, was originally meaut for the district or coast in 
which the town (Mailapur), where the Apostle was martyred, is 
situated. There is also the suggestion that, on account of the erosion 
of the coast in these parts, a portion of the town of Mylapore nuw 
lies submerged under the sca, the Seu Thomd Cathedral contuiuiug 
the tomb of the Apostle being now right on the coast. Supposing, 
as The Examiner remarks, the towu was once called Calamina, or 
something equivalent to it, it might be possible to account for the 
loss of this ancient name by the destruction of the place which 
bore it, and for the growth of a new name on that site which still 
remains. Judring, however, from cll that has been said we think 
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it more likely that Calamina and Coromandel are both derived 
from the same soarce Choramandala or Cholamandalam, the land 
of the Choras or Cholas, and that Calamina referred originally to 
the tract of country lying along the East Coast, on which Myla- 
pore is situated, although subsequent writers might have taken it 
for the name of the town iteelf where St. Thomas was martyred. 


As to Mylapore, assuming that the writers who mention Cala- 
mina had taken the latter to be the name of the town in India where 
the Apostle died and was baried, Dr Medlycott arrived at the 
conclusion that they were mistaken as to the name, and has accord- 
ingly entered into-the further enquiry as to whether there is any 
mention in ancient Geography of the town Mylapore, where the tomb 
of the Apostle, from the evidence produced by him, is known to 
exist. From what we have said above the further investigation 
seems hardly necessary, since Calumina might easily have been 
meant for the tract of country in which Mylapore is situated. How- 
ever, to pursue the investigation, Dr. Medlycott tries to identify it 
with Ptolemy's Manarpha or Muliarpha. Ofthe different texts 
examined by the author the latter form preponderates, and Dr. Med- 
lycott argues that the form Maliarpha contains the two essential 
ingredients of the name Maliapur, which would be the form known 
or reported to the Greek geographers A Greek desinence, as 
customary in such cases, has been introduced, so in place of pur or 
phur (which may represent a more ancient form of pronunciation) 
we have the Greek termination pha; nor has the sound r of the 
Indian name disappeared, for it hus passed to the preceding syllabla 
of the word. He adds that if we take into consideration the inac- 
curate reproduction of Indian names in Ptolemy’s present text, it is 
almost & surprise that so much of the native sound of the name 
is yet retained. It must be admitted that the name, Mylapore, is 
not mentioned by other writers until about the fifteenth century, 
bnt the use of the name Calamina for the coast or tract of country 

might account for the non-mention of the town situated therein, un- 
til later writers became moro precise. The fact, however, that the 
maps illustrating Ptolemy's geography place Maliarpha where the 
present Mylapore would be shown is much in favour of Dr. Medly- 
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oott's view. The same identification was suggested previously by 
P'Anville, the French geographer of the eighteenth century 
(Geographie Ancienne Abrégée, Paris, 1788) ; as also by Paulinus 
á Sto. Bartholomeo, the Carmelite missionary of the West Coast 
(India Orientalis Christiana, Romae, 1794). 


Referring to recent Anglo-Indian euthorities we find that Hun- 
ter in the Imperial Gazetteer of India states that the name Mylapur 
is spelt variously— Mayilapuram, or Peacock town; Malaipuram, 
or Mount Town; Meliapur, Mirapur (by the Portuguese); aud 
Meelapor in the Tohfatal Majohudin; that it has been suggested 
that it is the Malifatian of Rashid-ud-din, but that more recent inqni- 
rors favour the identification of Negapatem with Malifattan. Dr- 
Macleane in his Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presi- 
dency gives the derivation of Mylapore from mayil, Tamil for poa- 
cock, and pura, Sanscrit for city, with reference, according to the 
Brahmins, to the tradition that Parvaty worshipped her husband 
Shiva in the form of a peacock. According to the Jocal Christian 
tradition the name would seem to be similarly derived, but with 
reference to the story ascribing the death of St. Thomas to an 
arrow aimed at one of the peacocks which were about him whilc 
praying in the wood and testifying tothe fact that peacocks wero 
plentiful in the locality then. 


In an earlier paragraph we pointed qut that Dr. Medlycott 
had fallen into the error of stating that Mylapore was subse- 
quently named San Thomé by the Portuguese and that Mr. Philipps 
had mado the same mistake, while only the eastern part of Myla- 
pore which includes the shrine has been so named. We find with 
surprise the same mistake occurring in an official publication like 
Hunter's Imperial Gazetteer, from which we have just quoted. 
Against Mylapur, *(Mailapur or Saint Thomé,” is entered, and 
lower down itis stated that the shrine, regarded as the tomb cf 
tho Apostle, was visited hy several travellers in the 13th and l4th 
centuries, and that it attracted the Portuguese to the spot, and 
gave the Portuguese name to it. Dr. Macleane in the Madras, 
Manual moro correctly says that San Thomó forms the extreme 
north-eastern part of Mylapore ard that the natives bhaye no 
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= parate name for it. Aa we said, cven now Mylapore ie taken to 
inclnde San Thomé and the Bishop of the Diocese is styled “ Bishop 
of San Thome de Meliapur.” A stil more serious mistake in 
Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer occurs under Saint Thome against 
which " (Malaipur, Mylapore)— Suburb of Madras City” is entered, 
with the additional information : “ Known as Little Mount, where 
according to tradition, St. Thomas, the Apostle of India, was 
martyred, and on which stands a Roman Catholic Church". How 
Tattle Mount, which is 6 miles to the S. S. W. of Fort St. George 
und is in the Sydapet taluk of the Chingleput district, got mixed 
up with San Thome in the mind of the official who gave Sir 
William Hunter the informatiou for his Gazetteer, is inexplicable. 


The closing Chapters of Dr. Medlycott's book are devoted to 
an examination of the claims put forward from time to time by 
ancient and modern writers on behalf of certain alleged Apostles 
of India in opposition to the claim of the Apostle Thomas to be the 
first who conveyed the light of the Gospel to India. As we remark- 
ed at the beginning Dr. Medlycott argues that as there ie 
clear and sufficient evidence, which he produces, to show that the 
references to India, when made in connection with the alleged 
apostles of India, were to some other country to which the writers 
applied the term for want of better geographical knowledge, the 
apostolic men referred to had not preached the Faith in India. 
Besides, it is proved that there were already Christians at the 
places visited by some of them. 


To sum up, the weight of evidence and probability would scem 
plainly to support the following conclusions :— 


(1) that St. Thomas did visit and preach the Gospel in India, 
that is India as we know it now ; 


(2) tnat, as the Acte of St. Thomas state that the Apostle 
preached “throughout all India”, aod as Mr. Fleet says the term 
“India” as used by ancient writers included the whole of the eouth- 
eaatern part of Asia on the south of the Himalaya Mountains 
æ% as to take in Burma and Siam, Cochin-China, the Malay Penin- 
sula and the Indian Archipelago, there is no reason to exclude 
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Soathorn India in the face of this fact and in spite of the persistent 
lecal traditions and other evidence coonecting St. Thomas with 
1o; 

(3) that the Apostle did visit the Courts of two Kings reigning 
in India, one of whom may be taken for certainty to be Gondopka- 
res, while the other mentioned in the Acts as A/azdai may more 
reasonably be identified with Mahadeva, a name common enough 
among Kings of the South Indian dynasties, than with Vasudeva 
of Mathura; . 


(4) that the Apostle was murvyred in Southern India and waa 
buried at Mylapore ; 


(3) that his remains were ata very early period removed 
from India to Edessa, thence to Chios and finally to Ortona, where 
they now repose; 

(6) that, as appears from St. Ephraem, at the original remo- 
val part of the remains were left behind in Indis, and the relics 
still preserved in an ancient reliquary in the Cathedral at San 
Thomé are evidently fragments of what remained in the tomb. 


After all we have. said we feel we have not done justice to so 
scholarly and interesting a work as Dr. Medlycott’s. A work 
so full of research deserves to be more widely known, especially in 
scientific quarters, and yet it was with surprise that we found Dr. 
Grierson, in his article on “ Modern Hinduism and its debt to the 
Nestorians",in so recent a number of the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society as that of April last, refer to Mr. Philipps’s articles, 
in the Indian Antiquary of 1908,.on The connection of St. Thomas 
the Apostle with India, as the latest researches on the subject. 
Probably through some oversight on the part of the publishers Dr. 
Medlycott’s work has not been communicated to the Royal Asiatic 
Society 

F. A. D'Csvz, 
Late Superintendent, 
General Records, 
Govt : Secretariat, Madras? 
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THE HISTORY OF THE SUFFIX KAL (se). 


————— 


“ Grammatical gender has been,’ says Dr. Caldwell, ‘more 
fully and systematically developed inthe Dravidian tongues than 
in perhaps any other languages in the worid." As in pronouns, 
there is the same development, of gender in the verbs also, which, 
in the Indo-European languages, isignored. Itisa unique refine- 
ment of the Tamilian tongues. It is remarkable that. the gender 
denoting terminations n, l, r, d, and a are found in several other 
languages. Insome Caucasian dialects & and Z are used as mas- 
coline and feminine terminations respectively as in Tamil. Some 
of the Tentonic tongues form their plural, as in Tamil, by the 
addition of r to the singular : the plural of child was childer in Old 
English. ‘The suffix d (du-euphonic) of the Tamil neuter isingular 
is very common in the Indo-European tongues: compare the Eng- 
lish that, $t, what (neuter of who); the Latin sliud, 1d, quod; the 
Sanskrit tyat, etat, yet, with the Tamil ad-w,1d-u ed-u. The Latin 
neuter plural ends in a, as a rule, as in Tamil. 

These are gender-denoting suffixes. There is another suffix 
in Tamil used as the sign of plnrality: that is kal (ser). Such as 
nouns of Higher Caste (gis/dew) or Lower Caste (fda), 
which cannot take the gender-denoting terminations form their 
plural by adding kal with their singular forms. Though kalis now 
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having a meaning of multitude and added to a word of singular 
.number in order to give it a plural meaning. So the words ma(k)kal 
« men" literally, * man-assembly" ma(k)-kal, “animals, lit. ''ani- 
mal-mass," maram-kal “trees” lit. '' tree-collections? ete, were ori- 
ginally compouud words formed of maga (ws)-man pikal (s5:)-mass 
etc. And kal, like most terminations, is the remnant of some word 
which was used in general to espress the underlying idea of 
multitudes and there is little doubt that tiie word expressing this 
idea is kalum (seri), meaning gathering or collection. Kalam is 
now used in the following sense : (1) ce basri, ““ a thrashing floor,” 
or “ a place where grains are gathered.” (2G 5/5512, a field. of 
battle, or * a place where armies aro gathered,” (3) Ozm@paw “a 
place where cattle are shut up." 


Though the root of kalam is now lost in Tamil, roots identical 
with it are found in the Aryan family of tongues. Compare the 
Sanskrit kal, “to count," the English cull, “to pick"—,and the 
Latin coll-tge “ to bind," or, “connect.” It is.no matter of surprise 
that the roots of the words common to both families 'l'amilian and 
Aryan lost in one, are to be found in another. We shall exemplify 
this by one or two illustrations. Prof:Sayce says “ words like 
our door, the Latin forts, the Greek durg, the sanskrit Dwaram 
cannot be traced to any root, that is to say @ group of cognate 
words, has either never existed or else so utterly forgotton and lost 
that we can no longer tell what common type they may have re- 
presented." lf European linguists apply to the  Tamilian lan- 
guage, it will readily lend them the key for their doors" which 
the Aryan tongues have lost. The supposed lost root of these words 
is well preserved yet in Tamil. Itis ttra(@r) “to open" pro- 
nounced vulgarly tora. 


From these we clearly see, how among the Tamilian and 
Aryan languages words and roots are tied and twisted together 
and, how tho.root lost in one branch is found in the other. If 
European philologists study the Tamil language, one of ihe oldest, 
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richest and most refined of tongues, as well as they have done 
Sanskrit a new light wili be thrown on the comparative science and 
wo may insist and state that a thorough study of Tamil will profit 
an etymological lexicographer as well as a philologist. 


Prof : Seshagiri Bastriar holds another theory. He states in 
his philology that kal is a modified form var (wi) a plural suffi, 
and that it was originally used with the higher caste nouns and 
then came to be used with lower caste ones According to him 
maram-kal, “troes, erudu-kal, “oxen” &., were once maram-var, 
erudu-var &c. It seems rather strange. It isnot necessary for us 
to discuss here whether kal iy a modification of var or not; for there 
is no such suffix as var iu the Tamil tongue. Dr. Stevan's opinion 
of kal to be an elided form of Sunskrit sakala may seem to our 
readers more appropriate than Mr. Sastriar's, though the one is as 
incorrect as the other. "'here is nothing to hesitate that the 
particle kal is an elided form of kalam “collection” “gathering” as 
already explained of. 

Let us now enter into the history of this suffix kal. It isan 
ancient plural denoting particle, even perhaps, older than ar and 
a, the plural formative suffixes. It iv capable of being traced back 
to an early period in the history of the language. The antiquity 
of this particle “ kal” can be easily established by its occurrence 
throughout almost all the Tamilian tongues either Eastern or 
Western. In Teloga and modern Canarese this particle is “ kala, 
as those dialects do not generally allow a consonant at the end of 
words. Butin Malayalam and in ancient Canarese it is kal as in 
Tamil. It will not be astonishing if we find traces of this mach 
used particle, one portion of it being used by one dialect and ano- 
ther portion by another member of the same family. Even in 
colloquial Tamil such occurreuces are not uncommon. The illiterate 
peasants say “ nanga and ': ninga for “‘nangal, ^ we," and “ningal, 

“you” and “avargal “they "is valgurly said ‘aval; in the former 
the last portion of “ ke’ and in the latter the first portion are left. 
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Weobserve the same in other cognate dialects. The correspon- 
ding plural suffix of (Tam.) “kal or (Can.) “kalu is ‘ lu’ in Telugu 
and in Tulu; there the first part of particleis omitted, yet in some 
instances the suffix ‘kal’ is fally exhibited in Telugu. The plural 
of ‘guru’ is‘ gurukalu’. Most of the nouns ending in ‘mu’ in 
“Telugu, as “maramu “tree, Kolamu “ tank," *valamu “beauty,” 
etc. have their pluralas * marankulu, ^ kolankulu, and valan- 
kulu &c., modified from the corresponding ‘Tamil maram-kal 
“trees” kulam-kal “ tanks" and polam-kal, “beauties. It is obvious 
that “kulu in thosa words is a modification of "kal or “kalu. But 
the Telugu grammarians, without a full study of the parent tongue 
erroneously analized these words, distributing them as “maranku 
ulu etc., in which they thought “ulu was the plural suffix and the 
remaining parts “ maranku etc were stems in singular. But us 
there were already separate singular forms as ''maram, “kolam 
eic. the inorganic addition of “ku to the singular became optionai 
(vide. Prof. Seshagiri Sastriar's “notes on Aryan and Dravidian 
Philology," Introduction pp. xii—xiv) 


As the Telugu people or otherwise as they are called Vadugar 
“The northern Tamils” were for many acentury, in early ages, the 
most powerful and prominent people and the ruling race in North- 
ern India, they influenced the barbarous tongues of the neigh- 
bouring countries as well as the Northern Mountainous tracts, 
with their vocabularies and civilization. We, thus, see that many 
dialects of Tibetan Family possess the Telugu plural suffix “lu, 
especially those of the North-Eastern frontier. 


On tip other hand, the Gond and Brahmi, as well as the 
Western tongues of the Tamilian Family, ie. the  Hun- 
garian, Finnish etc., takes, as plural suffix “k, ‘ka, or “ak, the 
other portion of **kal, omitting the last part, in contrast to Telugu, 
Tula etc. Thus the plural form of the Hungarian “haz “‘house,” is 
“hazak ; the plaral form of nai, “dog” is .naik in Gond, As the 
Tolugu language influenced the neighbouring tongues of other 
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family, so we see that the western branches of the Tamilian Family 
influenced the other neighbouring tongues belonging to the Tara- 
nian Family asthe Lappish etc. with their vocabularies and 
civilization. 

Even the Armenian tongue, one of the Aryan family, which 
had much contact with the Tamilian tongue in its Native-Elam had 
participated its plura! denoting particle just like many other voca- 
bularies; viz. the plural of tu *tkou," is tuk “you.” And in new 
Persian end in Turkish, though both of different families, we see 


the Tamilian “kal some or other way modified and used. 


These incidences prove not only the very antiquity of the 
particle “kal, the elided form of “kalam “coliection” or “gathering” 
but also the importance and influence played by'the early Tami- 
lians in the ancient world. It is high time that we should begin 
the study of comparative science ofthe language which gill throw 
new light in the world's history. 


Pandit D SAVARIROYAN M.R.A.S. 


2. Desire for the companionship of the good, love for the 
virtues of others, revenue for spiritual teachers, diligence in 
acquiring wisdom, love fortheir own wives, fear of the world's 
blame, reverence for Siva, self-restraint, freedom from the 
acquaintance with evil men-wherever men dwell endowed with 
virtues like these, they are ‘always reverenced.—Bhartrshart, 
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THE FUNCTION OF DEATH IN THE ECONOMY 
OF NATURE. 


Your dear one is gone«—a sense of loneliness comes upon yon. 
You see Death before you. You find iv all a chaos. You are lost in 
the gloom of pain. Heart-piercing agony rushes through you, dira 
and fast. The world smells a temb. Death is deaf and loud. The 
sense of parting, of loss, of desolation, snbmerges you in its ebb 
and flow. Through darkness and despair, death thunders for its 
victim. You resign your dear one, and beat your breast and tear 
your hair. You have yielded one of the richest of your heart. 
World becomes dall:.business a pain. ‘The knife of pain is deep in 
your heart. Your love is made infinitely sweet by the thought of 
an irrevocable loss. Where Love is gone—where heart weeps tears 
of blood—there life bespeaks a grave of dead, dark despair.. Love 
breaks away: lips tremble with broken sighs: and heart is riven 
with sorest pangs. But know you not that sweet meeting succeeds 
sad parting? Who can quench the words of an afflicted heart? And 
who can blow out into vapid air the sparks of truth? Where is 
your beloved one,—a seraph-winged soul? Know you not that soul 
sweeps through all eternities? From the storm of sense a life de- 
parts. You weep and bleed for being left behind. The beanty 
and the light, the characteristics and the deeds, of your beloved 
one, pass froma seeming chaos of death into the holiest of dreams. 
The splendours of your dear one rise and spread. Through the 
thunder and darkness of death, you fall te understand the light and 
music of your loved one. Gloom fills yéu—but light fills your love. 
Discordant is the note of your heart—but musio is the life of your 
dear one. Sweet is the music of an ever advancing soul. Life is & 
tyre, the possibilities a music. No subtle devise this to  beguile 
sorrow but a melodious anda marvellous truth. Life is fall of 
possibilities and for ever. Why are you heavy with sorrow, so sel- 
fish ? And why not seek the joy divine ? 


Death is the law of nature and the duty of life. To discharge 
an obligation is to be at peace with a fact of nature. Death is 
inevitable. As sure as there is a beginning, as sure there is an 
ending. Assure as there is becoming there is dissolution. 
Death does not put the extinguisher upon hope. Every fibre of 
the human heart thrills with the anticipation of a life of a better 
type. The mind of man ever thirsts for every possibility of every 
hope. From the depth and void of death the light of hope peeps 
forth throngh a dark and gloomy future. ln her providence Na- 
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ture has made Death necessary. And in his prudence, man should 
make a choice of tbe necessity. A cheerful compliance! with ne- 
cessity i8 wisdom. A reasoned consonance with the Inevitable is an 


enduring peace. 


Be and do what you will, your elements will be scattered. Live 
when, where and how you will, death will mark you down. It may 
be now, or a century hence: it may be here, or somewhere else: it 
may be in this way or any other manner: but what is that to you? 
The fact of death is there. What should I stay for? Todo gocd? 
Where is doing good without being good? Can you not become 
good and thus do good by paying your tribute to nature? It is 
blind talk to say that we do good toanother. If we but refrain 
from doing an injury to another, it is doing good. There is no such 
thing as doing good, positive. The negation of evil is what you call 
good. 


Who can escape death? The loudest orators, the deepest pni- 
losophers, the bravest heroes, the most widely-read scholars, the 
most knowing ones, the best and loveliest of our race, have all 
dropped into oblivion, Men who were enormously swollen with 
conceit; men who merrily passed through every selfish crime; men 
who claimed and reserved to themselves all honour; men who have 
withered the heart and hushed the voice of their fellowmen— 
have al! been dissipated into nothing. Men who with a heartless 
jealousy and with a miser's greed, grudged any the least due 
to others, and coveted and sought to possessevery good thing of 
the world, they are all gone. Their pus knows them not. The 
most shining ones, tho most beautiful ones, have all passed away. 
Even those conceited asses which played many a silly prank, which 
arrogated to themselves all wisddm, have all been kicked down. 
Such is the frailty of life. And such is the ridiculous foolery of an 
idle conceit. 


A molecule grows and dies : a continent grows and dies. Look 
at the rise and fall of nations. This is the law of nature. And who 
can break it? Nature begins, ends and renews the world. If the 
world lives and dies, and gives place to a new, then how can you, 
an infinitesimal part thereof, refuse obedience to the Government 
of Nature. We live to die: and we die to live. This is the fact of 
existence. Every atom, every being, is connected with every other 
in matnal harmony, Through an infinite succession of change, every 
part of every component being, lives and dies, to make something 
else in the universe. 

This whole universe will live and die, and change into some 
other universe. Nothing can ever be completely lost. This ia the 
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law of nature. When such is the fact, where is the reason in the 
grief for the dead? I will allow a tender tear for the memory of 
the dearly beloved one, bat I will put down excessive grief and 
undue wailing to morbid sentimentalism. Nor do I see humanity in 
a heart dried of all emotion. Man is notall intellect, but he is 
largely emotional. Where intellect and emotion blend into one 
harmonious music, there is the blessing of a high, rational being. 
What though my prattling child sinks at last into a mass of pulse- 
less? What though my charmer falls down thoughtless, speechless 
and motionless? I saw my charmers in my child and wife. But I see 
them no more. But what was the condition of my relationship with 
them? Was I not under the charms of my mortals? Did I make 
friends with the immortals? And why grieve, then, when they have 
flown away from my horizon? Talk not of ashort life. A life of vir- 
the is long enough even for a mortal's time. Talk not of falling 
into annihilation, Nothing can produce nothing. Something must 
have come out of something. 


"Our deeds follow us from afar. And what we have been 
makes us what we are." And after death we shall be what we have 
now been, We don't know what life is. Science has not yet wrested 
from nature the secret of life. But this we know thatlife has not 
come out of nothing: and will not go down into nothing. No force— 
no energy—shall be lost—is the decree of nature. Matter and force 
have all along been evolving improvements through many and va- 
rious conditions. And yet the conservancy of energy is maintained. 
And yet matter remains just the same in the sum total Such is 
the Providence of Nature. After all matter and force may not at 
all be different in kind but different shades*of one and the same 
substance in varying conditions. Well, let this stand here. In the 
beneficence of Nature, something dies to put forth a new life. 
Death does not stop porgress but leads mortals to new glories and 
fresh possibilities. Death lays aside the old form of a life and 
clothes it with a fresh and starts it on new lines with new condi- 
tions. Such is the Function of Death inthe Economy of Nature. 
Why mark the presence of death with all that is hideous and 
gloomy? Drunk with sorrow, we miscall our bright and generous 
Mother a derk devil. Death —a Mother? Yes, I am born of some- 
thing dead. Something else will be born of my dead self. It is 
death which has produced me and it is death which shall produce 
some new being out of the present I. If there is mystery in the 
birth of my I, there is mystery in the death of my I. 


Through a series of changes my I is born: and if it comes to 
face dcath it is not that it has dissipated into nothing as it seems. 
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How can it? What has come from afar will go far, far away the 
seoming close of its career to-day. Death charms us into a sleep, 
and life means our weary restless hours. And what is thisI? A 
group of form, sensation, perception, discrimination and conscious- 
ness, touched by a peculiar tone of characteristics, which reveal 
themselves as an individual in a fleeting personality. And when 
this individual bound down by laws as certain and wuerring at 
those which govern the whole cosmos, dies or rather pauses a 
while to begin his career fresh with the experiences (hat he or 
ehe gained, it is not that he or she is done up, bnt pases on from 
height to height. Matter or energy never dies but changes from 
one condition to another. Life never dies but changes and passes 
into a new life. Our past experiences reveal themselves in us as 
conscience. And our present ones will be the memory of the future. 
Death sums up the Past in the Present, and brings up the sum of 
good and evil tendencies (which is the soul) of the [present to the 
fresh possibilities of the Future. So we see Death performing a 
uoble function in the evolution of all that is. 


The whole universe stands decreed to the conditions of " birth, 
growth, decline and death. In the death of one lies the birth of 
anotber. The “loss” here is a “ gain” somewhere. In the death of 
an error lies the birth of a truth. 


Death is a powerful educationist. Death warns us against our 
cleaving to transitory things, breaks our morbid attachment to 
fleetiny relations, educates us out of our silly conceit, of our stupid 
arrogance, und of our foolish pranka and selfish crimes. Death 
preseots life in its true colors. Death stands above all human 
power, all hunan learning, all human beauty and all human glory. 
In the light of Death, life, however pretentious, looks poor and 
pitiable. What though you cover a continent with your title-decds 
—or an ocean with your cemmerce? What though you make a 
mint of money, or command the world's market, or live in all the 
circumstances of a mighty potentate? Death will take you away. 
And x.ho can obstract it in its duty? You grow conceited and look 
down upon struggling ones, because you have made a set speech 
inthe council, because you have read a lesson to the senate, be- 
Cause you have writen a learned jadgment from on the Bench, 
because you arə a successful this or that. But death laughs at 
you ali the while for all your petty pranks and shows you at last 
how small you have been though so pretentious. 


Death reveals the hollowness of self-seeking. Death shows 
selí a fleeting phantom, and counts itg seekings a mistake. We 
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want money. but we would not allow another have any part of it. 
Nay, we would grow rich and powerful with the blood of others. 
We want to make a name: but we will not allow another to make 
one for himself. We would do all to kill him in his reputation. So 
on with all the coveted things of the world. Nolearning is a gua- 
rantee against self seeking of a most savage type. Such is the 
strength and mischief of self-seeking. Cannibalism we pretest 
against. But there is yet cannibalism amongst us in a different 
form, but worse and more subtle. Cannibalism you can see fave to 
face in the race for wealth and iwoman, for food and drink, for 
shelter and conveyance, for name and fame, for power and glory. 
Bat even savage sell-seeking comes at last within the reach and 
grasp of Death. The rich grow vain and heartless: the poor mean 
und insolent : the “ learned" swell with conceit; intolerance, pre- 
judice and barbaric selüshness. But life is fleeting. Death blan- 
ches the arrogance of power and the conceit of learning, into a 
puff.of smoke or into a handful of dust. 


Even those Jugglers who live a devil aud talk aud write a 
bible, who to secure and further their own selfish ends, seek to 
hush even the voice of an angel, who in the name of a God of 
whose praise they are loud, would crucify that very God if he 
should appear just now in flesh and blood,—even these Jugglers 
who are having a good time of it by throwing dusv into the eyes of 
the multitude,-—even these Jugglers of so many forms and types, ... 
even these cannot putwit death. No hypocrisy however subtle, no 
rascality however keen and successful, can evade death. Death 
masters everything in nature from the countless sands to the starry 
hosts. Why, even the loudest fame dwindles at last into à solemn 
silence of & oblivion: even the most extensive wealth spends itself 
into vapid air: even the most resplendent glory sinks at last into a 
void of gloom. Death stands at the end of each and ali. We covet 
this, and hate that. We grow our pretensions: we stunt our sym- 
pum We seek a fleeting pleasure and spill blood from the 

eart of another. But when death knocks at our door, where is our 
boasted learning? where is our vaunted power? where `s the 
strength of woman villainy ? Wheie is that lovely form of flesh and 
muscle we have adored ? No gold can bribe, no honour can charm 
Death into silence. But then. Because death is so stubborn death 
is not to be feared as an enemy. We must rise and go forward to 
bid Death welcome. Death, even when threatening, is extremely 
kind. Death robs us of all fear. The very thought of death trans- 
porte me with joy. Standing by the side of Death I count every. 
dreaded object 4 sham and every covered one a trash. I care not 
for what the world gives me and what ittakes away from me. I 
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seein me no Craven fear, no selfish sorrow. It is all joy where the 
thought of death is. 


Death is comfonnded with pain. But nothing can be farther from 
truth. Where death is not, painis. Where pain is, death is not. 
This is the trnth of it. Death i$ no sensation—but a suspension of 
sensation. Where unconsciousness sete in, pain beats a haaty re- 
treat. Ignorant of nature'slaws, we are broken to pieces and 
grouud to dust: Knowing them, we win an empire of joyous peace, 


Death is a joy! Why, you see before you a trouble, and you 
look to death for comfort. And death comforts you and gives you 
peace. Well, death tells you that even this large seeming trouble 
shall pass away. And then. You come to rate yourse!f very high 
by reason of some accidental advantage which you happen to pos- 
sess over others. Then death comes to you and tells that this ad- 
vantage or privilege of which you have grown unreasonably proud 
and by which you have grown foolishly contemptuous towards 
others, is not to endure for ever, that this also shall pass away, and 
that you shall soon be the feast of worms. Death gives us.en- 
lightenment, if we only know how to learn lesson from it. Death: 
telle us that we are all one, in as much as we are all bound to if. 
Thus death breaks our sense of separateness. The death of sepa- 
rateness heralds the birth of joy. Where there is no separateness, 
there is no ignorance: and where there is no ignorance, 
there is no attachment: where there is no attachment, there 
is no hate: and where there is no hate, there is joy. Death 
breaks our narrow separateness, —only to give us a larger vision of 
the united whole. 


All flesh is grass. No chancellor, no statesman, no millionaire, 
but is flesh. From a prince to a pauper, from a fool toa wiseman, 
every one passes away before our very eyes like a vanishing ghost. 
Death wraps our senses up in sweet oblivion of all our mortal con- 
cerns. 

Why break our hearts because we are to die, as though we 
are to grieve because we were not bornten centuries ago. We 
anpear only to disappear. And we disappear only to re-appear. 
We rise to fall. And we fall only to rise again. We gain to lose. 
And we lose only to recover it. Beauty blooms only to wither. And 
who knows from withered fragments u fresh beauty may not bloom 
with an increased brilliancy * 

Talk and write what you will about “ Annihilation.” But there 
is hope throbbing and pulsating in all. Nature wants a balance. 
And death works for it. The concerns of life are transcient: yet 
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we aro so restless. Self-conceit takes myriad shapes, bears a thou- 
sand names, and does countless mean things. If nothing else, death 
gives us peace. If life is a constant parting, Death, at worst, takes 
up to a place where there can be uo parting. But death counts 
life a scaffold, and progress an edifice. 


Right or wrong, it is truth to us which isin accord with our 
hearts. And the hope of a better life is an instinct written deeply 
jn the heart of man. Far down in our hearts we hear the gentle 
whisper of a beautiful hope that nothing on earth should go to 
naught. 

Behind and before you and me there is Necessity. And Ne- 
cessity acts in certain sequence. No theory spun of barren words 
is this! But a fact! Fear Nature? No—Never. Nature shall take me 
as a mother to her arms, and awake me back with a life-and-death 
call! Pain of loss, of separation, may howl. But death sheds beauty 
and deep softness over life. Words are breath. Escape from 
illasive fancies unto truth. Death is death no more: but rich with 
the suggestions of beauty, of hope. Come what may: I am safe in 
the hands of Nature. Nature has brought me up. I resign my 
future unto Her. Her will shall be done. She has given me being 
and when She throngh death demands it, I will deliver it up with a 
resignation that is sweet and with a piety that is true. Let Her set 
up my Lin whatever form, in whatever condition she may choose. 
Tothose who trust to Her She vouchsafes joy. 


When death, the confidant of nature comes to us, let pain and 
despair go. Whatever shape death may assume, let us stand 
straight in her presence and lift her veil, and we will behold higher 
forms and grander ends. 


In the embrace of Hope let the dead sleep. Hope puts a star 
of thought in the night of grief. Let us swear obedience to the 
Will of the Inevitabie. Let us do the Bidding of the Environment. 
Only then, and not till then, can you understand the Function of 
Death in the Economy of Nature. Only then, and not till then, can 
dark despair cease eating us up. Only then, and not till then, will 
Hope sing in all silence her hearts’ melody on the air's soft stream, 
Away Despair! Thy wild dance maddens me! Let Hope be my stay, 
my minister. Let naught ruffle my peace ! 


Think of the eternity of Time! Think of the immensity of 
Space! Which record will tell our story, aye, the story of even this 
planet? What fraction of space, what part of time, goes to the 
formation and duration of a mortal? How many planets could 
not Time and Space survive! How little and short is man! What 
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shadows we are—and what shadows our relations and cencerns are! 
He who is at pesce with Death’ is a King of Kings, a Lord of 
Lords. No fear, no want, no pain, can assail such a Soul of Beanty 
and Joy. With the hopes of Death I count a world’s word an 
empty sound : and a world's little passing pomps an idle show. Im- 
bued with the di.untlessness cf Death I defy every storm of Care, 
of Pain, of Hate. In the ligat of Death how small the victories, 
how tame the terrors of life look! Looking to Death, I am content 
to live a quiet and peaceful life—content to fashion a beauteous 
character out of every circumstance—content tolet my life remain 
unknown, unrecognised and untold. 


Under the reign of Law, not evil but good shall fall at last— 
far off—at last, to all. Allaction all suffering, shall bear at last, 
their fruit and flower. Hope touches the world with living flame 
and emits rays of Happiness. Death and Peace shall mvet at last. 
By a series of operation death works out undying peace. Paradox 
as this may appear, this nevertheless contains large truth. We 
creep along th» labyrinths just to climb the rocks: we pass through 
death to immortality. In truth, our aspirations bear us on so far ag 
to place within our grasp the highest joy that we are capable of 
enduring. In truth, we laugh at sorrow and mock pain with smiles, 
when Hope demands from Nature her fairest star. 


A S. MUDALIAR. 


If you would be a man, speak what you think to day in words 
a8 hard as cannon balls,and to morrow speak what to morrow 
thinks in hard words agai, thongh it contradict everything you 


said to day. 
R. W. Emerson. 


Carve the face from within, not dress it from without. For 
whoever would be fairer, illumination must begin in the soul ; the 
face catches the glow only from that side. 

W. C. Gannett. 


It is what you are, not where you are. Ifa yonng man has 
the right stuff in him, he need not fear where he lives or does his 
businese Many a large man has expanded in a small place. 

Edward Bok. 
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(Notes of a Lecture by Mrs. Besant.) 


There was a time in Europe a few centuries ago, when the 
prevailing idea was that faith was everything and conduct matter. 
ed little; a man was judged by what he believed and not by what 
he was. ‘This idea was carried so far that Melancthon is reported 
to have said that “‘heresy is worse when eaten off a golden dish" 
that is to say, the herosy of a good man is more harmful than that 
of an evil one, because his conduct recommends the heresy. Be- 
lief was then of so much importance that men were burned alive for 
believing wrongly and everything turned on questions of dogma 
and docirine. Now we find exactly the opposite view; people are 
apt to think it does not matter what a man believes if he acts 
rightly, he isto be judged by action, not belief ; conduct is all- 
important, and belief matters very little. ‘This is the result of the 
reaction from the former position. It does matter profoundly what 
a man believes; not because his salvation dépends upon it, he is 
just as safe whether he believes one thing or another, but because 
his character is the result of his thought; no one who recognises 
the enormous importance and effect of thought can ever say it 
does not matter what a man believes. Religious beliefs, both past 
and present, very much influence ethical ideas, the rules on which 
conduct is based, and you cannot leave vut the influence of thought 
with regard to conduct any more than with regardto other things. 
Man is created by thought, as a man thinks, so he is. If this is 
true it cannot be a matter of indifference- wbat are our beliefs— 
whether we think rightly or wrongly of the Supreme Life, and of 
our own lives, whether we think that we are living one great life, 
with many births or deaths, or believe that à man is born and dies 
once only. and that all his future depends on it. These things all 
bear on ethics. 


Let us see how far historically religious and ethical systems 
have beenconjoined. [t is sometimes said that the ethical system 
grows out of the religious and its sauction is a religious one. But 
this is not universally true. ‘The morality taught by Confucius, 
for example, had not a religious basis, so far as we can see. His 
morality was based on the idea of utility to society and appealed 
to the moral instinct rather than to the religious sanction ; not ro 
the will of God, but to its own inherent rightness, depending on 
reason. So we find he lays down various great principles of 
conduct appealing to the reason. One of these is characteristic of ~ 
his habit of thought, and is somewhat in conflict with the teaching 
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of most of tie great teachers of the world. (m this point the 
Western mind would be more inclined to agree with Confucius. It 
is a fundamenta! principle in all religions that we should return good 
for evil. But Confucius dealt with this in a very common-sense 
way; ho said, recompense good with good, but evil with justice, 
Now that is a very fine thought, and is truo with regard to the 
judge, the statesman and the magistrate. IntheSermon on the 
Mount there are some beautiful moral precepts as for instance, * if 
aman take away thy coat, give to him. thy cloak also; a high, 
noble morality, but not the morality for the State. If a judge were 
to take his cloak and give it to the thief, every one would cry out 
against him, and he would be removed from his position. It is true 
that evil can only be cured by the opposite good. So Lao-Tze 
s&id:—''the miser I will treat with liberality, the liar with truth, 
the cruel with kindnesa, and thus all will become good.” But in 
dealing with social matters, it is necessary to have the rule of 
Confucius, and to recompense evil with Justice. Ccnfucins stood 
alone on this point, perhaps because he, unlike most of the great 
spiritual teachers, was concerned with social order rather than 
with individual ethics. 


One of the modern schools of morality takes utility as its basis, 
and builds upon that its maxim of “the greatest happiness for the 
greatest number." [t is a noble system of ethics, and does not 
lack purity and nobility, but it lacks inspiration and motive power. 
The rule that the right is that which brings the greatest happiness 
to the greatest number is imperfect, because it does not include all. 
What about tne minority ? Is that to be trampled down to secure 
the good of the majority? Thyre is something lacking in the theory 
that takes this principle as its basis. Right is that which bring 
&bout perfect happiness for every sentient being. But even sup- 
posing the principle of the utilitarian to be satisfactory, there would 
still be something needed to make it binding. It is binding on the 
unselfish man; when you say to him that he should sacrifice himself 
for hie country, the man who is highly evolved, intellectually and 
morally, will answer to it and will say at once that it is quite true. 
But it will not appeal to the selfish or undeveloped man who could 
not answer to the thought that the good of the whole ia more than 
the good of the part. He would say “what has posterity done for 
me, that I should trouble about posterity?’—a manifestly unanswe- 
rable question. 


William Kingdon Clifford has put this matter on a strong 
foundation, though not quite complete. He says thatthe human 
race is a unity, and one generation grows out of another; whatever 
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the present has a literature, philosophy, and so on, has come from 
the past, and since all we have is a legacy from the past, we are 
bound to increase it and make it richer for those who will come 
after. But when you are dealing with people in general you 
want something more than that, for a nationis made up of selfish 
and brutal people as well asthe noble and highly evolved; and 
something imperative is needed that will appeal to every one, both 
the educated and uneducated. This cannot be found outside reli- 
gion, and on the nature of the belief will depend the nature of the 
ethics. In France an attempt was made to carry out the teaching 
of morality without religion; religion was put entirely on one side, 
except in religious orders, and duty to the country was put forward 
as the basis of morality; but this was not found to lead to high 
patriotism or purity of life, nor did it produce a binding sense of 
unity; and the nation went to pieces under attack. Human nature 
was too strong and something more was needed than an appeal to 
ethics. 


The foundation of religion is the One Life, the only sure foun- 
dation we can have. There is but one life.:the same in every one; 
we are leaves of one tree. By the fact of this common life an 
injury done to one is an injury to all; injury to your neighbour is 
injury to yourself, and there is no hope of escape from the effect, 
any more than a man could expect to escape the punishment for a 
crime by changing his coat. ‘The unity of the Self is the funda- 
mental truth on which both ethics and religion are based. From 
the standpoint of religion the strength of this belief lies in the fact 
that you do not want any external proof of the existence of the 
Self. Proof comes as you realise yourself. Realising the One 
Self, the identity of the Self in God and in man, religion becomes 
self-poised. The true basis of ethics is that we have a moral duty 
towards all creatures not only towards man, and it is herethat the 
fulness comes in which is lacking in the utilitarian system. You 
can then no longer talk about the majority for the minority is also 
part ot the one life, and you cannot leave out from the circle of 
that life even the meanest creature. Universal happiness ‘s the 
object of the universe, and not the most trivial life can be excluded. 
The utilitarian is right in his object, but he does not recognise the 
fact that happiness and divine life are identical, and that every 
hap;'iness short of divine bliss is impermanent, and does not satisfy 
the demand for true happiness which is found in unity with itself 
and with others. Happiness is the one thing we are all seeking ; 
it is the inevitable goal, because the Self is bliss, and it must find _ 
in every being the realisation of itself. This idea is found in 
Hinduism ; the aim of the philosophy is to put an end to pain and 
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to find pence. And asthe Upanishat puts it, a man might as soon 
try to roll up the ether as leather, as to esvape misery withont the 
knowiedge of God. 


The next question is, how wil] religions beliefs affect funda- 
mental laws? What is right and what is wrong? Toa man who 
believes in an extra coswic God, who created the world at a particu- 
lar moment of time, the world is outeide God, not part of Himself, it 
does not elaro His inherent nature, Laws are imposed upon it by 
the will of God, from outside, and must be obeyed like the laws of 
a king or parliawent, which are imperative because the ruler is 
recognised as supreme , they are artificial and carry with them the 
ideu of reward and punishment. According to this view of God and 
nature, there is no common factor between them, nothing which 
makes happiness the inherent result of good, and misery the inherent 
result of evil. The religions based on the idea of reward and 
punishment are always marked with this atmosphere of artificiality. 
Take the articles of the Church of Englund, to which every clergy 
man is supposed to subscribe. According to these every man is 
born sinful, because of Adam's sin, and is therefore an object of 
God's wrath and condemnation, by reason of his birth, which he 
does not choose; and the penalty is everlasting punishment. But 
this was felt to be too horrible, and so a scheme was made by which 
it might be avoided. By baptism the child was made a child of 
God instead of a child of wrath, and the imputed sin of Adam 
was balanced by the imputed virtue of Christ— beliefs which are 
utterly untrue, but necessary if the primary statement is admitted. 
The result was a false idea of rightness and confusion of mind; 
right came to mean that which God commands, there was no 
criterion outside His will. It was impossible to argue from what 
was seen in the world around to the mind of God, for the evil man 
became rich, the good inan was poor and unfortunate. Christians 
then fell back upon an authoritative book ; but here ihere are the 
difficulties of tranalations, MSS.. etc ; a standpoint of right and 
wrong based npon 4 book must always be unreliable. Dat if the 
world is the expression of the Divine Life, that in which God Him- 
self is immanent, then the laws uf nature are the expression of the 
Divino Nature; there is no question of reward and punishment, but 
of inevitable sequence. Fire burns, and if a hand is put into the 
fire, the burning of the hand is not à pnnishment, but a natural 
result. Ignorance may pui its hand into the fire, and may learn 
by it, and it is the same with all the laws of nature; the results are 
all beneficial, bringing increase of knowledge; by every experience 
we learn the nature of ife. 
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Seeing the world as the expression of the Divine Life, and its 
laws as the expression of Divine Law, we see evolution as the object 
of life, tlie right is then that which is in harmony with evolution, 
and wrong is whatever goes against it. Right is the nature of the 
part expressing itself harmoniously in all activities ; it is an ever- 
growing harmonv, an unfolding thing, not something laid down 
once for all. Right and wrong are therefore relative terms, not 
absolute, and the right of the savage is not that of the civilised 
man. That which the undeveloped man may do becanse it gives 
bim fresh knowledge, may not be done by one who is more 
developed, because for him it would mean a going backward. Sv 
we gradually come to see in the world the purpose of God unfolding 
and the perfection of the divine harmony shaping for itself forms 
of ever richer and more splendid beauty, always going onwards, 
never backwards. Then we have a standard which we can apply 
to conduct everywhere and always, making it an inspiration to a 
man, no matter at how low a stage he may be, to go forward a 
little, and bo realise that he is working with humanity and with 
divinity. ‘ 


This implies another doctrine, the continuity of life; here 
religions come in with their doctrines. Science has reached the 
continuity of matter, but not of life, and so it finds itself 
face to face with difficulties; the recognition of the continuity 
of life is necessary for right understanding. When Christianity 
gave up the teaching of the pre existence of the soul, and 
put in its place the most unphilosophical doctrine that every 
new body had a new soul created for it, and that that soul, upon 
leaving the body, would go straight to heaven or to hell; it adopted 
a test of a very peculiar kind, maring a man's whole future depend 
on the way in which le lived this one life. Hence arose the 
importance of works. For you cannot turn an entirely undeveloped 
man into a genius, and when he comes to die he will still be a very 
poor creature, and will have to live life after life before thore is 
any very marked difference. If you take a child born of an evil 
type and with an evil character, you can do very little with that 
child in one short life. You can plant a little seed of good, but 
you cannot change the nature, the criminal will remain a criminal, 
and what isto become of him after death? To meet thexe difticul- 
ties were devised vhe doctrines of justification by faith, the vicarious 
atonement, and t e impatation of the riglteousness of Christ to the 
sinner. To-day we have the reaction from all this. Canon Farrar 
was ouce speaking to à navvy who was not leading a good life, and 
toid him he would go to hell if he would goto hell if he did not 
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mend his ways. The man answered, “ Mister, do you mean to tell 
me that after sticking me here in the mud, God is going to stick 
me in hell’ fire?” Rough words, but true; and they masa such an 
impression, that Canon Farrar began to reconsider his beliefs. 


All these false doctrines nnd the consequent confusion of 
thought lad their intinence on the character of those who believed 
them, right and wrong became confused, and the whole idea of 
evolution by means of effort fell into the background. Once 
convince men that by believing in Jesus they can escape the con- 
sequences of evil, and you have struck at the very foundations of 
morality, as may be seen in the low morality of Christendom at the 
present day, as compared with that of the Eastern religions. This 
is very marked here in India, where we have all religions and can 
compare them; it is very striking to observe how much lower is 
the morality of those religions which do not teach Karma and 
Re incarnation than of those which hold these beliefs. 


Religious doctrines have thus a very great influence on ethics, 
for wrong beliefs bring wrong conduct in their train, and by, takjay 
away the priuciples of the unity of life and the inviolability of law 
you take away the very foundation cf right, and therefore of all 
ethical systems. So, while never blaming a man for wrong belief, 
we should always try to enlighten him, knowing that the wrong 
belief will come ont eventually in wrong conduct. In this way we 
may keep the balance between tho idea of the all-importance of 
belief, and the reaction against that, which says that if a man is 
good, everything is all right if a man is good, but we must also 
remember that the truer the thought, the greater the goodness, 
and that by training our thought and our belief, we may lay the 
foundations of a good and noble iife.— From Theosophy «n India. 


Men at some time are masters of their fates: 
The fault, ..............., 1s not im our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 


Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 
The valiant never taste of death but once 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 
It seems to me most strange that men should fear : 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, 
Will come when it will come. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE SAIVA SIDDHANTA MOVEMENT. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 
An extract of a letter was published in the October issue of 
this journal. I beg to comment on it. 


I am not one of those bigoted men who blindly believe that 
whatever the wind cliooses to read, nor oue of those narrow-minded 
men who ihink that there should be nothing which could not be 
graced by their. mind. I am one of those who believe in the fitness 
of things, that a new-born babe must be fed with milk, and that an 
infant should not be permitted to steer an air-ship. 


The Saiva Siddhanta is uudoubtedly a universal religion, but 
it has a thousand grades suited to the tnousand grades of spiritual 
development, just as a language has books for abecedarians as well 
as for savants, I believe many of us are not following the Dharmas 
of even the lowest of the four well-known padas. Some of us have 
been matriculated by our Gurus (given the Samaya Deeksha), but 
we do not behave in a way worthy of Matriculates of that angust 
University of Saiva Siddhanta, and if the syndicate were powerful 
many of us wight have been struck off th rolls. Basides our 
adhartna ways we commit the very serions offence of abusing it by 
writing original theses to qualify for the D.Sc. degiee, and what is 
worse we try to upset the most important principles of the univer- 
sity and to adopt methods practised by mercenary universities 
which hesitate to confer degrees on horses only. I got my early 
education ina Mission School, and in my twelfth yearI had occasion 
to wish that all Mission Schools sl.ould be extirpated. But it took 
me several years to get out of their ways of thinking which had 
‘stolen into me. So, l was now aud then doing religious preaching 
attempting proselytising and séwlying Sivaguanalodham and even 
Tiruvachakam. I found that 1 could never understand these books 
‘that I was like a curious boor who «tole into an observatory to 
enjoy the sublime happiness of observing heavenly bodies but 
found he was only iu & maze andthe only qualification he had in 
common with the astronower was the presence iu the observatory 
and that too with the difference that his entrance way steaithy. I 
am now fully convinced that this curiosity is a folly, these are 
western ways and very sinful. It isa folly because they are 
incomprehensible and can be of no use to me in that wey. Our 
creator Brahma did not know the meaning of the first sound uttered 
before every Veda Sloka (Vide Kundapuranam stanza 1214). Are 
we the people ro understand Bivagnanabodham ? The ‘Lillaivalan- 
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thanar who were adored by Sundarar did not know the meining 
of Tiruvachalwin aud were told that the meaning was our 
Lord Natesa. (But now it is believed to be understood by 
Mlechchas of a Mlechcha religion, aud translated by them. 
Of course, we cannot question them, only we shonld not approach 
the translation.) The four great Rishis beggeu of Parameswara to 
teach thein the Guana Pada. They were blessed with a gracious 
smile indicating the presence of ignorance in them of the very 
nature of Gnana (Vide Kanda P. St. 421). Can there be a greater 
error than to think of understanding such supreme truths, under- 
standing them like “any book on Science or Logic.” We can 
understand ‘firuvachakam and Sivagnanabodham as much as an 
infaut can anderstand Differential Calculus wherein the curves are 
taken to be nothing more than scribbles it makes on the ground. 

I think our fc'ly has reached its zenith, and it is time for it to 
begin to siak. Even among missionaries, Catholics do not allow 
everyone indiscriminately to read the Bible; and once when a 
Bishop showed me with a sardonic smile the sentence in the intro- 
duction in a certaiu edition of the Sivagnana Siddhiar purporting 
that whoever reads it without having obtained certain Deekshas 
and other qualifications is doomed to hell, and asked me if he was 
also so destined, I told hin it was a seriou, affair, religious 
knowledge was meant to guide us in our acts, when these qualitica- 
tions were not possessed misunderstanding was assured leading the 
reader to wrong acts and hence to hell; Ialso brought home to 
him the troth by referring to the wuy of Catholics. Sivagnana- 
bodham may Le considered as the symbol of God (cp. Kanda P. st. 
1126). Do you think any ore who takes up the study of the book 
after going through the prescribed preliminary course will dare to 
associate it with Logic and Science? One part of the letter proves 
the error in the other part. 

My humble opinion then is that at least in religion we must 
not adopt western ways. If we want to understand religion, we 
can get enongh from our usual Gurus who are specially authorised 
to teach religion, and then we may be directed Ly them to the 
Puranas, wlich our correspondent for reasons known to him alone 
excludes from shastras. Kasipanupadesam which was enough for 
the sons of that great Rishi cannot be too short for us, When we 
see that we have practised all those teachings, we shall certainly 
get more light, and we may ask for more, not till then*. In fact, 


ae ee 
e “In Senator Fogazzaro's novel, “The Saint” n group of students for the 
ministry come to the Boo for heip in some freee i aah | difficulties. The Saint 
— tells them to go home and live &ccording to what they already know to be 


right before hoping for imore light." Great Thoughts. 
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the thirst which drives us not real thirst, it is the religious counter- 
part of the thirst for liquor also taught by Westerners. 


A philosopher says, “ Religious truth cannot, therefore, be 
imparted, as has sometimes been supposed, by an intellectual 
medium of verbal exposition and theological demonstration. Being 
an affair of the feelings a method must be sought adapted to 
heighten the intensity of these." We must therefore heighten 
the emctions by studying the lives of Saints in Periapuranam’ and 
the infinite grace of our Lord in 'Cliruvilayadal Puranam, and by 
reciting poems like Devaram and Tiruvachakam, taking special care 
to get holy men to guide us in them, and all the while aiming at 
good thoughts and good deeds not at knowing for its own sake. 
Besides it is against the traditions of our religion to throw broad 
cast high spiritual truths and to work like the S. P. C. K. and the 
S. P.G. We must always remember that we cannot replace even 
an iota in our religious principles which are all eternal. 


"DHARMA." 


(We regard with great respect the views given expression to 
by our correspondent but we are bound to confess that we do not 
altogether agree with him. Our friend evidently confuses theology 
or Philosophy and Religion with Religious Practice, and it is 
possible to reason out Religion as far as the human mind can 
reach ; and that is what all such philosophical works aim at, 
whether Hindu or non-Hindu. And even Catholics have written 
about the theory of Religion abundantly and we have ourselves 
published such contributions from Rev. Father G. Bartoli. And we 
feel convinced that such truths are not confined to the Saiva Religion 
but is the common property of all mankind. Of course we fully 
recognize the importance of the preliminary requests of a sound 
moral character and conduct, and study of such works as our friend 
advises, and we have pointed out that these studies will be sufficient 


even as the last course. We hope to refer to this :ubject again at 
length. Ed.) 


The Limitation and suppression of the liquor traffic forms one 
of the most important probloms in modern society. Thousands 
and thousands of homes have been broken up, caused by the 
traffic in intoxicants. This lamentable social corruption is trace- 
able in large degree to the legalised saloons. 


Judge Ben B. Lindsay. 
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ONIONS AS A REMEDY. 


“Dr. Jones, of New Brunswick, N. J., contributes an article to 
the “Wisconsin Medical Recorder," on the treatment of pneumonia 
This doctor says a great many sensible things about the treatment 
of this formidable disease, and I wish every doctor in the land 
could read it and be influenced by it. 


Among other things, the do-tor refers to the use of onions in 
the treatment of pneumonia says: “Just as soon as there is a chill, 
with pain in the lungs and difficulty of breathing, slice raw onions 
quite thin, place them in a muslin bag large enough to cover the 
chest, warm the bag over a hot stone until heated thorough, then 
apply over the chest next to the skin. Two bags should be made, 
so as to have two poultices, and change them every hour or as soon 
as they lose their heat. 


This poultice will always relieve the pain and difficulty of 
breathing. If it is used as directed, it can be depended on, nor 
only in pneumonia, but in conjestion of the luhgs and croup or 
sudden colds in young children. 


* Onions have a very sensitive organism. They are a powerful 
absorbent to all morbid matter that they come in contact with. In 
the northern part of England, during the Cholera epidemic, it 
puzzled the sanitary inspectors. Why one house in a row of 
infected houses escaped infection, At las; some one noticed a net 
of onions hanging in the fortunate house, which, upon examination, 
proved to have become diseased. 


“Jare should be taken never to eat an onion that shows 
symptoms of decay, for no one can tell what may have caused the 
decay. An onion, boiled or roasted, eaten before bedtime, will 
keep the stomach sweet and clean and give a good night's sleep. 
This is my excellent advice. Sensible persons can do this without 
the assistance of a physician; and no doubt a great many lives 
would be saved if they shoul do so. 


Many physicians would even oppose the use of a poultice of 
any kind in pneumonia, as is shown by an accident which the doctor 
relates farther on in his article. 


" As I am writing this article a letter lies on my table from a 
lady in Boston, : ho had pneracuia and used the above onion 
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poultice and cured herself; after her family doctor Tad diagnosed 
her caso pneumonia, charged her five dollars for the visis and left her 
some medicine that did her no good. He told her, “We don t use 
warm applications over the chest; that day has gone by. ‘I'he 
lady writes me that an old uucle of her husband practised 50 years 
in Connecticut and never lost a case of pneamonia, and he-used 
the onion as directed above." 


Dr. Jones is an old man, grown grey in the practice of medi- 
cine. He gradnated long before most of the smart ales who are 
now practicing medicine were old enough to attend kindergarten. 


The doctor has learned the value of such a harmless remedy 
as onions in the treatment of the very dangerous disease, 
pneumonia, 


Of course, this sort of treatment will not suit the average 
doctor. He isthinking all the while of his disease germ killers, his 
vital stimnlants, and all that sort of thing. To descend to such 
homely advice as» making an onion poultice, or even ordering one. 
is beneath the dignity of the modern high-headed doctor. I wish 
there were more doctors like Dr. Eli G. Jones, of New Jersey. 
That family isto be congratulated who cun. command the services 
of such a sensible physician. He has not only saved disease, but 
saved them much unnecessary expense." 


J believe in the religion of Love—love for everybody and for 
everything—the rich and the poor—the well and the afflicted—the 
week and the strong— the old and the young—for man and for beast. 
I believe it were better to praise the honest living than to eulogize 
the dishonest dead— better vo pluck a blossom from the breast of 
Nature and pin it with affectionate touch to the tattered coat of 
some forlorn, unfortunate, than to lay a wealth of hot house bloom 
"pon some rogue's luxurious casket.—I, B. Smith. 


We than the Lord, for work, that hinds our days 
Ints an ordered plan and keeps own ways 

Attuned to system ; grasps our scattering powers 
And welds then who strength; takes fragrant hours 
Aud weaves them into fabrics strong and fair. 


W. K. Maxwell. 


Vayu Samhita. 


19 Bhoothesbu Rhootheshn charathi Pravishtaha.........8& Boothanam Adhipa 
thihi. He moves within nll beings. He is the Lord of all beings 

20. Yo Rudro agnow yo Apsu ya Oshadishu yo Rudro Visva bhavana vivesa 
Thasmei Rndraya namo Asathu. One Rudre who is within fire, within waters, within 
the creepers, within the whole universe-to Him is this obeisance. 


21. "Yo bhoothanam Adhipethihi Rudreha” One Budre is the Lor d of all beings. 


22. Bhoopathe Bbuvsna Pathe Mahatho bhoothasya pathe. Lor of the world, 
of the whole universe and of the entire beings. — 


23. Eknhepurasthsth ya idam Babhoova yatho babhoova Lhuvanasys gopa 
yamapyethi Bhuvanam Samperayai Sa no Havir grutham iha santhu Devahe” He 
the oue was before, He who became all, from Him all protectors of the world came 
To Him let thia Havis ghee of ours go. 


If we turn tothe upanishads, we find many of these mantras repeated a 
number of times. The Taithriya Mahopanishads assert :—''Yathaeha Prasootha 
jagethahs prasoothihi, Yath oshsdhibhipurushan viveas bhoothani characharani 
Athaha param Nanyath Aniyasamhi, Paratparam yau Mahatho mahartham Visvam 
puranam Thamasshaparasthath ishtapoortham bahudha jatham Jayamam Visvam 
bibharthi Bhuvanasya nsbbihi...... Sano bendhur Janitha sa vidhatha sa otha pro 
thascha vibhu prsjasu" From whom was born thia world. Who entered into all 
bhoothas, charas and acharas. There is none minuter than Him, no one greater 
than Him. He sustains all this past, present and future generating things. He is 
remoter than the remote, greater than the great. His abode ia beyond darkness. 
He ia intertwined in all beings. He is our relation. He is our father, our disposer. 
Ieanassarve Vidyanam  levarassarvabhoothanam Brahmadhipathir Brahmanodhi- 
pathir Brahma Sivome Aathu Sadasivom" Sadasiva is the lord of all sciences, of all 
beinge, Lord of the Vedas and Lord of Brahma, He isthe Brahm, Let Him be 
Siva to us. 

“Isa sarvasya jagethahe prabhu P.inathi Visvabhuk" Isa, the Master of al 
the worlds, the devourer of everything is pleased. in the Taithiriya Aranyaka 
namaskaram or obeisance is only required to be offered to the Great God and He `s 
described as the Bhootapathi ss the Protector of all beings “ Yasmai namasthath 
chiro dharma Moordhanam Brahmothara Hanuhu yagnodhara Vishnur hridnyam 
sàmvataaraeha prajananam.........Twam bhooihanam Adhipathiresi Twam bhootha 
nan Sreshtosi namaha the namo namaha Survamthe namaha” and in the namakas 
we see that the Lord is described asthe pathi of all. 

Agnin the upenishads proclaim " Bheeshasmath Vathspavathe Bhecshodeth; 
sooryaha. Bheeshasmath Agnischs Indrascha, Mrithyar dhavathi Panchamaha’ 
Bhayathagniathapathe Bhayuth thapathi Soorysha etc.” Through fear of Him the 
wind blows, the fire burns, the sun shines, Through fear of Him death overtakes 
'Kartheram Isam’. Isa, the creator, and Ethasmath jayethe prano manaasarvendri- 
yanicha’ from Him aro produced tne pranas, the mind, and allindriyas. “Atma va 
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idam Eka eva Agra Asith So Eakshatha Lokannn eruja ithi Sa [man Lokan Asrujath 
Atma alone has been before. He desired “Let mo creato tho world.” He created 
the world. The Taithiriya upanishad Bhrignvalli thus arrives at Brahm the cuuse 
from the product world. ‘What is Brahm’ *:Yathova imani Bhoothani jayanthe 
yena jathani jeevanthi yethprayanthy abhisamvisanthi. Tad vijijuasasva thath 
brahmethi.’ From whom was born all these bhoothas by whom they are sustained 
in whom are they made to resolve, know that aa “Brahm” When the 'Brahma- 
vadins began to enquire into the nature of God, His works played not a little part 
“Kim Karanam Brahma Kuthasma jatha jivamakena Kvacha samprathishtaha 
Adhishtithaha kena sukethareshu varthomahe” What is Brahm the cause. When 
havo wo been born. By whom ere we living. In whom are we,estublished. By 
whom are we directed to enjoy pleasure or endure pain? 


In the Atharva Sikha upanishad God, the cause of all, is thus errived at from Ilis 
works '" Sarvam idam Brahma Vishnu Rudra Indrassamprasovyanthe sarvanicha 
Bhoothani saha bhoothaihi na karanam karananam dhatha dhayatha karananthu 
dhycyaha sarvaisvarya sampannaha sambhurakasa Mudhye” Whence all this 
Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra, Indra and others are born along with bhoothas. The cause 
of causes is never born. This cause is Sambhu, the fountain of Bliss, resting in 
Akasa. Bhagavan Veda Vyasa when determining Brahma detined Him as the 
source ofall. “Atha Atho Brahma Jijnasa Janmadyasya yathaha.” Then know 
Brahm. Whenco oll this are produced. The Sivagr.anabodhem similarly arrives at 
God from His works "Stripum napumsakedithvath Jagathaho karys darsanauth 
asthi kartha" The world, a medley of He, she and It, is a product. Therefore 
there is `a producer. The Mrigendra “Athopalabhya Dchadi Vesthu Karyatva 
Dharmekam kartharam asya janecmo Visishtamanumanathaha,.” When we come to 
know that things like world, boty etc are products, wo have to arrive at & creator 
by means of anumana (inference). 


The Parakhye says: “Athosthi Buddhiman kaschit Isvarassamavasthithoho 
Jegajjanma Sthithi Dwamea Thirobhava Vimukthidaha." Therefore there is a 


sentient Being, an Isvara, who does the functions of Janma, Sthithi, Dwamsa, 
Thirobhave and Mukthi. 


Our Acharya Srimath Arulnandi sivam sings thus:— 9e C e» 
Qc rms Quer paps AO GpevsG.ocvesrib —amapes maii s; — lax ur 
eg uorgerCe sumer mava CaawOo:—Sri Kannudayavallal 
following in the wake of our Acharya observes Quewensars\lwe 
dux)pégs eeri&Qsughu, Queens QusdiusnÜer uein gosh, 
amos & gn amayes gueir c eSonssrc Q Serres aco sapor o" — That 
prince of moralists, Thiruvalluvar, otherwise known as “‘Quaw 
wr@on@cnjevar” (ono whose word is ever au undeniable truth) 
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has carved in letters of gold '*«&guseers spè LaS 
Similarly the Gitacharya Sri Krishna, in his Sivoham Posture, 
says “Aham kritsnasya Jagathaha prabhava —pralayaha"— 
Mayadhyakshena prakrithihi Sooyathe sa Characharam” and the 
disciple Arjuna who was blessed with divine vision, lisps out“ Pit- 
hasi Lokasyacharacharasya’ Thou art the father of this world of 
mobile and immobile things’ — 


We eee that the language employed in these Vedic chants is 
at once bold, healthy and convincing and is couched in a way that 
admits of no two interpretations. The healthy minds of the old Rishis 
discerned nothing but beauty and order and purpose in the univer- 
se. They saw the finger of God in everything. To them the power 
and intelligence of God were already revealed in His works. In their 
arguments Whence havewe comeand whence this world" the ani- 
verse composed of things which they saw and heard were not myths, 
were not so many forms of optical illusions, so many series of vain 
inexplicable and unintelligible phantasmagoria, as some of the later 
Vedantins are inclined to believe. They saw themselves, above, and 
around and they began to reason, and in their reasoning they never 
lost themselves in the meshes of vain speculations and in the labyri- 
uths of spurious imaginings and in the whirlpools of verbal quibblings. 
Introspection and argument are the two modes of arriving at the 
Ultimate Reality and both were*availed of by the ancient Rishis. 
With a clear vision of the'* Aham-asmi"—I am-, it became very easy 
for them to arrive at the oversoul, the soul of souls, and divine into 
the why of things. In His Eternal Mind every thing existed. Be- 
fore the Eternal Now every thing should have been in existence 
and nothing can be said to be New to Him. It is in this sense that 
the universe composed of mind and matter can be and is, Bald to be 
co-eval with Him. But they should have come only out of his 
Eternal Mind. Therefore He is the creator. In Him the univer- 
se exists. Hence He is Visvadhika. He exists in the universe 
Ilence He is Visvantharyami. The shapes and forms of all things 
composing His body as well, He is called V isvaroopi—since God can 
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never be divorsed from the universe, we sce a beatiful reconcili- 
ation between Monotheism and the higher pantheism which is so 
gloriously set forth in the Antharyami Brahmana of the Brihadara- 
nyaka upanishad. Nearly all samhitas, Brahmanas and Upanishads 
reiterate these 3 aspects of the Lord and it is these aspects that 
are referred to in the Detaram '*e&mqm 9 Sevens  wteuor," 
€ pec ear ésto». Sledrerr cv%ev wey 06%” ** 
gore sores" and in the aee@serur®, aLa, Gam" of Sri 
Arulnandisivam. Thus ends chapter V11. of the first part of the 
Vayu Samhita. 


wexrex s s sic Ser eres s1er 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Vayu says:—By the command of Isvara the Vikaras (changes) 
beginning from Buddhi and ending with earth are produced from 
Avyaktha presided over by purusha. 


2. Then from these vikaras (changes) are generated the three 
moorthis Rudra, Vishnu and Brahma being the (doers) of the 
three functions which the world is subject to. 


1. Purusha is the soul resting in the Purushatatva above the range of 
Avyaktha which is agair a product from kalah one of the five sheathes of the 
soul, the 4 others being Kahla Vidya Raga and Niyathi. 

2. In its pristine condition, the soul is Nirguna‘ie.) void of the thrigunas 
Satva, Rajas and Thamas. Butwhen it descends te the stutes of Brahma 
Vishnu, and Rudra itis clothed with the Prakritic qualities. Thus Brabma, 
has a form composed of Rajas, Vishnu of Satva and Rudra of Thamas. Any 
amount of word paintings:and rhetoric cannot alter this. We know there have 
been strenuous efforts, worthy of a better cause, to depict Narayana us Aprah- 
krutha (ie. above Prakrithi. Words such as these “Aprehkrutha Divya 
Mangala Vigraha” are constantly dinned into our ears. Of course we agree 
with such persons if the term Aprakkruthais applied by them to the soul 
resting in the body of Narayana, for the soul, be it Vyashti or Saraasht , collec- 
tive or individual, as the Panchavimsa or the 25th principle is indeed Apra- 
krutha. But the application of the term &prakkrutha to the so called 
divya Mangala Vigraha or form, if persisted in, then we are quite 
unwilling to follow their lead. What on earth could they hope to do if at- 
tempts are made to extol names and forms of matter to that pitch of glory to 
which they are not, as of right entitled! The soul is not a product of 
matter or Prakruthi. Any fineness of the Material thing cannot dirplay the 
grandeur and beauty of the soul, the thinking essence. Therefore we strongly 
object to the application of terms such as Aprakruthato forms, be they 
Vishnu's or Rudru's or Brahina’s or Indra's or any other Deva's. If we open 
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(3 & 4) Mahesvara blesses them with powers to pervade this 
world-powers which cannot be interfered with anywhere—with eve> 
shining matchless wisdom, with the prosperities of anima and others; 
with the exercising of the functions of creation, protection and dis- 
solution and with supreme authority. | 


5. During certain kalpas, when their minds sre stupified, the 
Lord endows every one of the three with only one function, 
6. Then only one of the three generates the other two. Thus 
every one being born from the others is sustained by the others, 


i, At one place Brahms, at other Vishnu, while at the third 
Rudra obtains supremacy (i.e. is praised). Therefore amongst them 
none surpasses the other as regards position or rank or prosperities, 

8. They who betake themselves unto an impetuous and tar. 
bulent wrangling of extolling one to the exclusión of others by 
saying “This is superior to that and that is not" do verily be- 


come diabolical spirits and goblins. 

9. The great God Mahesvara transcends the three ganas. He 
has 4 vyoohas. He is all and he is the substratum of all. He is 
the cause of the uprising of Sakthi. 


the pages of the puranas especially of the Bhagavatha and Vishnupurana we 
find that Vishnu’s form is described thereas a product of Prakrithi (be it 
understood that we do not oe to the application of the term Aprshkruthea 
to soul). The Bhagavatha, like th. Saiva and Koorma Puranas says that the 
form of Vishnu is Prakritic (i.e.) not Aprahkrutha which some in their zeal at- 
tempt to mske out. l'or instancein the Atritapaschorya, the Rishi Atri per- 
formed penance to catch a glimpse of that sole Lord of the universe. (ya eva 
Jagathisvara). At the end of the penance, there appeared, says the Purana, not 
one but three persons. The Rishi got purzled and Łe is inently made to 
put the question “ Eko Mayeha Bhagavan Vibudha naschiththekritho 
Prajunanaya Katbam nu yooyam" “only one Lord is propitiated by me but 
why the necessity for 3 persons at the same time.” The answer is" Satvam 
Rajas thawa ithi Prakruther gunah Thairyoktho para purusho Ekaibasya. 
dhaththe Sthithyadaye Heri Virnichi Harethi Samjna Breysmsi tha 

Khalu Satva thanor Nrunamsyu." Satva Rajas and Tbamas are the 
3 gunas formed of Prekrithi. Orly one assumes three aspects, clad in these 
gunas of Brahma, Vishnu and Rudra for purposes of three functions creation. 
sustention and absorption. Thus it is plain that the term Aprakrutha cannot 
be applied to the forms of the Thrimoortbi«-Tbe Satva, Rajasand Thamo gu- 
nas here mentioned are the sob-gunas of wa; similarly Other two gunas 


are each sub-divided into 8 gunas. 
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10. Such a creation out of mere pastime or play—a projection 
of Prakrithi which is the range of the three kinds of Atma and of 
the union of Purasha are established in one who is the Sole Isvara 
(i.e. is possible only in God). 

11. He who transcends all, who is Nithya, who is Nishkala and 
is Paramesvara —He alone is the Substratum. The inner controller 
and the governor. 

12. Therefore Mahesvara the Prakrithi, Purusha, Sadasiva, 
Rudra, Vishnu and Brahma all these have Siva as their soul, 


I3 & 14. First from the Pradhana arose Buddhi, known also 
as khyathi, Mathi and Mahan. Mahath being agitated became three 
Ahamkaras the Satvika or Thaijasa, the Rajasa or Vaikarika, the 
Thamasa or the Bhoothadi. From the Ahamka: as arose the Bhoo- 
thas, the Thunmatrss and the Indriyas. 


15, 16 & 17. The ears, the skin, the eye, the! tongue, these 
5 organs of understanding (gnanendrias) and mindare considered 
to be of shining nature. The Ahamkara which produces them is 
shining and this Ahamkara is conseqnently styled Thaijasa. (per- 
taining to thejas) The mouth, hands, feet, arms and genitals, these 
are karmendrias, organs of action. As they are senses of action 
(i.e.) capable being acted upon or influenced (by the senses of under- 
standing and thusliable to change or Vikara)—the Ahamkara 
which produces the% is called Vaikarika (capable of modification). 
During the projectiun of the vaikarika-Ahamkara the gnanendriasg 
severally or conjointly with the mind play their part with the 
karmendrías severally or conjointly. Thus along with its one 
Guna Rajas it is influenced by the gnenendriyas and mind which 
are satvik iu nature., Therefore it is said that Satva and Rajas are 
both combined in the Rajasa Ahamkarz. Itscomposition is there- 
fore two fold. 

15, 16, & 17, Karmendriyas sugh,As hands and feet can do their functions 


only with the aid of one or more of tae gnenendriyas and mind. Hence this 
Ahankara is ubhayatmake, E " à 
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18 & 19 From the Ahamkara pertaining to Thamas aro 
produced the Bhoothas and Thanmatras. It is called Bhootad 
since it is the source of all Bhoothas. The Bhoothad is of the na- 
ture of sound tanmatra. From itis produced Akasa. From Akasa 
is produced sparsa tanmatra (touch). From the mahtra of touch 
is produced the air (Vayu). From Vayu is prodaced the Roopa 
(tanmatra) (form). From roopa (tanmatra) is produced Thejas 
(Agni) From thejas is produced Rasa tanmatra (taste). From 
(the mahtra of) taste (rasa) is produced water. From water is pro- 
duced (the mahtra of) smell or (Sabda tanmatra), from (the 
matra of smell is produced the earth. And from the Bhootahs are 
produced the other mobile and immobile things. 


20, The Tatvas from Mahath to Earth generate the Mundane 
egg (Anda) as they are influenced by the (sentient) Parusha with 
the materials of Avyaktha. 


21. When all necessary organs are supplied within that egg 
(ie.) (foetus) then from that embryo comes out a fully developed 
kshetragna with the appellation of Brahma. 


18, 19, The tatva Ahamkara is so called because it developes a mistaken 
notion of ahambhaovaor Atmata in the body which is non-sentient (Ayam 
Anantmani Dehe manasi Atmanoham Buddhim Kurvathe Sahakrithaya 
Ahamkara uchyathe” It is an account of this that the soul mistakes himself 
into body etc. The tanmahtras are influenced of sabdasparsa Koopa, Rasa and 
Gandha-what is meant by saying that sabda produces akasa and sparsa (touch 
produces skin, while the real fact seems to point out the reverse. The fact to be 
remembered is that they are tanmatras, they are sabda tarmatras and spares 
tanmniros and they are not simple sabda and spersa but are. their tanmatres 
The thanmatras thcinselves are not sound, touch etc. They are subtle Bhoothas 
which undergo composition-to use a language of chemistry. The intermediate 
stage of tle Bhoosas before they actually develop into Bhootes is called Thanma- 
tra Aastha. The substances themselves in that intermediate state are called 
thanmetras. The milk, before it is transformed into curd, undergoes a chemical 
process during which it is neither milz nor curd, Sabda Thanmetre is so called 
because thereby the sabda is enabled to be caused not because that it «ctually produ- 
ces Sabda or that it is iteelf Sabda. The Sparsa tanmstra isso called because 
thereby tonch becomes possible no* because that it is touch or that :t causes touch. 
Bo it is with the other tanmatras. The term thenmatra itself explains it. The 
tanmatras ere called Aviseshas-and the Bhoothas are called Viseshas ‘Ksheerasya 
dadnascho Madhya parinama-vath sookshma bhootha Viseshuh Thanmabtrah” 

20. For purposes of producing an embraye: the purusha the agent is mentioned 
ond Avayatha is of course the spot wherin suat embryo is formed. 
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22 He is the first embodied being and he is denoted pu: usha. 
He is the primo-genitor of all beings. He the Brahma was at the 
beginning of time. 


22. Devas, Rishis and pitris are the three classes of beings to whom pouri Ę1ge 
of water are enjoined. The Pitris are the givers, from father to son of, bodies. Tha 
Rishis are the givers from guru to disciple of knowledge The Devas nrethe givers 
of fruits to souls for their karma. ln fact they correspond to be guardian angele of 
the christion mythology. These are the 3 kinde of beings which claim our respect-But 
the ultimate progenitor of these three is Brahma, who is Deva, Rishi and Pitha 
in one and the same person Hence he is called Pithamaha. Just compare this with 
the Hebrew Mythology which admits of a first porent in respect of mankind in the 
person of Adam. The Jewish Mythology or for the matter of that the christian My- 
thology; which adopta it in full, gives no clne whatever, implied or expressed, to that 
first parent of the host of &ngels and archangels, great and small, of various temper 
aments and culture, mental and spiritual, whose existence seems to be a necessary 
article of faith amoug the christians We should in vain ransack the whole of tby 
Bible from beginning to end including the old and new testements for an. illumin- 
ation on this point. But turn to the pages of the Rigveda or the other 3 Vedas in- 
cluding the Upanishadic portions or for the matter of that to the purana8 or even 
to the smrithis of the law givers and the grihya and Dharma Sootras: Do we not 
find references to the Devas,, Pitris and Rishis and are we not enjoined to offer our 
turpanas daily to them ? Is not the name of Brahma, qur dear great-grand father 
in its literal sense, venerated with ail the respect dueto our grand sire. How 
mangled and garbled are the adaptations of the Hebrews and that how imperfectly 
and incompletely! Brahma, our grand sire, is called kshetragna and he is denoted 
the first embodied being as well, The question may naturally arise whether there 
are not other embodied beings above Brahma. Inthe common parlance Brahma 
is said te have sprung from the lotus of Vishnu'a Nevel from the seed of Rudra. 
Are not Vishnu and Rudra embodied beings ? Again Brahmah is called Kshetragne. 
what is meant by kshetragna? The first point to be carefully remembered in 
this connection is that Brahma is styled the Being whose organs are fully 
developed inthe embryo or foetus? Where is the foetus or whose is the garbha? 
Vishnu is said to be reclining on a serpent over the waters and the embryo is 
said to be formed within his belly: says the Manusmrithi “So Abhidhyaya 
Sareerath Swath sisrukshur Vividha praj&h. Apa eva sararjadow Thasu 
Veeryam Apshsrujath. Thadandam &bhavath Haimam Sahasramsa sama 
prabham Thasmin Jagne svyam Brahma Sarvaloka Pithamahaha.” From His 
own body he secreted a semen virile and sprinkled it in the waters. It became 
an embryo. Within that Brahma, the father of all woru3 cameout," The vasish- 
ta Lainga says “ Rudra samgnasya Devasya Roope Moortihi Prajayathe-Then 
a kshiptham Rase Veeryam Piramoorthy abhimaninu Thath Andam Abha- 
vath Haimam Sahasrarkasama prahbam" In the above quotation we see that 
Rudra sprinkled hie semen on the waters. Thatdeveloped into an embryo 
and out came Brahma with full doveloped organs. ‘ue Ahpas or waters are 
called the productions. of Nara (fire) and Nara is fire as in Vaisvanara. 
Aguin Nara is Rudra and apas Vishnu * Ahpo Nahrah ithi Proktha Ahpova- 
Narasoonavahu" “ Ahpo Nahrah Naro Rudraha', “Naras sahkahahth Siva Mu- 
thaha." Says the sruthi “Andam Hiranmayam Madhye Rudrasya Veeryahth 
prathamam Samba bhoova-thathra Brahma Jathaba.” From Rudra's Semen 
originally an embryo developed. Therefrom Brahma was born” Whose is 
the embryo? Who acted the part of a woman? Vishnu is the woman the whole 
waters denote the avyaktha. Vishn& becomes cae with the Avyaktha by -his 
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EAST AND WEST. 
(4 Lecture delivered by Pandit R. S. Vedachalam.) 


Man is a social being. The very earliest records of man dis- 
tinctly show that he lived in the midst of those who were related 
to him by flesh and blood. In the oldest hieroglyphic writings of 
Egypt, in the cuneiform inscriptions found in the ruins of Chaldea 
and in the preserved traditions of the Aryans, the Dravidians and 
the Chinese, we never find him'as an isolated individual thrown up 
by accident on tbis earth aud moping like a stupid bird on the lonely 
branch of a forest tree, but as & spirited and cheerful being 
enjoying the company of his parents and sons, brothers and sisters, 
and friends and relations. Thus, to associate oneself with the beings 
of kindred nature, has from time immemorial, been the strongest 
instructive elemeut in the character of man. 


And, as a consequent result of this social function, a healthy 
interchange of thought iucreased with the gradual increase of time 
aud evoked in man all the latent powers of his intellect. This 
naturally led to what we call civilisation which, in an appreciable 
degree, bas drawn together the scattered tribes, clans, and cominu- 
nities into one organic whole. What is civilisation but that which 
brings into one main current the different channels of thought 
which the different classes of people have given rise to? What is 
civilisation but that potent force which breaks through the barriers 
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of once useful but now useless social and religious ideas that kept 
one people from an other people and one nation from an other 
nation? And, what is civilisation but that beneficinl influence under 
which everybody feels the power of his independent thought 
getting stronger and stronger with the accretions of other thoughta 
of other people ? Civilisation consists not, as is conceived by some of 
our young men, in the vain embellixhment of fashionable dress and 
the unpleasant affectation of manners, but in the natural simplicity 
of thinking and the moral purity of heart. ‘here and there aloue 
does the secret of civilisation lie hidden. 


Now, then, the modern civilisation, the rare product of this inborn 
social desire has brought the two yreut nations, the eastern and the 
western into closer union and intimacy than they were in ancient 
times. The characteristics of the physical, intellectual and moral 
and religious lives of the two nations, the steady growth of their 
civilisation and the influence which the one exerted upon the other 
whenever there occurred any chance of their intercourse, constitute 
an interesting study of the historian. But, ss this study of the 
pest is highly useful in stimulating the efforts of the present and 
future generations to better their conditions of life, it is also of great 
importance that every one of us should at least have a tolerable 
acquaintance with it. 


To begin first, with the physical conditions ofthe two nations 
ag they were in ancient times. ‘Though very little is known of their 
lives in the Pre-historic ages, yet the few mentions made of them in 
the old Tamil and Greek literatures at the dawn of the historic 
period enable us to form a faint picture of their situations in anti- 
quity. But, our observations with regard to the western nations 
are primarily confined to the Semitics, the Greeks and the Romans, 
for, at that remote period, others in the west were savages that 
were pluoged in barbarism. Here, again, 4n India our attention 
chiefly occupies itself with the Dravidians of the south, for our 
knowledge of the Aryan relations with the westerns has no evidence 
from historic sources, except as based upon philological grounds. 


The oldest reference to the intercourse of the west wit!. the 
east isto befound in the Hebrew Bible, in the ninth aud tenth 
chapters of the first book of the Kings. Nine hundred and ninety 
two years before Christ, i.e , two thousand and nine hundred years 
ago, King Solomon of Jerusalem sent his navy to Ophir which was at 
that time a thriving seaport in the east. And his merchants 
brought from thence plenty of almug and 'shalim trees, spices, 
precious stones, gold and silver, ivory, apes and peacocks. And 
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the nams mentioned, in the Hebrew Bible for some of these 
articles «re, »lgum, ahalim, karpion, koph, tukhim, etc. 'l'he 
Hon. Mr. Twistleton and cther scholars of recent times, having been 
renlered unable to trace these words to Hebrew origin, sought to 
find out their source elsewhere. At last, Dr. Caldwell, one of 
the gifted scholars of the Dravidian languages, derived them from 
»nugam, ahilam. kuruva, kapi und thogai, four of which except 
kapi belong to Tamil. And in accepting this view of Dr. Caldwell 
Professor Max Muller wrote: “ ft this etymology be right it 
would be an important confirmation of the antiquity of the Tamilic 
lanyuagrs spoken in India before the advent of the Aryan tribes.” 
Even sfter this grand discovery had been made, the seeport 
Ophir fiom whence these articles were exported to Jerusalem, 
puzzled the philologists so much that they were all left in the end 
in ap uncertain attitude as to the exact identification of it with some 
Place in India.“ Ofthese srticles" says Prof. Max Maller in 
pting to seek for ita ideutification, “ivory, gold and apes are 
indigenous in India, though of course they might have been found 
in other countries likewise. Not so the algum tree, at least if inter- 
preters «re right in taking algum or almug for sandal wood, or the 
peacock. Sandal wood as pointed out before, is peculiar to India, 
and ao is the peacock. That the peacock was exported from India 
to Babylon is *hown by one of Pali Jatakas.” From this it will 
be manifest that the seaport which exported these articles to the 
west cannot be sought for other than in India. And the pure Tamil 
n4mes of these exported Indian products also clearly point out 
that Ophir cannot but be some seaport town situated in South 
India, the geographical position of which affords an easy means of 
access to foreign nations who come by sea. Under this impression I 
wne, for the last few years, making inquiries in this direction and 
fortunately for me, I was vltimately led to identify the port Ophir 
with Uvari, at present, a small ~illage near Tuticorin. That the ports 
Korkei, Kumari and Uvari of the ancient Pandian Kingdom and 
Kavirippumpattinam of the powerful chola country had been centres 
of grest commercial activity where trade with foreign nations was 
carried on, on a very extensive scale, is vividly brought before our 
mind by the descriptions in the oid Tamil epic Silappudikeram and 
in tue still older lyrics Pattinappalxi and Agauanura. How 
hospitably were the foreigners received by our forefathers, how 
fully and honestly wus the trade guing on between them and 

ow ably were the exports and imports managed by the oficers 
appoiuted by the Tamil kiugs for the purpose, themselves from 
an interesting theme of stndy, but limit of time preveuts me from 
entering into details, I wish all the earnest students of Tamil 

had better refer to Silappedikaram and l'athuppàttu especially. 
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Flere, it must be borne in mind that this early intermingling 
of the two nations determines the degree of civilisation which 
they had attained in ancient days, that it still remains the creative 
clement in shaping the lives of the two people and developing their 
productive powers to an unlimited extent, and that it will ever 
serve to explain the most intricate points in the history of their 
mental, moral and religious ideas, which have been rmcorrectly 
interpreted apd studied by many » historian without being able to 
recognise the hidden key to their easy solution. Now, it belps me 
very much to explain to youiu the succeeding portions of this 
lecture the formation of our Indian life in the past, present and 
fnture. 


Again, this intercourse of the two nations which had most 
probably taken its rise thousand years beforethe Christian Era did 
not stop therewith, but it continued onward without interruption. 
In the subsequent epochs we find the civilisation of the one people 
highly spoken of by the other. “ Herodotus, the father of Greek 
history, lived inthe fifth century before Christ ; and although he 
never visited India, he gives accounts of the Hindas from reports 
which are valuable, although he mixes them up with legends and 
stories, and often confounds the customs of the Hindus with those 
of the uncivilised aborigines who still inhabited large tracts in India. 
Herodotus tells us that the Indians were the greatest nation of the 
age, that they were divided into various tribes and spoke different 
tongues, that they procured great quantities of gold in their country, 
that India abounded in quadrupeds and birds larger than any other 
country, and produced wild trees which bore cotton from which 
the Indians made their clothing." l 


Again, we know of the splendid accounts of the North India 
given by Megasthenes, the Greek aiabassador who came to India in 
the fourth century before Christ and lived in the court of the great 
monarch Chandragupta. 


Again, we find the great and zealous Buddhist King Asoka 
sending in the third century B. C. Missionaries to Syria , Macedon 
and Egypt to preach there the moral religion of Buddha. 


Again, we see at the beginning of the Christian Era the 
Tamilians going forth as far as Italy. “The ancient Dravidians" 
says Mr. R. C. Dutt, an able historian uf ancient India, “ appear to 
have bad a civilisation of their own before Aryan civilisation was 
imported into their land. We have said something of the Pandyas - 
who founded their Kingdom in the extreme sonth many centuries 
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before the Christian Era, Str«bo speaks of an ambassador from 
King Pandian.to Augustus, and it is conjectured that the ambas- 
sador was from the Pandya country. At the time of the Piriplae, 
tbe Pandya Kingdom included the Malubar const; and from the 
frequent mention of this country by classical writers, we know 
that the Pandya Kingdom was sufficiently civilised, in the centuries 
immediately before and after the Christian Era, to carry on a brisk 
trade with the western nations." 


Besides these references of a historical character to an early 
intercourse of the two narions there are also frequent allusions to it 
in some of our old classical worka. That wine and other intoxi- 
cating liquors were imported into India by the Bactriun Greeks or 
Yavanas, that machines were constructed and great architectural 
works were carried on under their supervision, that the body- 
deris of tbe Indian princes and maid servants of the royal house- 

old were mainly composed of Yav«na youths and girls, are all 
clearly indicated in the old Tamil Classics and in such Sanscrit 
works us Sakontwla of Kalidasa, 


“Heri, es 4v 65$ 5 sarawi Cs me 
QurarC su ym sawp Cap erro 
GOLF wadi un wh pA ps 
sron Osy Quir &samerm p.” 

“onsa Dea wagt 6 gbogb 
A« 56 Osn AOD WHET $ a EED 
Aem Lu p die es gi una ig 6 
Orewa fu) Diu ser san Qe uNa” 

Qsc Qa/&gseflaer e Dpashs Osamo 
OanymS w LOD pe QGesO su pat Sip 
gih ipe Cups ja shgh pa ares 
süLje&aerre» west sgr uobis Qor Gu.” 


These few quotations taken from the old T»mil Classics are 
sufficient to substantiate my statement with regard to the prom- 
inent part played by the Greeks in the ancient Indian life. The 
two nixed together so intimately that the physical life of India 
had been largely coloured by the civilisation of the West, while 
the West itself was simultaneously receiving the intellectual and 
religious impress of the Indian thought. 


At this point our inquiry shifts to the second item and our 
considerations are brought to bear upon the much interesting 
question of the intellectual life of the two people. To me it seems 
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that the East and the West present two aspects of the human mind. 
While the predominant tendeucy of the West is to vjew theoutward 
nature of the universe and draw instructive lessons from it, that of 
athe East is to study its inward essence »nd become itself eternally 
unified with the indescribable bliss of that vitwl principle of Love. 
By this I do not mean to say that the West was absolutely foreiga 
to all the intellectnal processes of the human mind, nor is it my 
intention to speak that the Indi»ns were practical fools who had 
forgotten themselves in their amazing flights of sublime thoughts 
into the unknown regions of mystic spirit. All that I wish to 
impress upon your mind is that the two nations were placed under 
two different circumstances of which one was more conducive to a 
wholesome growth of iutellect than the other. It must not be ovar- 
looked, in this respect, that the position of the two countries, the 
variation of climate and other environments had much to do in 
influencing the mental make-up of the two people. And, therefore, 
it is that the one was much attached to the physical universe, 
while the other occupied themselves with intellectual problems. 
Even at the present day when questions orm the existence of an 
underlying principle of unlimited intelligence and the secret 
relation in which ic stands to matter and individual souls are being 
discussed with ardour and sincerity on rational and indisputable 
grounds, we find it very difficult for European scholars of 
scientific culture to sever themselves from gross materialism. 


But of course it is undeniable from what we gather in the old 
Greek and Hebrew literatures in the shape of evidences, that 
germs of moral and religious ideas lay imbedded in the life of the 
early day Greeks und other nations of the West, but an impartial 
comparison of the oriental and occidental literatures discloses the 
fact that not only the amount of irtellectual work done in the East 
far outweighs that of the West but also the system and order into 
which the different lines of Indian speculation were bronght, rises 
into greater prominence by the side of the unsystematic and dis- 
ordered fragments of Western thought which have not yet assumed 
definite and conclusive form. Even when surrounded by all 
materix] comforts that engage the attention of man, thee are 
moments in which the workings of his mind do not stop with them 
but go on sounding into the mysteries of the universe and bring 
back with them the stray experiences which they have acquired. 
Only such stray and unsettled thoughts are found in the oldest 
writings of the Western nations. Even the later writers and 
renowned philosophers such as Plato and Aristotle have not left us 
any decisive and perfect form of their thought work. Bat with 
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the intellectual savants of India the matter was otherwise. Long, 
long before the dawn of real historic period they had thought out 
and solved to their extreme satisfaction all the important problems 
of metaphysics and brought them into an orderly and systematic 
whole. They never placed us in suspense and uncertainty as to their 
exact opinion of a particular system of thought. You will be pleased 
to hear this marked difference between the East and the West 
expressed by a veteran European scholar who spent his whole life- 
time in studying the monumental works of the two countries and 
did greater service to the two then any body else, bv bringing 
them to a better understanding of each other and toa mutual 
appreciation of their merits. alude tothe late Professr Max 
Muller, who in his great last work—The six systems of Indian Philo- 
sophy-d welling on the subject I have just desit with, writesthat “The 
mere tenete of each of the six systems of Indian Philosophy are 
by this time well-known, or easily accessible, I should say, than 
even those of the leading Philosophers of Greece or of modern 
Europe. Every one of the opinions at wbicb the originators of 
the six principal schools of Indian Philosophy arrived bas been 
handed down to us in the form of short aphorisms or sutras, ao as 
to leave but little room for uncertainty as to the exact position 
which each of these philosophers occupied on the great battle field 
of thought. We know what an enormous amount of labour bad to 
be spent and is still being spent in order to ascertain the exact views 
of Pluto and Aristotle, pay, even of Kant and Hegel on some of 
the most important questions of their systems of philosophy. 
There are even living philosophers whose words often leave us in 
doubt as to what they mean, whether they are materialists or 
idealists, monists or dualists, theists or atheists. Hindu philo- 
rophers seldom leave us in doubt on such important points, and 
they certainly never shrink from the consequences of their 
theories ” 


Here, while I agree with this view of Prof. Max Muller, it seems 
to me from the tone in which he spoke that he meant as if the 
philosophers of the West bad consciously concealed their definite 
opiniens on the ultimate problems of the universe, for fear of losing 
their life if they were made public. If that were his idea, I most 
respectfully differ from him. From what has been said in the 
preceding portion of this lecture, it will be clear to you that the 
ancient philosophers of the west had left behind them their indefinite 
and inconclasive fragments of thought, not on account of their 
perilous situation but on account of their imperfect knowledge of 
final truths and of consequent lack of self-reliance. Inasmuch as 
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they had just begun to reflect upon the inner life of the universe 
only after coming iuto contact with the East aud imbued with 
the tenor of its thought, and us they had not before any such heritage 
of thought all pf their own to guide them into the tangled naze of the 
wild spiritual regioo into which they now evtered with firm and 
independent footsteps, they returned from their bold excursions 
with what they had gleaned and left them to posterity with a 
real sincerity of purpose and with great expectations of the future. 


Yet to bring this fact into still clearer light, I shall proceed 
to compare the oldest condition of the Western thought with that 
of the Eastern. Opening the History of Philosophy by Dr. Windle- 
band, you will find it stated at the very beginning of the 
introductory chapter that “If by science we understand that 
independent and self-conscious work of intelligence which seeks 
knowledge methodically for its own sake, then itis among the 
Greeks, and the Greeks of the sixth century B. C. that we first find 
such a science,—sside from some tendencies among the peoples of 
the Orient, those of China and India particularly, only recently 
disclosed.” Leaving out of consideration other points mentioned 
in these lines, we come to know the most important truth that the 
Greeks had no science of thought prior to the sixth century before 
the Chistian Era. I call your special attention to the sixth 
century before the Christian Era—the sixth century when the 
efforts of the Greeks had just commenced to strike root into the 
fertile soil of intellect, here, in India, Baghavan Gautama Buddha 
was preaching his finished moral religion to the masses, here the diff- 
erent lines of philosophic activity S had been steadily devel- 
oping some hundred centuries before Christ, now, converged to the 
vertical point of crowning success in the ideal religion of Buddha, 
here the renowned six systems of philosophy Sankhya and Yoga, 
Nyaya and Viseshika, ania end Vedanta now assumed definite © 
and systematic shape. ‘While this sixth century before the 
Christian Era marks the daybreak of Greek philosophy, it was 
already the brightest noon in which the Indian intellect shone forth 
ia all its splendour and glory. 


After seeing this remarkable difference in the degree of intel- 
lectual development of the two nations, after seeing the early and 
continual blending of these two from the remotest past, does it, not 
follow as a necessary conclusion that the Western thought was to 
an unlimited extent influenced by the intellect of the East? Does 
it not follow that the account that Pythagoras the profound Greek 
philosopher was much influenced by Eastern ideas, is a veritable 
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truth? Some would say that Pythagoras borrowed all his learning 
from the ancient Hindu Philosophers. But in sgreement with the 
arguments of Prof. Max Muller set forth against such an assumption, 
it is my opinion that so great a thinker as Pythagoras did na 
borrow his ideas from the Hindu sages but that he was to a 
marvellous extent influenced by their characteristic lines of thought. 
If this also is denied, then from where did he learn ‘ tho doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls aud the doctrineof final beatitude’? 
From where did he learn ‘his ascetic observances an. prohibition 
to eat flesh and beans’? And from where did he acquire the 
knowledge of the elementary principles of Geometry except from 
the ancient Sulva Sutrws, his notion of the virtues of numbers and 
his idea of the five elements ae i from the Sankhya philosophy of 
Kapila? Is it not strange that these ideas which bear the stamp of 
the great intellectual achievements of enlightened and by-gone ages 
and which are quite foreign to the whole region of Western thought 
took their rise in the Greek soil at the very dawn of human 
introspection ? 


For many hundred years before the sixth century 

B. C., Sages of India had been interesting themselves in the 
discussions of profound psychic and philosophic problems as is 
manifest from the dialogues in the Kena, Chhandogya, Brihad 
Aranyaka, Svetasvatera, Kaushitaki and other upanishads; whereas, 
in the Weat, preceding centuries had been a perfect dark blank 
from which not even a glimpse of thought was forthcoming. And 
in the subsequent epochs too, nothing asa systematised whole 
appeared in the west which would bear comparison with the works 
of Tiruvalluvar and Nakkirar, Nilakanta and Sankara. All through 
the ancient periods of the west, the one thing which stands in strong 
relief ia the knowledge which they possessed of the physical world. 
“That in very early times kings and nobles and sages in India 
should " says Prof. Max Maller “have been absorbed in philosopbical 
questiona seems no doubt strange to us, because the energies of the 
le of Europe, as far back as we know anything about them, 

ave always been divided between practical and intellectual pursuits 
the former, in ancient times, considerably preponderating over the 
latter.” Does vot this just declaration of an European scholar 
receive it sorroboration in the accounts given by the Greek ambas- 
rador who came to Indra in the fourth century B. C. “ They live,” 
writes Megasthenes speskirg of the ancient Indian Sages, “ in a 
sunple style, and lie on beds of rushes or skins. They abstain from 
animal food and sexual pleasures, and spend their time in listening 
to serious discourse and in imparting their knowledge to such as 
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will listen to them.” These overwhelming evidences obtained both 
from iuternal and external sources establish, bevond all doubt, that 
the intellectual development of the East had attained its zenith mauy 
eenturies prior to the appearance of western thought, that, as these 
two nations had mingled together from the remotest past, the one 
received the influence of the other and that Pythagorss, Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle and other succeeding thinkers of the west were 
greatly indebted to the Sages of Indis, for the spiritual knowledge 
they had acquired, though not borrowed, from them. 


Now coming to consider the third and the last point the moral 
and religiouslife of the two nations. Although in all countries the 
social relations in which the primitive people had stood to each 
other necessitated the outgrowth of moral principles quite 
independently of religious considerations, yet in the succeeding 
periods of human history we find them associated with religion. 
This association has, in later days, become such au intimate one 
that the moral ideas have come to be viewed upon as part and parcel 
of religion. It seems to me that this intimate union of the two had 
been very effective in so fur as it tended to bring the emotional 
and practical sides of human mind iuto harmony. But for this 
sulutary union, the adherents of ancient religions would have gone 
astray aud brought about many evil and wicked results on the 
subsequent generations. All the religious people think it their 
incumbent duty to lead a virtuous life and to guide their fellow 
beings into just and honest ways. 


When studied inthe light of Indian philosophy, this combi- 
nation of religious and moral principles becomes all the more 
necessary for the amelioration of mankjnd;-bnt when it is studied 
from the standpoint of Western thou ht the separatiou between them 
becomes wider and ‘wider till the degradation of humanity is 
complete. 


_ The moral ideas that merge in a religion become one with 
it in significance and colour. The more bright the religion, the 
more bright do its morals become and the more dull the on» the 
more dull the others too become. Take, for instance, that a 
peculiar religion teaches that those who do not believe in 1ts dogmas 
should be put to death, for their lives are useless and they can never 
attain to salvation according to its owr standpoint. Well, what do 
you think about the moral conception of its votaries? Probably, to 
slay the unbelievers would be their high moral conceptibn. And 
lbelieve they would not hesitate to accomplish their object, if 
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opportunity favours them and nothing stands in their way: Now, 
is not that religion responsible for their inhuman action which 
is justified by that atartlmg religious teaching ? 


Again, suppose that another religion incuicates the worship of 
one particular god bat prohibits not either of drinking or killing 
enimals and eating the flesh thereof. What would be the standard . 
of morality in the éyes of ita followers? Of course, there would be 
bloodshed of poor and innocent animals and Bacchanalian revels 
of wine and whisky wbich present & sight at once loathsome and 
nauseous by the side of which pretended worship of that particuler 
deity end zhurch-going-policy observed with diligent punctuality, 
This mode of conduct will be deemed by them as & high moral 
principle. 


Seeing, therefore, that the moral ideas depend for their refine- 
ment on the virtue and dignity of their religious dogmas, Mr. 
Gorham observes that “It is, in fact, clear that only as religion is. 
purified and uplifted by ethical impulses dcea it become a civilising 
force." . 


Well, let us ree whetber the Wedtero religions have tn them 
that high moral tone which is necessary for the guidance of their 
wdherents. As is seen from the preliminary portion of this lecture, 
even in the dim past ages it was the Western that had brought into 
India wine and other intoxicating liqaors, as is the custom now-&- 
days. We do not find iu the whole range of old occidental 
literature a single allusion either to the vegetarian diet or to the 
prohibition of animal slaughter. 


Whether of man or of avimals killing is always associated with 
a cruel heart. It is inconceivable how kindly feelings can exist by 
the side of cruel and selfish thoughts intent upon slaying innocent 
animals in order to gorge their flesh. It is inconceivable how 
this unbridled running after the gratification of unusual desiree 
and animel appetites can lead to the purification of the tainted 
Soul. It is further inconceivable how the religion whose object 
it is to lift up the soul from the clammy quagmire of passions 
and rank ignorance, can iteelf sink it into intoxication and 
butchery. There is not a single religion in Earope which enforces 
the repression of animal desires or prohibits flesh-eating and 
killing. Aceustomed to actions of an apathetic character, to feelings 
tutored to survey the whole animal kingdom from a selfish point of 
view, to pleasures derived from low and degraded type of carnal 
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sources, peple of Europe could not be brought to refrain themselves 
from terrible revenge and bloody battles which have set their 
mark upon that country in fifteen centuries of blood and fire. 


You, now, clearly see that the practical experiences of the west- 
ern people are not much better than their theoretical principles 
of religion. It is not my purpose here to disapptove at one clean 
sweep even of the meritorious items of moral instructious conveyed 
in the sacred scriptures of Christianity. From a comparative 
study of the older and later days literatures on Religion, 1 am 
forced into the conviction that the purer atmosphere by whicl: the 
grand personality of Jeans Christ found itself surrounded, was 
much impregnated with the genial influence of the Indian sages. 
It has been already pointed out to you that the Pythagorean 
ayate of philosophy which had begun to enlighten the understand- 
ings of the. Westerns, long before the birth of Christ, received its 
light from the oriental seat of learning and civilisation. It is, there- 
fore, no wonder that the religion of Christ is found impressed 
with the moral ideas of our saints and sages. Yet, in spite of so 
much influence exercised by the Eastern people over the minds of 
the Western through the persons] means of Pythagoras, Socrates, 
Plato, Christ and others, the pure self-interest end barbaric actions 
of the West have still continuéd to remain deep-rooted in the 
minds of the main portion of its population. 


. Now the purifying process of the tainted souls as enforced by 
the philosophy and religion of India is based npon supreme kind- 
neas of heart and plain innocence of mind. Do thou geod to all, 
never injure even the hair of a Being whether it be man or beast ; 
always keep thou thine intellect perfectly clear and free from all 
contamination of passions or inebriation. If this serene discipline 
of mind be strenuously pursued, it will kindle in man the divine 
spark of love into a resplendent flame of ineffable bliss, and will fuse 
the unlimited and limited Beings of thought-power into an intangible 
luminary of an incomprehensible nature. Because, in the religion 
and philosophy of India, God is conceived to be infinite Love; he 
ia the infinite embodiment of infinite Love. Uncovering the thick 
crust accumulated by the degenerating posterity, you will find this 
highest. conception of the supreme Being and the means of its 
realization glesming at the bottom pf al) sacred literatures of ancient 
India. To bring home to your mind this subject of great 
spiritusl consequence, let me quote, here, a saying of saint Tirumular 
who existed some thousand and three hundred years ago. 
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* Ae ue Segre Oc eror dies 
Ae Qué uias 
Aer Cu aora uim uuo f ser 
ae Cus awruoist figs," 


“The ignorant say that Love and God are two things; 
But no one knoweth that Love itself is God, 

After one hath kuown that Love itself is God, 

He becometh one with Love, one with God." 


Now you see that the blending of the moral and religious 
principles gains considerable 1mportence when viewed from the 
oldest teachings of ail Hindu Scriptures. The West also, having its 
mental vision opened to see this important truth common to 
religion and ethics, approaches nearer and nearer to its full 
realization. 


Let us hope for the dey when the two great nations the Eastern 
and the Weatern levelling the predominent churacteristics of their 
lives, will cultivate the fruitful religion of spiritual wisdom. 


Let us ardently awsit the beneficent stage of thought into 
which the individual interests of the West will melt, giving rise to 
equity and brotherhood in its stead. 


Let us earnestly pray for the time iu which the thoughtful 
sons of India awakening from gross materialism into which they 
are just entering to court fictitious rest, will apply themselves once 
more to work on the spiritual plane, joining hands with their 
brethren of the West to equalise their life-movements on such a 


peaceful and happy ground. 


TWO NEW WORLDS.* 
(By E. E. Fournier d' Albe.) 


“They that know the Day of Brahman to endure for a thon- 
sand ages, and the Night thereof to endure for a thousand ages 
ere the knowers of night and day" (Bhagavad-gita). 


The author of this small but interesting and important volume 
endeavours to show that the visible universe as known to us, is but 
one in a chain of similar universes contained one within the other, 
and differing only in the size of their elementary constituent parti- 
cles. The atoms of one universe are the suns of the next finer 
universe; the electrons are its planets; the next uuiverse below 
ours in the scale of sizes may be called the infra-world; the next 
above, the supra-world ; these are the two new worlds referred to in 
the title, but they may of course be an infinite series in both direc- 
tions. ‘I'he units of time and length in these several universes are 
changed in the same propertions; thus the units of length and 
time in the infra-world are reduced 10 times, leaviug velocity un- 
altered, for one infra-centimetre per infra-second exactly equals one 
centimetre per second. ‘The relativity of time and space, even from 
the point of view of physical science is clearly brought out. These 
conceptions are indeed not things outside of ourselves, but part of 
our mental machinery only, by which we perceive things apart, 
and without which no conception of plurality would be possible. 


The author proceeds in a series of clearly presented argu- 
ments to sketch the conditions prevailing in the infra-universe, 
where each of our atoms is a sun, and each of our electrons 
a planet. The infra-universe is so small that its ‘starry heavens’ 
appear to us as a minute microscopic speck; yet there is no 
reason to suppose that life, not unlike ourown may not exist 
upon its planets, for size is a purely relative affair! An infra- 
year is what we call a thousand billionth of a second. The 
life of our sun, estimated at 50 or 100 of million of our years, 
would amount to about a ten-millionth of a second on the 
supra-world scale. And so the relation of universe to universe 
is sketched out, presenting to the mind an infinity, not omy of 
the physical universe as known to vg, but of orders of universes 
larger and smaller, and as the scheme is elaborated in detail. 


The chief interest of this work to us seems to be in the 
psychological deductions which can be drawn, and at which the 
author hints not obscarely. Just as Indian thinkers, by pure. 
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thinking, intuitively perceived the fundamental postulate of true 
philosophy, viz, the entire subjectivity of time, space and 
causality, and Western science in the person of Kant reached 
the seme result by the other way, of abstract ressoning and 
scientific proof, so here we have a physical illustration in 
exact scientific terms, of the Hindu conceptions of enormous 
distances and times obtaining in other spheres than ours. For 
example, a kalpa is a period of 4320 millions of oor years, 
at the end of which the world is resolved into its constituent 
elements :—an epproximation of at least the same order es that 
taken by the author of our book (p. 32) viz. 2000 million years 
as the life of the solar system.* The kalpa ia spoken of as 
a day of Brahma, of which thirty form a month, and of these 
moptha 12 a year, and 100 of these years the period of his life 
{as a conditioned Iswara or personal God) :—words that our 
author almost echoes, when he says that “there must be a 
supra-world—a world of a higher scale inhabited by beings 
for whom a trillion years are ss a day, and the aun's life-period 
the shortest measurable interval of time”! 


The author does not hesitate to consider the relation of 
‘soul’ to the infinite series of physical universes: certainly the 
possibilities are strange enough. For example, onr visible 
universe, represents to sapra-man sn object some 4 supra-inch in 
diameter.“ It contains about 1000 million stars, or about as 
many stars as the lowliest organism known to us contains 
atoms. For aught we know it may be an organism". Is there 
a cosmic soul forming the sum total of the individual cons- 
ciousness manifesting in the universe, and concerning which 
supra-man may speculate as we speculate concerning the soul 
of an amoeba? There can be no doubt that spiritual evolu- 
tion consists in the expansion of consciousness (release from the 
bonds of personality); ,have we then to attain consciousness on 
a, to us, cosmic scale, only to be ‘born’ as an 'amoeba' in 
a supra-world? Here is suggested a physical parallel to the 
idea of “ progressive emancipation” by the devayana, the “ path 
of the gods’; it is probably interesting ovly as such a parallel. 
For after all we have so far been dealing only with physical 
universe, of which ours is the pattern. From a Vedantic point 
of view, of course, all these worlds are pes of the samsara, 
and we as Atman, are incarnate in them all though conscious only 
of our individual atman in each. And we do not really know, 
speaking in the terms so far used, into what world we are 
sata. on Re gri aod oin a e aaa vcra cea ba ci RS LE P etae 


*I do not, of course, lay any stress upon the actual numbers, only upon 
the identity of idea, arrived at independently and by quite different processes. 
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born at death. “We may be landed in some other link of the 
chain of worlds, or in an entirely different kind of world." 
For observe and this our &uthor, who _is no crude materialist, 
expressly indicates the existence of this infinite series cf phy- 
Sical universes does not preclude the existence of other kinds 
of universe — ‘other worlds’ or *lokas', with the conditions of 
which we have at present little in common. Of these also 
more knowledge may be possible in the future; for, “In taking 
control of nature, man has lost many spiritual gifts once 
possessed by his ancestors. Clairvoyance and telepathy were 
once almost universal. They have been deliberately atrophied 
in order to fit man for the conquest of nature. The human 
mind not only requires delicate senses and perceptions; it also 
requires certain blindnesses aud insensibilities. Some sensibilities 
have been crusted over. Man has become a crustacean as 
regards some of his faculties. These have become ‘occult.’ 
When they are once more required, they will again come 
forth. They are beginning to come forth even now.” 


The Author anticipates an enormous increase in man’s 
control of nature; and then what follows? A greater aud 
greater control of the means of existence, with no more 
consideration for its meaning and goal than the present would 
be a growing nightmare, from which the evidence of the 
re-acquisition of lost spiritual faculties is the promise of deliverance. 
When the bulk of knowledge increases to ten and fifty fold the 
present, “ when activities have to be spread over geological periods 
instead of lifetimes, mun will, in order to cope with them, either 
have to prolong his life, or find a new way of permanently recording 
his experiences. Both ends may possibly be accomplished by a 
thinning of the veil which divides embodied man from the accumu- 
lated intelligence of his ancestors, who poured forth by the million 
every year into that unknown realm of existence with which the 
buman race, for good reasons of its own, has severed almost all 
conscious connection.” This may be taken to refer not only 
to communication with spirits of departed human bcings; but of 
intuition, the method of genius. One cannot but believe that 
all knowledge is really an absolute thing, and that man ın his 
progress, rather discovers than creates it. What are we to think 
of the mathematical genius, who gives withouta moment's reflection 
the (correct) answer to questions involving enormously difficult 
mathematical caleulations, say the cube root of some very large 
number? and of the similar phenomena of genius in other branches 
of knowledge? It is more than possible that intuition of this sort, 
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belonging to the imaginative or real side of man which is not 
fettered by evnditions of time, space, etc, is a higher and more cndu- 
ring, and ultimstely mere certain faculty than reason; though 
now requiring to be checked and controlled by that very person 
itself, which ix bound up with, and alone can be said to understand, 
this phenomenal world. 


To retarn to the main thesis of the volume, it may appear that 
the conception of au iufinity of material universes lacks » unifying 
principle and presses upon the mind with all the weight 
vf au incubus. Where ie that uvifyiog principle upon which wo 
may rely to deliver us from the intulerable complexity of phenomena? 
The true answer has been given in India loog ago. It may be 
kuinmarised in the compound word, brahma-atma-atkyam, “ unity 
of the Brahman and the atman.” All consciousness is really one ; 
and it is upon that consciousness that phenomena in a)l their 
complexity depend. The «ame answer was given by Plato when he 
perceived the world as idea, und by Kant, when he perceived 
the world as Will. Our &uthor's position is the same. “I prefer," 
he says “to look upon material phenomena, as symbole of mental 
phenomena." That it shonld be necessary to ask at all where there 
can be found an nnifying principle such as we have spoken of, 
“shows how a mechanical view of natural phenomena haa obscured 
our appreciation of the realities underlying all human understand- 
ing. Atows, electrons, material objects geserally are not realities. 
They are our conceptions of realities which affect our sensorium, 
constructed in our minds from materiale supplied by our past 
experieuces. Our experiences are the only realities of which we 
have definite evidence, und these are finally resolvable into 
sensations and memories of sensations. By an act of faith wo 
extend our owu sphere of sensations to include spheres which we 
perceive to be similar, and we thus are enabled to see with other 
person’s eyes and remember with other person’s memories. By 
another act of faith we postulate an ‘object’ behind a bundle of 
perinanent or recurring sensations. These sensations are the symbol 
of that object, the signs by which it reveals its presence to us. 
No doubt the object contains some ultimate reality but what that 
ultimate reality may be, what the rest of its properties are, we can 
only faintly guess. We have only one key. In ourselves we can 
observe both the inner reality of a thing and its external and visible 
symbol ". 


Thus our author speaks almost in the terms of Indian philo- 
sophy. An extract froin Professor Deussen’s x Philosophy of the 
Upanishads ” will emphasize the identity of the point of view :- “If 
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neral solution is reached of the great riddle, which 
isda Piself to the philosopher in the nature of things all the more 
clearly the further our knowledge extends, the key can only be found 
where alone the secret of nature lies open to us from within, that 
is to say, in our innermost self. It was here that for the first 
time the original thinkers of the Upanishads : to their immortal 
honour, fouud it when they recognized our atman, our inmost indivi- 
dual being, as the Brabmun’ the inmost being of universal nature 
and all her phenomena ". 


Materialism in Western science has been a passing phase; 
it belongs already to the last generation. For the accumulation 
of facts cade but give the opportunity for wider and wider generali- 
rations, of which the last and most fundamental consists in the 
reduction of all variety to that one unifying principle by which, 
when known, all is known. ‘hug Western thought is progressing 
extraordinarily fast in the direction cf Indian idealism. At the 
Bame time there is in the West a growing appreciation of the ideals 
of Indian civilization. I do not doubt that within a hundred vears 
the culture of India will be valued in the west as that of Greece 
is to day ; her achievements 1n philosophy, literature, ecience and art 
cannot ultimately be ignored, but must take their right place in the 
scheme of.human oultare and civilization. 


Meanwhile, very much the reverse is true of English education- 
al ideals and methods in India. The subject is too wide to 
enter upon here, bat iu relation to science, it may be said that it is 
absurd to think that teaching the facts of science, iu a superstitious 
end realistic manner, is offering iatellectual emancipation to 
& country that evolved a truly scientific theory of the universe so 
long ago, and in whose daily life the philosophical poiut of view ia 
taken a matter of course. Scientific facts are of extraordiuary 
use from an utilitarian point of view: they may also, properly 
treated, be a means of culture and the very mesus of salvation from 
the ‘intolerable complexity’ of the plenomena which at first it 
seems to intensify. I say ‘may,’ because although science may 
speak of inert atoms and eloctrons as realities, without troubling 

ut the ultimate reality behind them, yet tbat is going only half- 
way on the road which. leads to intellectual emancipation. ‘Our 
next step in the exploration of the universe must be to get at its 
inner soul and meaning”. No.hint of these in the teaching of 
science in India! But the idea is an integral element in Indian 
culture; and only those can truly serve India who come io fulfil, 
not to destroy her-culture. Science will not serve her, if she is to. 
give up philosophy in exchange for it. 


TWO NEW WORLDS. as 


Meanwhile India must take her place again amongst the 
scientific peuples, oot as a follower, but again asa leader. India 
is ^ congeries of little sod great peoples, united by one historical 
tradition and national sentiment; may not all these contribute to 
the scientific picture of the world which mankind is making for 
its behoof? The value and vitality of the culture of. many s0- 
called lesser peoples has been surprixingly demonstrated of late in 
Europe, and the volame under notice ia an illustration of the 
vitality of their intellectual life; and of their essentialness in the 
scheme of civilization; for imayination as necessary in science an 
in art, 1s in smoke strong amongst the Kelts and it is accordingly 
not surprising to find tbat its author is an Irishman, and this year 
l'resident of the Pan-Koltic Congress held in Edinburgh. 


Dr. A. K. COOMARASWAMY, D. Sc., 


One of the greatest men of science haa wl away in the 
Bight Honourable Sir William Thomson Lofd Kelvin at the ripe 
old age of eigty-three. He was born at Belfast in 1824, When 
ten years old, he entered Glasgow University and after a distin- 
guished career, went to Cambridge where he graduated as second 
Wrangler and first Smith's Prizeman. Amongst his most famous 
inventions are his Electrometers, his standard compass, his sounding 
macbine, his log, his hot and cold tap, the mirror, galvanometer 
and his Electric supplymeter. For more than 50 years the world 
of applied science was enriched by his discoveries and his brilliant 
inventions. His published works cover a wide field and show the 
range and penetration of his great intellect. His strongest claim 
to the gratitude of India is his generous appreciation of the great 
work and the epoch making discoveries of Dr. J. C. Bose. 
E * E ES 


Educate yonr heart till it loves to practice the golden rule ; 
strengthen your will while it can be relied upon ; see a Right, and 
smooth ways lie before you. 

* * E * 


Nobody will come to help you, 1f yon put yourself forward ss 
a leader . . . kill self first if you want to succeed. 
Swami Vivekananda. 
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DIET IN RELATION TO HEALTH. 


—— —— 


A LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE PSYCHO-THERA-PEUTIC 
BOCIRTY, ON NOVEMBER 18, 1907. 


By Surrey H. Bearp 
(President of the Order of the Golden Age). __ 

The subject.of Diet in relation to Health is worthy of earnest 
study and consideration on the part of every thoughtful member 
of the community, for it is most intimately connected with our 
physical and mental well-being, and with that of our children and 
our race. 

This living temple which we inbabit—the physical instrument 
which we psychio beings use in order to do our work and gain our 
experience on the physical plane—is continually being created and 
re-built. We are told by scientific authorities, who are supposed 
to know all about such things, that every cell in the human body ts 
displaced and renewed once a year. And as this process of conti- 
nuous reconstruction is the result of the provision and incorporation 
of material appropriate for the purpose, it must be obvious to every 
intelligent mind that a wise selection of such material is a matter 
of very consideradle importance. 


We do not expect to get our villas or mansions well built if 
defective bricks and mortar and cheap timber are employed. 
Erections so constituted are commonly known as examples of 
“jerry building,” and every sensible person who decides to have a 
house constructed' for himself is careful to specify exactly what 
materials shall be used, so as to ensure gucd quality and proper 
quantity. And yet, although we sho~ such care about the building 
of these temporary inanimat» dwellings, that we can easily part 
with if we find them in any way defective, few of us take any 
trouble abont the building of that living tabernacle which is our 
permanent earthly habitation, and from the defects of which we 
cannot as readily escape. 


The Science of Dietetics, which may also be termed ** the Art 
of body-building," has been much neglected in the past. both by 
the general pubhc and the medical profession. Most of us have 
been brought up entirely in the dark, as it were, concerning this 
matter; and it is in consequence of such prevalent neglect and 
ignorance that our hospitals, asylums, and prisons are overcrowded, 
and that abundant evidences of physical deterioration are every- 
where apparent around us—which statement I hope presently to 
prove to your satisfaction by the logi> of indisputable facts. 
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A POPULAR AWAKENING. 


But in these days of increasing enlightenment, of spiritual 
awakening, and of realisation on the par; of many progressive souls” 
that sickness is prevenísble, that effects have causes, and that 
Nature's laws cannot be transgressed with impunity, a general 
spirit of uneasiness and anxious inquiry is becoming noticeable. 
The more intelligent members of the community are beginning to 
think about the Food Question. They are getting tired of taking 
pa and drugs, and of paying doctors bills withont getting much 

nefit, to say nothing of expending large sums for the privilege of 
being operated upon for appendicitis. 

In all sections of society individual protest is now being made 
against the coarse and unhygienic dietetic habits of our forefathers 
and our contemporaries. Thousands are beginning to recognise 
the fact that pure and vital food makes pure and healthy blood, 
that pure blood and strong vitality give immunity from disease, and 
that it is unbecoming for an artistic, cultared aud spiritually 
minded sonl to allow his or her body to be perpetually used as a 
grave for the mortal remains of slaughtered animals. 

Before proceeding further I should like to: ask your indul- 
gence as members of the Psycho-'l'‘herapeutic Society if I lay very 
considerable emphasis upon the absolute necessity of dietetic 
amendment in all cases of sickness in which natural and hygienic 
law has been violated. I do so, not because I undervalue mental, 
magnetic, and psychic treatment, but because I am convinced that 
the root causes of homan malady must be removed if permanent 
improvement in health is to be secured. I have personally proved 
and witnessed the helpful efficacy of psycho-therapeutics, and, 
therefore, I fully recognise the value of the work of this Society, 
and wish you great success anf the Divine blessing upon your 
efforts to relieve pain and sorrow. But [ have come here at the 
invitation of your Committee to place certain facts before you 
concerning Dietetics in relation to Heath, and this being my 
position, I trust you will not take it &miss if I strongly urge the 
claims of our modern Food Reform Movement, and ask for your 
earnest consideration of the same. 

FLESH FOOD UNNATURAL, 


Flesh food is unnatural for man. Our greatest anatonists and 
naturaliste, including Baron Cnvier, professors William Lawrence, 
F.R.S., Sir Charles Bell, F.R.S., Sir Richard Owen, John Bay, 
F.R.S., Pierre Gassendi, and Dr. Pouchet, are unanimous in stating 
that our physical stucture is that of a fruit-eating creature, and 
Baron Cuvier goes so far as to say that “Man resembles the 
frugivorous animals in everything and the carnivorous in nothing. 
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Without going too much iuto details, I may stgte that all the 
Carnivora have large livers and a short intestinal canal, so as to 
«enable them to digest flesh before it has timo to decompose ; whilst 
Man has a comparatively small liver and long intestines, like the 
anthropoid apes, who are all frait eaters in their natural state. 
Consequently, when a human being consumes any portion of the 
dead body of an animal he does so at the risk of suffering from 
septic intestinal inflammation, caused by putrefactive ferments 
being generated in -his digestive apparatus. Sach inflammation 
used to be called by its right nume a few years ago but now it is 
fashionable to iabel it * appendicitis’? because it generally takes 
place in the czecuin (a kind of sharp corner in the intestinal passage 
where obstruction often happens), which is situated close to the 
much-maligned but generally innocent, “appendix,” and therefore 
involves it in the inflamed state that arises. 


It is a fact that the digestive apparatus of the higher apes is 
almost indistinguishable from that of man, and that their physical 
structure is virtually identical, hence Linnzeus classifies man as 
being at the head of the anthropoid mammals. 


To eat the flesh of slaughtered animais is therefore contrary 
to our Creator's intention and purpose—and this view of the 
matter is confirmed by reference to the uttorances of the world's 
most truly inspired prophets ia every age. Amongst those leaders 
of human thought who have practised or advocated total abstention 
from flesh food I may mention Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, Soc- 
rates, Buddha, Seneca, Hypatia, Plutarch, and Danicl; the first 
Christian Apostles (and, doubtless, their Master and Lord), the 
Christian Fathers. Tertullian, Origen, Chrysostom, Clement, and 
others—Milton, Isaac Newton, N»wman, Franklin, Wesley Swen- 
denborg, Tolstoi, and General Booth. I might also mention a 
crowd of more modern witnesses, including a large namber of 
physicians, eminent churchmen aud journalists, the latest accessions 
to the list being our present Pope, tho Rev. R. J. Campbell, and 
Dean Wilberforce. 


_ As members of this Society you will, Iam sure, realise the 

importance of our living in harmony with Natural Law, and will be 

well aware how inevitably penalty overtakes those who transgress 

against the physical laws of their being. Let me, then, ask yon to 

reflect concerning the vast amount of pain and sickness we see on 

every hand around us, to ‘remember that such must have a fanda- : 
mentalcause, and to endeavour to trace our disease to ite true 

source in those physical dietetic sips which are at present so 

prevalent amongst ua. 
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MEA'T UNNECESSARY. 


Flesh-food is unnecessary. Any remarks concerning this point 
may well appear to be superfluous, but as the time-honoured 
delusion still exists in some minds, that health und strength cannot 
be maintained without a liberal supply of butcher's ment, I feel 
that [ ought to remind yon that the Roman and Spartan armies 
won their victories on & bloodless diet; that the Japanese, who 
appear to be able to outmarch and ootfight anybody if necessary, 
have been non-carnivorons for many centuries ; that many of our 
most famous athletes are vegetarians; and that the chief long- 
distance athletic records are held by them. 


Concerning the longevity of abstainers from flesh food let me 
say that last year a meeting was held in London and was addressed 
by a number of ocrogenurian and nonagenarian food reformera, 
who astonished their audience by their vigour and by their 
enthusiastic advocacy of simple living and a dietary of fleshlesa 
food. And, more wonderful still, I hold in my hand some photo- 
graphs of a man (Capt. Diamond, of San Francisco) who has 
ubstained from flesh food for over 80 years, and who is now, at the 
age of 1]1 years active, vigorous, and healthy. At the age of 
107 he was boxing, cycling, and teaching physical culture to a 
class of young men, and & doctor who examined him last year 
declared that he saw no reason why he should not go on living for 
an indefinite period to come. 

Experimente recently conducted in the American Universities 
at Yule and Harvard, by Professor Chittenden and Fisher ; in 
London by Dr. Josiah Oldfield ; end in Brussels Ly the University 
aathorities, have proved that abstainers from flesh, if properly fed 
on fruits, cereals, and milk, have superior health, stamina, and 
endurance. ‘The results of these experiments are corroborated by 
the experiences of thousands of reliable witnesses of all ages who 
engage in every form of mental end manual toil. 

FOOD THAT I8 INJURIOUS. 


Flesh food is injurious, and the chief cause of hunian malady, 
for the simple reasons that it quickly decomposes und potrifies, that 
it is heavily impregnated with uric acid and other toxico waste 
products, even when animals are healthy, and that it is only too 
snes infected with disease. The homan body under normal 
conditions generates about three grains of uric acid per day , this 
would appear to be the norma! amount that can be eliminated, and 
jon can easily judge how de!^!erious flesh must be, and how prone 
to develop uric-acid diseasus, such as Gout, Rheumatism, Calculus, 
Bright's disease, etc., when l tel) you that a pound of lean beef 
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contains about 14 grains of uric acid, a pound of liver 19 grains, 
and a pound of sweetbread nearly 70 grains. Need we wonler 
that about halt the people we meet are suffering from some form of 
uric acid accumulation and poisoning ? 

More than 50 per cent. of the cattle of Great Britain are 
tuberculous—or, in other words, “ consumptive.” In fact, the 
British delegate to the International Meat Trade Congress, held 
this year at Hamburg, declared that if the tuberculous cattle of 
the United Kingdom were to be compulsorily slaughtered, “ it 
would practically mean extermination of our herds.” 

The recent Royal Commission on Tuberculosis declared that 
this disease in the human subject is often the direct result of 
introduction into the human body of the bacillus of bovine 
tuberculosis, and that ^ the milk coming from consumptive cows 
ought not to be used as human food at all.” From this Resolution 
we can easily draw the conclusion that the flesh of consumptive 
cows is equally as dangerous, seeing that the inner part of a joint of 
meat never reaches boiling point, and that the bacillus can survive 
a temperature of boiling water, even if, subjected to it. Car 
policy as a nation in multiplying hospitals for consumptives, while 
no effort is made by the State to prohibit the eating of the bodies 
of consumptive animals, resembles that of the man who picked . up 
apples with one hand whilst he threw them down with the other. 
We isolate our human consumptive patients—and wisely so, for the 
disease is very contagious—and then we eat up the gub-human 
ones, and yet consider ourselves sane. 

Let me also remind you that the animals who are slaughtered 
and sold for food without any adequate inspection—in fact, without 
any inspection at all outside our great oitigs—suffer from anthrax, 
swine fever, pluropneumonia, sheep-scab, foot and mouth disease, 
anil infestation by parasites of various kinds; and that such 
undesirable material for body-building often produces dire results 
in those who are so unwise as to consume it and to give it to their 
children. Let me also draw yonr attention to the fact that our 
worst disease, Cancer, has increased in extent and frequency in 
exact proportion to the increase of the meat consumed in this 
country ; and that at the present time one woman in every eight. 
and one man in every twelve, past thirty-five years of age, must 
expect to die of Cancer if such are flesh-consumers. The amount 
ot Cancer in each country is in exect proportion to the amount of 
flesh consumed by the inhabitants, as is shown in the statistics 
contained in that comprehensive book that was published last year 
by the Hon. Rollo Russell, entitled “ Strength and Diet in Relation 
to the Life of Nations." Many of our most eminent Cancer 
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specialists, amongst whom [ may mention Dr. Alexander Marsdeu, 
Dr. Roger Williams, and Dr. Robert Bell have expressed the 
opinion that flesh eating is one of the chief causes of Cancer, and 
every year this conviction is gaining gronnd amongst our most 
progressive medical men. 


My own study, observation, and experience, have convinced 
me that the cure for Cancer will be found in its prevention —by 
simple, natural, and hygienic living and abundant exercise ; that 
the disease is the result of blood poisoning arisins from the 
accumulation iu the system of partially decomposed a:imal tissue ; 
and that unless the unseemly habit of eating the deac bodies and 
internal organs of our fellow-creatures is abandoned we shall 
continue to be afflicted with this terrible penalty for wrong- 
doing. 

THE CHIEF CAUSE OF DIPSOMANIA. 


Flesh food is the chief cause of Dipsomania. In countries where 
carnal diet is not habitual the Drink Problem is virtually unknown. 
Fruitarian drunkards are conspicuons by their non-existence, and it 
has been demonstrated, in the Inebriate Homes of the Salvation 
Army and elsewhere, that the worst dipsomaniacs can. be 
speedily cured by a well-selected and nutritious  fruitarian 
dietary. l 

When men are properly nourished upon non inflammatory diet, 
that is rich in proteid and nerve and tissue-building substance— 
auch as nuts of all kinds, snd their products; cereal foods 
(wheatmeal, oatmeal, macaroni, rice, etc.); legumes (haricots, 
lentils, and peas) ; fruita of every sort ; and dairy produce (cheese, 
milk, and eggs), they do not crave for strong drink, nor are they 
in danger of taking alcohol to excess. 


The carnivorous habit involves the brutalisation and degradation 
of thousands of men, women, and boys through their employment 
in most revolting forms of work (viz. buichery and offal cleaning, 
etc.). It also brings upon their posterity abnormal evil and 
homicidal tendencies, thus inflicting upon society in general much 
suffering and loss. Such influences must be inimical to the health 
of mankind, aud as human solidarity is an ungainsayable faot, the 
innocent are made to euffer with the guilty. 

Let me also remind you that the adoption of a natural and 
fleshless dietary will create an immensely increased demand for 
agricultural labour. The land will support about eight times as 
many men when devoted to the production of fruit, cereals and 
market garden produce, as it will when used for bovicuiture. 
Thus the alarming evils of rural depopulation and the overcrowding 
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of cities will be rendered possible of alleviation. “ Back 1o tho 
land" is the only real remedy for the sorrows of Slufndom and for 
our racial deterioration, and a national Food Reformation is 
essential as a preliminary step to this. 

THE CRUELTY INVOLVED. 


Before concluding I must ask you to bear with me if I mention 
the appalling amount of pain and cruelty that is inflicted upon 
animals in order to meet the demand for flesh food; and that, 
seoing the suffering which is involved in the flesh traffic is inflicted 
needlessly, it is but reasonable to expect that Nemesis in somo 
form will overtake those who aro responsible in the matter. _ 

Death by violence in its most bruta! forms (unmitigated by 
pity, alleviation, or mercy) is meted out to at least a million large 
animals every day in what are called Christian countries-—and this, 
after the infliction of untold snffering iu cattle trains and cattle 
boats. Such violation of the spirit of Hutnaneness and of the Law 
of Love towards one's fellow-creatures may reasonably be expected 
to bring a terrible Karmic retribution upon those who are 
accessories, beforo and after the fact, to such ruthless exploitation ; 
and this is actually taking place before our very eyes. ‘I'hose who 
live by the knife only too often perish by the knife, as is illustrated 
by the two million surgical operations that were performed in this 
Metropolis alone last year. I venture to hold the conviction, 
and to affirm that, had tho people of this country boen living a 
simple and natural life and subsisting upon the fruits of. the -earth 
instead of upon the products of the shambles, most of these opera- 
tions would have been unnecessary, and many homes would havo 
been saved from the dark cloud of sorrow and from visitation by 
the Angel of Death. One very prevalent malady alone is sufficient 
as an example. Ireforto Appendicitis, which has been declared 
by the highest medical authorities in France, America, and 
elsewhere to be the direct result of flesh eating. Jt is caused by 
the decomposition of annual tissue in the human intestine, and 
is a complaint from which frnitarians are practically immune. 

PERSONAL TESTIMONY. 

I affirm, without foar of contradiction, that the carnivorous nabit 
is highly detrimental, both to individuals and the State, and I hold 
strong convictions on this matter, because 1 speak from long 
personal experience and observation of the deleterious effects of 
our conventional diet, and ‘of the benefits that result of living 
upon wisely chosen fruit and cereal food combined with dairy 
produce. When I retired from my profession twenty years ago 
I was a prematurely old man, and 1 physical wreck through 
attempting to live upon our conventional meat and white bread 
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diet, whilst undergoing great mental strain. I was too nervous to 
mount a horse, was obliged to wear glasses for double astigmatism, 
and was too weak to walk a mile without fatigue—and I failed to 
recuperate. But thirteen years ago 1 became a total abstainer 
from flesh food and adopted a natural dietary, with the result that 
I now feel many years younger instead of older. I have not hada 
day's real illness during this time, although I have done the mental 
work of half a dozen men ; I have not worn spectacles for the past 
eight years, and am now able to ride twenty miles without 
dismounting, and to play 60 or 80 games of tennis withont undue 
fatigue. Similar benefits have accrued to my family, and for ten 
yeais our doctorss bill amounted to 5s. only, that sum being 
expended on behalf of one of the servants. I have also seen scores 
of men and women find improved health from adopting a similar 
course, and I have witnessed many die a premature death through 
failing to amend their diotetic ways. 

In view of these facts, which I could multiply ad litum if 
time permitted let me appeal to each one of you to lend your 
influence to the great Food Reform Movement which is now 
spreading all over the globe, and thas to hasten the time when 
human pain and sorrow will be reduced to a minimum. Let me 
urge you to make this important change in your daily habits, not 
only for the sake of others and for the sake of the groaning animal 
creation (that can only thus be emancipated from human tyranny 
and cruelty), but for your own sakes, and in order that you may 
more speedily reach those higher physical, mental, and spiritual 
planes that are awaiting us all. You will find purity in diet a 
great aid to self-culture, and to the attainment of physical and 
mental efficiency. And you will also find that furtherance of 
the Food Reformation on your part will be a most direct and 
practical way of preventing hunan suffering, of increasing human 
haj:piness: and of helping to emancipate our race from 
many of the physica] and social evils and limitations which now 
afflict us. 


STAMPS ! STAMPS !! STAMPS !" 

Parties willing to exchange used Postage stamps of Indian 

Native states, African colonies, Australian colonies, South 

American states and all places of the Globe should apply to the 

undersigned. Sure Beply. Correspondence invited. Picture Post 

cards are also exchanged. Usel post-cards or envelopes with 

pressed stamps are also wanted. Register all letters containing 
stampe, and write your address clearly to. 

“ Philatelist" care of Manager, 
* The Siddhanta Deepika,” 
Madras N. C. S. India 
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SCENES FROM MODERN LIFE. 
(BY T. N. VAIDESWAR.) 


, SCENE I. 

Krishna.—Dorai Babu, how long do you intend stopping away 
from work ? Why should you not join. your journal again ? Go to 
Madras—the quiet presidency town—take your jnnier with you, 
and put him to school—yon joining your office : or taking up a job 
in the local Court. 

Dorai Babu.—Dear Brother, I wont take up any calling here. 
Neither would I lead a servile life hereafter. -I must have some 
independent work to attend to ; and the best I could do for it 
isto be at the head of a journal or to set np a business. I 
can't accept a 15 or 50 Rs. post, and be at the mercy of a raw 
Civilian, lori nothing of the country or its manners and 
worth. 

Krishna.— Well, Dorai Babu, you may establish a paper and be 
its Editor, for you know iull well about journalistic work. But 
you are too outspoken for the work: You wont care for the 
favour er frown of a European Sahib and—which is worse—yon 
will allow your pen to run riot on his misdeeds. There will be 
the Seditious Section 124---A to look after you always, if you 
write what you think true. If you do not commit to paper what 
you think just, you are atraitor to your country. and profession. 
So don't take up that job now. Please wait for it til the 
dawn of Democracy. Your idea is, indeed, commendable : let it 
be one of the nature of an ifidustry, so that there may be a chance 
for many to live by your cause. i 

Dorai Babu.---No, brother : there is nothing to be afraid of in 
sedition. Naw a days the air is surcharged with sedition, defama- 
tion, and other tions, aud the majority of cases in the Chief 
Magistrate's Court is seditious ; so much so that the section, it 
seams, has almost lost its vigour and vitality. lt could be seen for 
the last few months there were few cases other than that of sedi- 
tionists, and as a sequence we have a new enactment “ The Sedi- 
tious Meetings Act,” Another thing---if I am sent to the lock-up. 
I go thero on behalf of the popular and national cause, which as 
you know is not degrading or disgraceful. lf a whole nation is 
to be profited at the incarceration of one or few why should not 
they do so ? As to business—it in a quiet-going concern free from 
tue troubles and turmoils of a like nature. I will, according to 
your advice, for the present, set upa business—a Weaving Fac- 
tory, whereby many couldearn a living, and I would be doing - 


ris Tor the country’s cause, by encouraging Swadeshi enter- 
rise. 
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SCENE 1I. 


Krishna.—Swadesht ? You young fellow ! how is it, you always 
touch nt something fiery und dangerous ? Know you not that it is 
the talk of Swadeshi, and its concomitant, buycott, that has created 
so moch of the hallaballoo and fuss in Bengal, that it has driven 
them to danger and despair ? It is what has made every Bengali 
home a scene of martyrdom : it is the sound of which that every 
whiteman dreams and dreads. Dont you know the various towns in 
Bengal proper and Curzonised-Bengal that have been punished for 
the innocent acts of the young in the matter of Swadeshi ? Dont 
you know that now and then innocent school boys there are in- 
carcerated for no serious fault other than that of Swadeshi or 
Boycott ? 

Dorai Babu—Yes, my Boy : Pray do not rush into fury all on a 
sudden. Let reason guide you, me and everybody else. It did 
create much fuss and more substantial good to the Indian com- 
munity at large: It has not driven anybody to danger or despair ; 
bat it has steered the Indian Industry right acroas the troublous 
sea of Foreign Competition which was wind-bound till the formation 
of such a propaganda. It has caused a severe strain to the nerves 
of several mills in Lancashire and elsewhere, and has decreased the 
importation into India of foreign goods by hundreds of thousand 
yards at the onset itself. True itis thata few Bengali home has 
become a scene of martyrdom ; but arc they any the least sorry 
forit? No: they work with redoubled joy and vigour, and each 
and every man wants to be incarcerated, only if it is in the advan- 
cing tide towards India's good. What if a few suffer imprisonment 
for the good of a whole country and a sacred nation ? I know the 
incidents of Curzoned-Bengal, Faller-Regime, the Risley circular 
for school boys, and all that : but only think shat every act of the 
divine dispensation—as the venerable and venerated inartyr Lala 
Lajput Rai remarked while in the fort of Mandalay—is to shape 
our destiny to something good and moble. You see that Bengalin 
spite of all its reverses and mishaps is persistently insisting in 
agitation, and the sister provinces are following suit. Every 
aggressive and oppressive enactment of the Bureaucracy is pooh 
poohed, in constitutional manner, with due deference to autho- 
rity and o:der, and the aim is ugain fixed at the goal. They know 
that constitutional agitation has paved the way for the attain- 
ment of Self Government from the rulers of the land who domineer 
over them. She would not retain from constitutional agitation— 
the birth-right and privilege of every free born British subject— 
and she shall not turn her back till she finds herself in terrafirma— 


the aspired goal—the Autonomy. “ The Mysore Review.” 
ye 
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HONEY AS A FOOD. 


Dr. C. S. Carr, M.D., Associate Editor of ^'l'lie Health” writes 
as follows :— 

“I am often asked to prescribe fcod for people who are 
desirous of getting fat. There are a great number of lean, lank of 
cadaverous people who want nothing so much as to put on a little 
extra flesh,” '* what shall we eat ?” they are all asking. 

Although I never encourage the idea of people wanting to 
make themselves fat or lean by the selection of food simply, yet 
if I were going to prescribe a food with the specific purpose of 
fattening, it would be honev. 

Honey is very nutritious and is especially rich in fat forming 
materials. It is an Ideal winter food, and hasan admirable effect 
upon the mucus membranes of the respiratory tract. It is not 
only an exceilant preventive to colds, but has a remedial effect 
when a cold has been required. It is laxative in its effect, and is 
rich in heat making, flesh-forming ingredients. 

Under the the Pure food law goes into active operation it is 
very unsafe to buy strained honey. 

There are so many imitations and  adulterations of strained 
honey that the honey had better be bought in the comb. 

In eating honey-comb, a little care should be taken not to 
swallow too much wax. Beeswax is also absolutely indigestable, 
and there is slight danger of forming a wax ball in the stomach, 
This danger, of course, is very remote, but stiil sufficient to take 
into account. It would be advisable, therefore, to buy the honey 
in the comb and strain it yourself. If not, in eating the honey a 
little care should be used to avoid swallowing the comb. 

_ Thanks to the Pure Food law, however, we will soon be able to 
buy strained honey or any other canned or bottled food, with 
: reasonable assurance that we. are getting what we are paying 

or. 


WANTED 


THE following old numbers of the Siddanta Deepika. Vol.i. Nos. 
2,5--7,12. ii. 8,9, 11. ii. 4 iv..4. vii. 2&3. Gentlerien who 
are willing to dispose them of. are -equested to write to the^ 
Manager, The Siddhanta Deepika, Uhoolai, MADRAS, N. C. 


OUR TABLE. 925 


OUR TABLE. 


The Open Court. ‘the January, 1£08, number of thia interest- 
ing magazine lies before us. ‘I'he number opens with a fine frontis- 
piece “The ‘Trisl of Galileo Galilei,” with a good account of 
Galileo Galilei the greatest son of Italy, born at Pisa. February 
15, 1564 and inventor of Thermoscope, Telescope etc., by 
its talented editer Dr. Paul Carus. In the course of the article the 
Editor puts forth as follows :---“ Galilei was a naturalist, an 
investigator,a thinker. He did not care to fight the battles of 
Free thought. He was not a leader, not a partisan, yet-he was too 
earnest to simply ignore the religious question and leave to others 
the problem of Harmonizing the facts of experiance with the 
Bible, and it was this attitude of conciliation which led him into 
grievous entanglement. 


* On January 8, 1642, Galilei died in his villa at Arcetri. 
His body was first buried in the chapel of the Novitiate at Florence, 
but finally in 1737, was removed to the church of the high cross 
(Santa croce) where a beautiful monument has been ‘erected in his 
honour. The Books of Galilei remained in the index for over two 
centuries and were struck out only in 1835 in sileut recognition, 
that his condemnation should henceforth he regarded as an error. 
The following is the list of its many excellent articles :— The 
Present Religious crisis ; The Religion of Humanity and its high 
Priestess ; Cryptic Legends and Their Significance ; Napolean and 
the Pope ; Napolean and Henry IV ; and the changing content of 
Sin. 

* The Eztract January, 1908. We have to acknowledge the 
first number of this new monthly review, published by * The Latent 
Light Culture’ Tinnevelly Bridge, and Edited by Professor T. R. 
Sanjivi. In the course of its opening article, the editor says : our 
aims in launching out this magazine are to put forth in a consoli- 
dated form, the best thought of the past and present ages ; to 
compare ihe theories of both the Eastern and Western thinkers ; 
to present lessons for the highest psychic and spirutual develop- 
ment of man to discuss occultizm in all its branches, to compare 
the relations that exist between Eastern mantras etc. and western 
Hypnotism, suggestion etc, and to make out a Rational system for 
the quicker evolution of the * Soul. The issue under review also 
contains a good number of short articles such as, The God in 
Man; The significance of the universality of Mind, Vedanta and 
what it teaches ; Life and its end and many others. We heartily wish 
our young contemporary every success. 
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Bala Bharata or Young  India.—February, 1908. We 
thank the publishers for sending us some of their numbers. 
It is published by Messre. Goodwin and Co, Mylapore, 
Madras at Re.las. 8 per annum. ‘I'he present number under 
review contains many excellant articles such as Patriotism, The 
Story of Nanda or the Path to Liberty, The Way to Perfection, 
The National Movement in India etc, The magazine has for its 
motto “ Awake, Arise, and stop not till the goal is reached’ 
We wish the '* Young India" every success. 


We heartily thank the Editors and Managers of the following 
Journals for sending us their valuable periodicals :--- M I 

1. The Theosophical Review, London 2. “The Crenobium 
* Villa conza’ Suisse, Lugano, 3. * Cultura Expanola,” Madrid 4. 
* Universal Republic,’ Portland 5. “ The Open Court" Chicago 
6. “The Mazdaznan,” Chicago, 7. ‘“ The Vegetarian Magazine'" 
Chicago, 8. ‘The Indian Magazine, London, 9. "''l'he Herald of 
the Golden Age," Paignton, 10. The Abkuri, London, 11. * ‘The 
Harlinger of Light" Melbourne, 12. “ Journal of Man," Chicago, 13. 
The Health Record, London, 14. The ‘Theosophist, Adyar, 15. 
The Prasnottara, Benares, 16. The Hindu Spirutual Magazine, 
Calcntta, 17. The Extract, Tinnevelly, 18, The New Reformer, 
Madras, 19. The Brahmavadin, Madras, 20. The Astrological 
Magazine, Madras, 21. The Sen Tamil, Madura, 22. ‘The Bala 
Bharata, Madras. 23. ‘I'he Vivekachintamani, Madras, 24. ‘he 
Tamil Zenana Magazine, Madras, 25. ‘ The Tamilagam,’ Tanjore, 
26. The Crescent, Coimbatore, 27. “The Patriot,’ Bombay, -28. 
‘The Indian Nation, Calcutta, 29. “The 'l'raed Teacher,” 
Madras, 30 “The Hindu Organ,” Jaffna, 31. “The Maha 
Bodhi Journal.” Colombo, 82. “The Industrial India,’ Calcutta, 
33. “ The Grail,” New York, $4. ‘‘ The Path,” Sofia, Bulgaria. 


* * * * 


Flies cannot be destroyed by killing them, for they multiply 
too rapidly. Flies lay 200 eggs on the average, and according to 
careful observation one fly will produce on six generations one 
hundred millions ¢. e., 128 with 14 ciphers. The surest way isto 
kill the larval with crude coal oil when they are hatching on 
manure heaps “ Pharmace centralhaile.” 


* * * * 


. . A failure will teach more than success, if it be regarded in the 
light of a high ideal. 


THE 
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THE LAST MESSAGE 
FROM REV. DR. G. U. POPE, M.A, DD. 


In forwarding us a copy of his last Sermon preached in 
Bellio College Chapel on May 26, 1907, with all beet (Christmas 
wishes, Dr. Pope wrote to us as follows in his Autograph which 
will interest ail Indian lovers of this old Tamil veteran Scholar 
and Savant. 


26 Walton Bell Road, 
Oxford, Dec. 25, 1907. 
My dear friend, 

In the heart of this my last sermon, lie truths that harmonise 
with all that is best in Tiruvechagam and Siva-nyanam (Siva- 
guanabodham). 

I am very old. Mey the Father bless you and youre. 

Ever truly your frieud 
G. U. POPE. 


We print below his sermon in full :— 
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THE SOUL'S UP-RISE. 
‘Twill arise and go to my Father.’--St. Luke, XV. 18. 


When we conser carefully the words of our text, we perceive 
at once. that, like many other sayings iu Holy Scripture, it is 
capable of an application as wide as liuman experience extends. 
This sentence expresses, in its utmost simplicity, the feeling of 
every one, who, awaking from the dream of seltish foliy, is dis- 
satished with himself,and longs for that union wath the Infinite 
Love which alone can satisfy the soul of man.—It is the utterance 
of one who is struggling to be free to realize the ideal of his true 
personality.— With lis whole being he now at length chooses the 
right, and starts up, deteriniued to act at once upon the new Divine 
impulse. This is REPENTANCE, which strives to find its way back 
again to the Father, from whom perverted self-will and sin 
separate the soul. To this does the Gospel of Christ ever invite 
us all, in its eternal proclamation, ‘repent ye, for the Kingdom 
of Heaven is at hand.'— i 

The words, as uttered by the ‘Prodigal when he has ‘ come 
to himself, must be considered in connexion with, and as anti- 
thetic to, what he had suid tn effect some time before. In fact 
we have before us at once the history of a * Paradise Lost, aud 
of a‘ Paradise Regained.’ 

On that former occasion, when he had strangely gone out of 
himself,—lost sight of his ideal personality,—and was possessed 
with the spirit of absolute wayward selfshrtess, he lad petulantly 
said to his Father, * give ine the portion of goods that tfalleth to 
me, thereby making a strange and utcerly unjustitiable claim to 
independence ; and had followed up the words by gathering 
together all that his Father had given him, and going away ap 
once from home and ‘Father, to a country far off. where he lad 
plunged into vice, wasted his substance, and was now in absolute 
destitution,— helpless, friendless, and perishing. ‘he prodigal 
was ‘lost und ‘dead, for this * developed selfishness is moral 
suicide,’ 

We are surely intended to see in this what stn, in its essence, 
ts. Ithas its roov in heartless selfishness ; it is going away from 
the Heavenly Father ; it isseeking for the. gratitication of man’s 
own instincts, without any reference to the Will of the Father in 
Heaven, or thought of what is due to men on earth. It was this 
concentrated selfishness that had brought the ‘ Prodigal’ into that 
state of degradation from whence he was now resolved to ‘ arise’ ~ 
and return. 
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We cannot heip pansing here to consider the contrast between 
the «uiocing SELFISHNESS of sin, us here inanifested, and the un- 
xjeakable LOVINGKINUNESS of the Father ; who at once, without 
complaint or reproof, divides his substance, gives tlie ‘Prodigal what 
li^ asks for, and interposes no obstacle +o lis departure. Indeed 
throughout the parable it is very remarkable that the Father is 
not represented as angry with his unnatural son, or disposed to 
punish him, With far-seeing wisdom he simply leaves him to reap 
what he sows, and to learn from experience that ‘the way of the 
trausgressor is hard. His reception of the returning ‘ Prodigal’ 
too is & marvellous picture of infinite love. It ts thus that the 
Beloved Son of Gud reveals to a sinful world the Father in Heaven ! 
This tender, numediated, spontaneous love of the Father is shown 
in every part of the parable. He sees his son, while yet very far 
off, runs to receive him, lavishes upon him every spocies of 
kindness, and ends with * this my son was dead and is alive again, 
was lost and is found!’ Itis the triumph of Divine Love over 
human seltishuess. 

I sometimes venture to think that our methods of treating the 
questions of siu and conversion are too much mingled up with what 
seems to be a harsh and repellent idea of our All Loving Father 
in Heaven. Crude legal ideas, more consonant with those of 
Tinperial Rome, and of ancient Judaism, than of Jesus of 
Nazareth, are current among many. We are apt to forget His 
‘ comfortable words’ : ‘Come unto Me all ye thut are weary and 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest ; * My yoke is easy ; and 
My burden is light.’ We are certainly bound not to minify trans- 
gression, or to make light of sin; hnt we might, perhaps, do 
more to make the return to the Father easy and gladsome. The 
thought of the rejoicing sympathy of all in Heaven with the 
re urning penitent might oftener be presented to troubled minds! 
This parable wight help usto think that always, if we arise, just as 
we are, and take a single step towards our Father, who knows all,— 
there aud then, 

* All Heaven is ready to resound 


The dead'« alive, the lost is found ! — 


Every species of dogmatic mystery is too often interposed 
between the aunts sal an the loving God. ii 

It certainly seems here as if the woll belored Son of the 
Father would have us know &n? feel, that no troubled soul ever, 
anywhere, says, ‘1 wiil afise and go to my Father,’ but another 
Voice is heard : ‘I will arise ånd go to my son. And we have 
to remember, that even the faintest aspiration after God is the 
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result of an Inspiration from Him. Every effort, however faint 
and feeble to arise and return to Hir. is itself. divine. The Holy 
Spirit of God is ever waiting to descend into every opened heart, 
We are in danger of fergettiug the glorious truth that Christ has 
promised us the aid of the Comforter to lead us into ‘all Truth, 
and to impart to us all needful strength. Whitsunday prepares for 
Trinity | He has said, ‘ If ye being evil know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more shall your Father which 
is in Heaven give His Holy Spirit to them that usk Him. Why 
do we not simply, evermore claim the promise? In the Holy 
Gospel are given unto us, not creeds to be recited, catechisms to 
be learned, and articles to be signed , but * many exceeding great 
and precious PROMISES, that by them we may BECOME PAR- 
TAKERS OF THE DIVINE NATURE, having escaped the 
corruption that is in the World through Inst’ Our efforts to 
return to our Father would be more vigorous, and more successfu!, 
if by faith we realized tbe abundance and sufficiency of the 
promised help. 


‘Great poets and seers of our time,— Wordsworth, Browning, 
and Tennyson,—are full of this optimistic feeling, though, it may 
be, they do not always trace it to its source. To those who 
believe in the Divine Incarnation, in the Divine Immanence, in the 
abiding Gift of the Divine Spirit, and in the perpetual up-rise of 
Humanity in the Divine Chrest, nothing appcars impossible. * All 
things are ours, for we are Christ's, and Christ is God's LET US 
ONLY, HERE AND NOW, ARISE! 


Again, I cannot help feeling sure when vonsidering the misery 
which the selfishness of sin brought zpon the ‘ Prodigal’, and the 
love which crowned his return, that there is a inystical and 
designed correspondence, or rather an antithesis between his 
history, and that of the Divine Author of the parable, ‘the well- 
beloved Son' of the Heavenly Father. 


Christ, in whom there was no sin, is to us the unique pattern of 
an ABSOLUTELY UNSELFISH LIFE. Entering iuto the world 
He says : ‘lo, I come to do Thy Will, O God.’ He came down, ‘ not 
to do His own Will, but the Will of the Father that sent Him. 
Contrasted with the ‘ Prodé,al's' sinful selfishness ts the entire self- 
renunciation of the Blessed Redeemer. 'He ‘ emptied Himself of 
all but Love’ to live and die, in orderto rescue man from the 
bondage and degradation of sin. To all Humanity He is the 
everlasting pattern of the life of PERFECT LOVE. The privations, 
labours, and sufferings of Christ; which culminated in the agony 
of "xethsemane and the death on the Cross, ‘were, when viewed in 
^ne light, the result of sin,—but NOT HIS OWN ! They are the 
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remedy, and destruction of all sin. [tis as an angnst EXEMPLAR 
that He is chiefly to be regarded as the Savionr of the world from 
sin. He reveals to us, in word and deed, the Will of the Divine 
Father, unto whose loving arms He invites us arising to return. 


At this period. of the Christian Year, when we bring to a 
close the series of services by which we have commemorated tlie 
earthiy history of our Lord and Master, ws are especially con- 
fronted by this view of His mission We see Him coming from 
the Heavenly home, and descending into the lowest depths of 
humiliation and suffering. Again He arises and returns to the 
Father, not to acknowledge His own transgressions, for He is the 
* Spotless Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world’ ; 
but to plead for transgressors, whom He is nor ashamed to call 
His brethren, —before the Father,—to Whom He is the Way, 
regarding Whom Fe is the TRUTH, and in Whom He is the LIFE. 
His whole career on earth—His descent, and His ascent alike—is 
presented to us by St. Paul asa parable. With Him we are to die, 
crucifying the flesh with its affections and lusts; and with Him 
we are to arise, partakers of His resurrection, and return to the 
Father, as sharers of the eternal Life which He lives with God. 
‘ He is the first-born among many brethren’ It may even be said 
that the Father in this parable does not represent solely the 
Father in Heaven, but also the incarnation of that Father's 
Divinity : the mystic union of God and man in Christ. 


The Father in the parable treads the same toileome path by 
which the ‘ Prodigal’ returns. Itisascene of qnite earthly ex- 
perience. The hand that grasps that of the returning penitent is 
a Human hand, and the arms ¿hat embrace Him are Human arms. 
* He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.’ So inthe parable 
the loving Father meets His returning Son, as we believe that the 
eternal Father in the man Christ Jesus, meets penitent Humanity. 
The whole. is a mystic picture of Divine love incarnate. Tho 
' Prodigal’ was lost, was dead! The ‘Good Shepherd’ finds bim. 
The * Resurrection and the Life’ restores him to the Eternal life 
of Love. 


In the practical application of this parable I suppose that 
there arises naturally in most minds the thought that the 
' Prodigal’s’ case is to be regarded as somewhat exceptional It 
very rarely happens, we say, that a son sins thus flagrantly against 
the law of Nature : ‘ is thy servant a dog that he should do this” 
It certainly appears, at first sight, to te a picture of quite abnormal 
depravity. Yet, when duly >onsidered, is it not a faithful repre- 
sentation of very much of ordinary human life ? Inthe prime and 
vigour of youth we naturally arise, full of eager aspirations, and 
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our cry is‘ give me my full sharp of earth's blessings,—of success, 
material enjoyment, intellectual triamphs,— all that Humanity can 
aspire to on earth.’ Like the Springtide of the year, we are fall of 
the anticipation of the coming blessedness ,—-nor is this in itself at 
all evil. All nature,---what is aometimes termed the ‘ Cosmic 
Process,’ seems to say to each ore of us, ‘ Sursum Cor,’ Lift up thy 
heart ; and I see nothing in Religion that forbids, or even dis- 
conrages, the most energetic, hopeful striving after the very best 
things that Human life affords. 


The evil is, when we seek these things by wrong methods, 
aud exclusively for ourselves, aud regard them as ends of exist- 
ence ; when we forget that, as all good things are from God, so 
they are all tu be used fur His glory. It is selfishness, and alien- 
ation from God, that mikes our ambitions evil. Alas! how very 
prone we are to forget Him in the midst of onr dreams, and fervid 
aspirations! Men often say that religious devotion is a thing 
more especially udapted to later years, and almost out of place in 
youth. With him of old. we say, ‘ Rejoice, O young man, in thy 
youth, and- there we are apt to stop. But there are other 
grand words, of the same wise man, of the olden time: ‘ When 
I was yet young or ever I went abroad, I desired wisdom openly in 
my prayer I prayed for her before the temple and will seck her out, 
even to the end. I directed. my soul unto her, and found her in 
pureness. The Lord hath given me a tongue for my reward, and 
I will praise Him therewith.’ 

Is there not apt to bea surrender of the whole heart in 
youth to the objects of our merely selfish ambition, which thus 
degenerates into that love of the werld, and what the world can 
give, which is altogether antagonistic to the love of the Father 
in Heaven? Grosser offences against morality, many, perhaps 
most, may escape, and so come to pride themselves like the 
Pharisee. or the elder brother in this parable, that they are ' not 
as other men’: but, what is to be said of life without the thought, 
-—without the LO V E, —of God ? Very many moral persons, whcn we 
come £o examine narrowlv, are practically without God in the 
world; and have gone in thought and affection very far away 
from Him ; and paiu, remorse, and famine of the soul must 
assaredly result. There isa restlessness, a feverishness, which 
pervades the age in which we live, and which we are all apt to 
share. Do we not often see people around us absorbed in lower 
porsnits, and sinking into a condition of which the misery of the: 
* Prodigal’ is a faithful type, the abject misery of a soul withodt 
God. Have we not all great need to take heed to ourselves? 
For, what is Haman life from which all thonght of the blessed- 
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ness of communion with the Father in Heaven ia excluded ? 
Surely the remedy fer this is the awakening in us by any discipline, 
however severe, of a higher sense of the purpose ot life. If we 
are to find rest to our souls it must be by ‘coming to ourselves,’ 
by arising ; and, with ull the concentrated energy of the Divinely 
inspired Will, going back to the Father ! Yes, * I WILL arsse' is what 
we must say. For power tn arise is what we must pray ‘Lhe true 
up-rise of inan is in tiese religious ideas, God taking the place of 
the world, Heaven of earth, and Divine. Love mastering the sordid 
selfishness af man. 


Another point. which I can hardly do more than indicate, 
i» that the repentance of the ‘ Prodigal’ was the blessed resuit, 
the foreseen result, of his self-entailed suffering. ‘The thonght 
may perhaps occur to us that the Mather conld have prevented 
(and we should almost say ouglt to have prevented) the * Pro- 
digal's' departure ; that he was bound to refuse and rebuke the 
selfish request, to restrain the mad impulse, and so preventthe 
evi. Why, men are heard to say, does God permit sin and pain 
in His world ? But man is responsible for his acte, learns by his 
failures, and if he fall, for a time, into the lowest depths, it may 
be that this is in his case the only way in which his infatuated, 
selfish soul can be brought to say,‘ I will arise and go to my 
Father.’ Thrice blessed are they, if there be such, whose f et 
have never strayed from the Fathers home; but we do see that 
there is a pathway, steep, rugged. and toilsome it may be, must 
be, for all, from the lowest depths to the highest heights ; and, if 
we strive to climb, we shal! always meot a loving Father in the way. 
he part of the history in wich ‘ the elder brother’ is introduced, 
is very necessary to make this clearer to us, His account of 
himself is, ‘ neither at any time transgressed I thy command. We 
cannot help feeling that he is deceiving himself; but if his self- 
estimate were accepted as true, it could only be accounted for by 
the absence of temptation and struggle, while we plainly see that 
the result was not favonrable to the growth ef filial reverence, or of 
fraternal sympathy. Most of us would regard the elder brother 
as really turther from any high moral standard than the * Prodigal’ 
himself. There are, in fact, in the parable two ' Prodigal», 
though of different types. The elder son was so near tothe Father, 
and yet so very far from him! A really good moral character 
seems elways to imply a struggle against sin, and a victory over it. 
It may comfort us, when we feel in what slippery paths it iş 
appointed us to walk, that it is thns the Father teaches and trains 
us. ‘ We fall to rise, are baffled to fight better. To him that 
overcometh, it is said, * will I give to sit on My throne.’ It is usual 
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tc dwell upon suffering as simply punishment ; and itis true, that 
the transgression cf moral law brings suffering ; but I prefer to 
think that the real punishment of sin 1s chiefly to be sought in its 
naturally degrading effect upon the sinners own character. One 
who gives way to sin becomes a slave, descends lower and lower in 
the moral scale, aud goes further and further away from God. 
What hasks he feeds upon ! Remission of sin is release from this 
slavery. So, when the ‘ Prodigal’ had learnt by bitter suffering 
that sinful indulgence cannot satisfy the soul, freed by that suffer- 
ing, he asserted his will and said, ‘1 will arise and, goto my 
Father !' God's chief instrument ta convincing souls of the evil of 
sin, and so freeing them from its yoke, ts the suffering it entails. As 
John the Baptist was the forerunner of the Christ, so ofttimes 
affliction, anguish of spirit, troubles, and disappointments, prepare 
the way for the coming of the HOLY GHOST. ‘ Blessed are they 
that mourn, for they shall be comforted.’ There is nothing 
vindictive in the punishment thus permitted. It isin mercy and in 
compassion only that men are visited by these chastenings. David 
was the prototype of the ‘ Prodigal.’ and his sweetest songs were 
sung after his fall and rise again. There is always a terrible, most 
perplexing, problem of pain and evil; but these are necessary to 
afford scope for the exercise of our WILL. So much we can discern. 
If there were no EVIL, st ts hard to see how there could be any moral 
GOOD sn the world ! 


One thing more is seen in the history. When the ‘ Prodigal’ 
&rose to return, he resolved to say, what suffering had taught him 
to feel, that he had sinned, was no more worthy to dwell as a son 
in the Fathers house; but he a’so thought of asking to be 
admitted there as a héred servunt, Yet, when the Father's arms 
weré around him, this last petition his lips refused to utter! The 
thought of merely servile obedience, of paid service, could not 
exist in the Father's presence, and the emphatic words, ‘this my 
son, must have prevented their utterance. There isa certain 
aspect in which even sincere religion may appear to be akin to 
servility and selfisiness. - Doth Job serve God for nought ” 
True, we look to religion for consolation amid the sorrows of life ; 
and we are encouraged to hope for eternal blessedness as the 
saints reward ; but no less the words, ‘I will ARISE,’ must ever 
be present to our minds. The greatest blessing that true religion 
brings is in the ELEVATION of the moral character. The aim’ of 
the religion of Christ is to bring us to God ,-to make us partakers 
of the Divine nature. In vein do we vrofesa to be Christ's disciples, 
if we are not persistently striving (however unattainable it may 
seem) to become what Christ commands us to be, ‘ perfect even a 
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our Father in Hearen is perfect It is our calling to be ‘sons of 
God ', and we must maiutain, one may say, the august family 
tradition, by a life worthy of our. vocation. We are told that, 
* though it does not yet appear what we shall be, we shall be like 
Him, see Him us Hews.’ The promise is that infinite love shall 
transform us, and raise us to unknown heights of blessedness. 
This is the goal of the godly life. My brethren, let us all then 
ever strive ‘ to ARISE and go to our Father, to our Father as 
revealed in the Son, by the gift of the Holy Ghost. There is no 
complete salvation on earth, bnt we may continually ARISE and 


go ‘rom strength to strength, drawing nearer and ever nearer to 
our God, 


Does it not seem that to every godly man, who throughout 
his life hnmbly and patiently strives to rise above himself, setting 
the Divine Christ before him as a pattern ; seeking to attain 
newness of life throngl His Grace, the words of our text might be 
the last utterance of his dying lips? While friends around are 
sadly waiting for the hour of his departure, mystic gladness fills 
his failing heart. ‘The struggle of life is wellnigh over,‘ it is 
finished,’ the fight is won, and, as he closes his weary eyes, he 
says,‘ I will arise and goto my Father’;and oh! what tongue 
shall describe, what heart can conceive, the rapture with which he 
finds himself, at last, in the Father's arms, received into the 
eternal cominunion of the blessed in his Father's house, and hears 
Him say, amid the joyful acclaim of the innumerable hosts of the 
perfected just, ‘this my son was dead, and is alive again, was lost 
und is found.’ 


O where is thy victory, O Death, where is thy 
sting 7 


THE LATE REV. G. U. POPE, M.A., D.D. 


“A STUDENT OF TAMIL.” 


It is with the deepest sorrow, we record the passing away of 
this great Tamil Scholar, Missionary and Saint on the 12th /'ebruavy 
of this year. The n2ws Came upon us as a surprise, as we had 
just a few weeks before, received his autograph letter and Christ- 
mas greetings, which is published elsewhere in this number. 
hough we had never set our eyes upon him, his name was familiar 
to us as to most Tamil students from our youth, as Poppayyar, Lut 
since the publication of Sivegnanabotham, we Jive in close 
correspondence, and we feel his loss most as that of a personal 
friend. But the loss to the Tamil land and literature is timimense. 
He loved the Tamil people and their literature. He was the 
greatest living scholar, among the living or the’ dead and in spite 
of the vast amount of work actually accomplished, le was still 
projecting and engaged in other work till the last days.of his 
life. “Paramori I have copied, translated and finished lexicon : 
but I cannot get the old commentary! My Tanjore Mss differs 
widely from Subbaroyachetti'’s.” So he wrote to us. He was 
engaged in revising the kural and he wrote to say that he conld 
double its value to Tamil Students. We had undertaken also the 
bringing out of a big Dictionary. 


His Magnum Opus was of course his translation of "l'iruvacha- 
kam. When we were in Chidambaram during the lest Arudra 
week, we attended various assemblies where these sacred Hymns 
were chanted, and Dr. Pope's name was mentioned and remember- 
ed with love and reverence and so we wrote to him also in our 
very last letter to him. And his name is certain to go down to 
posterity connected with this sacred work. He was engaged in 
this work from before 1897, and on 20th October, 1900, he wrote, 
“I am now comparatively free ; for my great: work is entirely out of 
my hands, and commands a good degree of approbation; but 
will have no sale to speak of in Europe. Cojies will be sent 
to all ihe universities, great institutions and a certain number of 
distinguished literary men. ‘Lhis will answer my purpose, which 
is to show conclusively that inen must understand systems before 
they attack them, and that missicnaries especially have much to 
learn in regard to- South Indian religion ; and my book will enable 
all Europeans who desire it to acquire this knowledge. . . "d 
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* Ot course I have my own convictions as you and my other 
valued Tuinil friends have theirs; but in what I have written I 
have confined myself to such literary criticism as yourself may, in 
the main, agree with. Had I taken a different line, I might have 
secured much more support here from a certain section of the 
community.” He was auxious about the pecuniary aspect of 
this publication, and he wrote. “ I shall not derive any pecuniary 
profit whatsoever from the book, though Scholarslike Max 
Muller have been abundantly enriched as a reward for their 
Sanscrit studies Tamil should not be the Mudevt (ap 5) of liter- 
ature.” And we are sorry, to say that in spite of what we 
onrselves, and the publishers of this magazine did in this matter, 
his edition was not all sold und he must have been put to considerable 
loss, aud our belief that our Tamil people have not been suffici- 
ently grateful to him we give below the following extracts from 
his letter. 


“ I am exceedingly delighted with the admirable likeness of 
yourself which is iu my study and my friends are always duly 
introduced to it. 


“ It strikes me that my ‘kural’ and Naladiyar might with 
profit be reproduced in India ina much cheaper form. Give me 
your views on this subject. Iwill hope to send you a list of my 
publications, and a sketch of my life, as you ask, soon. Whenever 
I die“ A student of Tamil” will be inscribed on my monument.” 


" I cannot close this letter without saying how much I am 
indebted to you for kindly sympathy, and for real assistance in 
your published writings which you will seo I have more than once 
referred to in my book. I always read with interest and profit the 
‘ Light of Truth’ Deepika.” | 

“Tam carefully examining your Translations in ‘ Light of 
Troc " 

Next April, 24th will be his 80th birth day, and he dated his 
Tirnvachakam on his 88th birthday. aud we cannot do bettct than 
quote his almost pathetic words with which he records his life's 
work, 

“ I date this on my eightieth, birthday 24th April 1900. I 
find, by reference that my first Tamil lesson Was in 1837. This 
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ends, I suppose, & long life of devotion to Tamil studies. It is not 
without deep emotion that I thus bring to a close my lifes literary 


work. 


«€ Some years ago, when this publication was hardly projected, 
the writer was walking with the late master of Balliol College in 
the quadrangle. The conversation turned upon ‘Tamil legends, 
poetry and philosophy. At length, during a pause in the conver- 
sation, the master said in a quick way peculiar to Juin * you must 
print it.’ To this the. natural answer was, ' master !* I have no 
patent of immortality, and the work would take very long. I can 
sec him as he turned round---while the mooniight fell upon his 
white hair and kindly face-—and laid his haud upon my shonlder 
saying, ‘To have a great work in progress is tlie way to live Jong. 
You will live till you finish’ I certainly did not think so then, 
though the words have often come to my mind as a prophecy, 
encouraging me when weary ; and they have been fulfilled while he 
has passed out of sight.” Not only did he live to finish this great 
work, but he has lived usefally for several years beyond it. He was 
honoured by the English Universities and Societies for his Tamil 
learning, while our own University ignored him. ‘I'he last great 
honour that was done to him was when in the last year, the Indian 
Secretary The Rt. Hon'ble John Morley presented hin with a gold 
medal and eulogised him in fitting terms. 


The readers of this magazine will be familiar with many of his 
miscellaneous writings, * The Poets of the "l'ail land, ‘Translations 
from the Purananurw and ‘ Puroporul Venbauialai” and ‘ Stories 
from the Peria-Furan. 


The Secret of his success lay, as some of his old Sawerpuram 
Students have told me, is his indomitable will and earnestness of 
purpose and thoroughness in carrying ont whatever he undertook, 
whether as a teacher, preacher or writer. He was saintly in his 
character and life and as one old Pandit pnt it if he was born in 
the old days, he would have been catalogued with the 63 saints. 
His services to the Saivite Religion and Siddhanta Philosophy are 
incalculable, as he was the first to bring its importance 
to the light of the English-speaking world. May his sonl rest 
in Sivam. 
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REV. DR. G. U. POPE. 
From the Dasly Post of Bangalore, Dated the (28th January, 1882.) 


We are reminded by the announcement of a meeting to be 
held this aftornoon in the Cubbon Hall of the rapidly approaching 
departure from Bangalore of the Rev. Dr. Pope, a gentleman who, 
as educationist, scholar, and priest, has long occupied a position of 
the highest eminence in our midst, and whose reputation as an 
Orientalist, esrned by liis learned labours in this conntry, precedes 
bim to his native land. Dr, Pope bas well nigh completed the 
forty-third ;year of his residence in India, a period which has 
witnessed the marvellous development of British influence in the 
country whose history he has told so well. In the very menth in 
which he landed, April 1839, Kandahar fell lefore our victorious 
arms ; and the country trembled on the verge of the * war decade." 
The prophetic clonds which overhung our destinies in (Jentral 
Asia inspired the hopes of the enemies of our rule ; and ~“ the air 
was filled with predictions that British power would be shattered in 
the coming storm, and that Brahma and Muhammad, Gotama 
Buddha and Guru Govind, would be avenged on the followers of 
the Nazarene.”  T'harawadi the Theebaw of those. days, was in the 
flush of that insolent tyranny which culminated a few months later 
in the expulsion of oar Resident from the court of Amarapnra. 
The intrigues of the Pandey Ministry rendered Khatmandg the 
centre of a conspiracy aguinst tlie British raj ; and with the death 
of Runjeet Singh began the series of revolutions which left the 
Sikh dominions prostrate at our feet. The aspect of affairs beyond 
our frontiers may scarcely be less threatening now than they were 
then. Dr. Pope departs, as he arrived, in the midst of a conspiracy 
in Nipal and threatening demonstrations in Burmah : and, though 
the Punjab is peaceful the territories beyond are not less full `of 
menace than te were on the eve of the Russian advance on Khiva 
and the withdrawal of our envoy from Herat. Bat, if the external 
corplications of Indian politics still survive, what language could 
we use to depict the changes which have been accomplished within 
the couniry itself, since the veteran missionary who now leaves 
us landed on our shores, a lad of nineteen years ? 


When Mr. G. U. Pope' arrived at Madras, it was as a Mission- 
ary connected with the. Wesleyan Methodist Society ; and, after 
having officiated for a ehort time as pastor of the English congre- 
gation worshipping in the nhapel in Popham's Broadway, he was 
transferred to Cuddalore, an? engaged in distinctively Proms 
work: Ind 184], religious conviction led him to join the Ohurc 
of England, with a view to seeking holy orders ; and he was sent 
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to Sawyerpuram as a catechist, and ordained by Bishop Spencer in 
1845. Here he became the founder of the Sawyerpuram Mission- 
ary College. an institution in which nearly two hundred young 
Shanars were trained to be schoolmasters, catechists, and pastors. 
After continuous labour at this post till 1819, he went to England 
on furlough, and travelled alliover the country advocating the 
cause of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. He re- 
vurned to India in March 1851, and was stationed in Tanjore, 
where, his health giving way, in 1857, he resigned his coniiection 
with the S. P. G., and found, in the © learned leisure" of a school- 
master's life, what we venture to describe as his most appropriate 
sphere. ' 

On withdrawing from tho mission, he established a Grammar 
School at Ootacamund, attracted by the delightful climate of that 
sanitarium and induced to believe that it aiforded a promising site 
for au institution which offered to the sons of gentlemen the 
advantages of-a pre-University education, In this hope he was 
not disappointed ; and the people of Ooty still cherish towards him 
a warm and friendly interest, and- remember him with the grati- 
tude due to one who thorouglily identified himself with the place as 
a public teacher and an earnest pastor. In ‘addition to his scho- 
lastic duties, he held the offices of Sunday morning lecturer at 
St. Stephen's Church, and Chaplain to the European Prison. He 
established in Ootacamund the Ootacamund Grammar School and 
College" whieh was one of the first public Schools in the Kingdom. 
In it were educated many of the sons of the highest officials in India, 
who in the present day are holding positions of trust and confidence 
in the highest ranks of the service of Government. This School 
was closed in Christmas 1870. 

It was in January 1871, that Dr. Pope came to Bangalore as 
Principal of the Bishop Cotton School ‘This institution, when he 
took charge of it, was merely the germ of what it has become 
under his fostering care. Mr. Reynolds, its firss master, and the 
Rev. Mr. Dubois, who came from the Diocesan School in Bombay 
and presided over it for about a year prior to his appointment as 
Head-master of Bishop Corrie's Grammar School in Madras, were 
gentlemen possessing some recommendations, but scarcely qualified 
to advance the status of a school in which Dr. Pope discerned the 
potential elements of a successful seminary of the higher educa- 
tion. It was not long ere be saw his way to develope the Grammar 
School into a College ; and the Principal became the Warden. 
Within a few months of his arrival—in August of the same year— 
he found an outlet for his energy and ability as preacher and 
pastor, in the charge of All Saints’ Church, where he has ministered 
gratuitously ever since. In 1873, the Bishop invited him to.under- 
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take the additional duty of Chaplain of the Fort Church : and these 
varied offices he has continned to conduct tothe satisfaction of 
all who have attended ou liis ministrations or received their educa- 
tion at his Jiands. 

It is only possible, within the limits of a newspaper article, to 
indicate by the titles of his priuc-pal works the current of Dr. 
Pope's literary activity. For the sake of convenience, we shall 
arrange these under thrce heads —lingnistic, historical, and theo 
logical. It is as one of the most learned of Dravidian scholars that 
Dr. Fope is most widely known beyond the sphere of his educa- 
tioual and clerical avocatious. His * Tamil Grammar,” used in 
every Vernacular «chool, was subsequently expanded into“ A 
Second Tamil Grammar," and this again into “ A Third,” including 
the “ Nanuul" Most young civilians in Madras are familiarly 
acquainted with the * Handbook of Tamil,” with key, now in its 
fourth edition. Some knowledge of Dr Popes command of the 
dialects of Southern India inay be derived from his translation of 
the “ Sermon on the Mount” into four Dravidian languages ; and a 
singular example of linguistic ingennity and research is afforded 
by his “Toda Grammar —the only one ever published — which 
formed an appendix to Colonel Marshall's * History of the Todas,” 
and threw a flood of unsuspected light on the dialect of this strange 
tribe. Under the same division may be placed his articles on 
* Cural”? in the Indian Anttquary. Nor must we omit to mention 
the sound and accurate learning displayed in his series of editions 
of the Latin text-books prescribed hy the Madras University, 
which have made the study of the language of European 
scholarship a source of pleasure and delight to many an awakening 

mind. 

Dr. Pope's historical works include his “ History of India" for 
the use of schools and colleges, which has passed through two 
editions, and has earned wide spread popularity, and the warm en- 
comiums of the Press. It is to his laborious enterprise and 
indefatigable energy that the reading public of the present day 
owe their knowledge of the work of the Abbe Dubois, the Mysore 
missionary, on the characters: manners, and customs of the people 
of India. The manuscriptis in French, in two massive volumes, 
written by the Abbe himself, and was purchased by the East India 
Company in 1806 for two thousand pagodas, and translated and 
published in Englisu ten years later. Dr. Pope's edition appeared 
in Macras in 1862, and contains a photograph of the Atbe taken 
from an oil painting in the Madras Literary Institute. The work 
relates chiefly to Southern India, but has been described as ‘‘ the 
most comprehensive and minute account extant in any European 
language of tho manners of. the Hindoos.” Under the head of Dr. 
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Pope’s purely religious publications must be placed his volume of 
sermons, “ Many and Great Dangers,’ and various pamphlets, 
addresses, and sermons. : 

Dr. Pope has been intimately connected, during the whole of 
its career, with the Madras University, of which he was appointed 
a Fellow in 1859 ; and the record of his labours as a working mem- 
ber of that body is too voluminous for insertion here. In 1864, lie 
received from the Archbishop of Canterbury the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity, as & recognition of his learning, and chiefly of his 
contributions to Tamil scholarship He was elected a member of 
the Leipsic Oriental Society in 1870, the same year in which that 
honour was conferred on Dr. Lightfoot, now Bishop of Durham; 
and two years later he became a member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. We cannot doubt that still higher attestation ot his merita 
is yet to come and that his declining years will be brightened by 
further intellectual triumphs. 

Itisas an educationist that to-day's meeting proposes to 
honour him ; and it is perhaps in that capacity that he will be 
longest and most lovingly remembered in ‘Bangalore. During his 
career in Ootacamund he trained for professional work many 
youths who are now holding good positions in this country, and 
even at home, as officers inthe army, barristers, medical men, 
engineers, and in other honourable posts , and we hope for equally 
tangible results from his labours here. But itis not by such 
tangible results that the work of a true teacher can be adequately 
tested. It is the formation of character, the inspiration with noble 
desires, the thousandfold influences of the daily intercourse ofa 
master with his pupils, which constitute the ‘only satisfactory proof 
of true educational work ; and it is in the grateful memories of 
those who owe to him moral motives and a liberal culture that Dr. 
Pope has built for himself a“ monumeut more durable than 
brass.” As a Churchman, he has been a staunch upholde: of 
High Church theories, while ever ready to concede the amplest 
liberty to those whose views differ from his own. His pulpit 
addresses and his speeches on religious subjects at clerical cun- 
ferences and elsewhere have been distinguished by a forcible 
and fluent style, tempered by logical discrimination and a correct 
taste. The preacher, like the poet, is born, not made; and the 
Popes are a family of preachers, Apart from his ecclesiastital 
associations, he will be long remembered of his active co-opera- 
tion in every public undertakiug of a laudable oharacter ; and, 
though our own relations with him are ef brief duration and of a, 
comparatively distant kind, we cannot but regret the departure of 
one who never grudged advice and aid to any pood work. 


NOTES. 


The following interest article on the later work of Dr. J. C. 
. Bose appears in the Pall Mall Gazette over 
Tributo so an Indisa the initial “ C. W.S.’ which, as is well 
known, are those of Dr. Saleeby, one of the 

best known of the English popular scientists :— 


Notable at the present day amongst those who see how puny 
and artificial and cramping are the accepted barriers between the 
sciences is an Indian physicist, Professor Jagadis Chandra Bose of 
the University of Calcutta who belongs, appropriately enough, to 
the race which declared, ages before Western Europe had a written 
language at all,that * the Real is One," as the Rig-Veda haa it. 
Seven years ago, Dr. Bose began the inquiries into response in the 
living and the not living, which he has now carried now a long 
stage further in his book, “Comparrtive Electro-Physiology" just 
published by Messrs, Longmans, Green and Qo. The general pur- 

rt of Dr. Bose's former work was to show that the reactions 
Made thought to be peculiar to the living muscular tissue of 
animals are in large measures to de detected in vegetable tissues, 
and also in inorganic matter strips of tin, and what not. Living 
matter, animal or vegetable is matter, and displays molecular reac- 
tions similar to those involved in, for instance, the fatigne of a 
razor which, as Dr. Bose seems to have shown, is probably more 
than analogous to the fatigue of a nerve. By means ofthe moat 
delicate apparatus, which is stricrly self-recording Dr. Bose hag 
been able to confirm and extend his inquiries latterly in a very 
remarkable fashion, and it is interesting to learn that he is 
about to discuss some of his results before the psychologists in 
Germany. 

The physiologist endeavours to ascertain the exact behaviour 
of living matter in various conditions and under various stimuli. No 
one, I fancy, will be se foolish as to question that there are specific 
reactions aependent upon or involved in the state which we call 
life ; a living nerve reacts otherwise than a dead nerve. But it 
evident that, if solid matter in general has its own architecture, 
its own inter-molecular relations upon which its solidity depends 
as compared with the state of a liquid or a gas the physiologist can 
scarcely expect to make real pragress until he knows what reac- 
tions hig material will display simply in virtueof the fact that it 
1s solid matter. 
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Guided alone by the prime idea of the unity of Nature, Dr, 


Bose has been able to show not merely that 
Dr. Bose's Discoveries. living vegetable tissues behave under stimula- 
tion in a fashion exactly parallel to that of 


animal tissues but even that in many plants fibres of peculiar con- 
ductivity and sensitivity can be isolated, which it seems perfectly 
legitimate to call vegetable nerves. The phrase will not seem so 
preposterous to those who are aware of the recent trend of physio- 
logical botany, the discovery of certain special senses in the 
plant, and even of special sonse organs, such as the photo sensitive 
structures, which are now called ocelli or little eyes. 


Space remains for the merest indication of the manner in 
which these new researches extend towards and indeed actually 
invade, the domain of physiological psychology. Dr. Bose has 
found that a nerve like a muscle alters in length under stimula- 
tion, and has succeeded in making the nerve record its own 
changes both photographically (by moving a spot of light directed 
upon sensitive paper) and mechanically (by moving a lever writing- 
upon smoked glass). Further he has contributed largely to the 
question of the consumption of energy in nervous action, since he 
can measure precisely the quantity of ** dose" of electrical energy 
adminkstered to the nerve, and then can ascertain, in some 
measures, what become of it. These remarks give no idea of the 
quantity, and but an imperfect notion of the quality, or Dr. Bose's 
work. I have, for instance, been able to make no allusion to his 
work on the action of drugs and of alcohol in special. One may 
merely note, in conclusion that these researches, which began 
with the study of response in strips of tin and the like, have led 
onwards to the domain even of psychology itself, not from any 
determination of the worker, who had no idea at first, of the 
direction in which he would be led.— Indian Review 
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In a recent number of a Japanese journal, Mr. T. Kalajama 
described a process for th T 
The " Condensed Milk verutable mite, ys ete i UE 
would render it highly suitable for use in 
tropical countries. The preparation is obtained from a well-known 
member of the leguminous family of plant (namely, the soja beann), 
which isa very popular article of food amongst the Chinese. 
The beans are first of all softened by soaking; and are then pressed 
and boiled in water. The resultant liquid is exactly similar to 
cows’ milk in appearance, but it is entirely different in ita com- 
position, This soja been milk contains 92:5 per cent, water 302 
per cent. proteine, 2.13 per cent. fat, 0.03 per cent. fibre, 1.89 per 
cent. non-nitrogenous substances, and 0.41 per cent. ash. Kalajama 
added some sugar and a little phosphate of potassium (in order to 
prevent tbe elimination of the albumen), and then boiled the 
mixtare down tilla substance like condensed milk waa obtained. 


“ This condensed vegetabie milk" ia of a yellowish colour, and hag 
a very pleasant taste, hardly to be distinguished from that of res] 
cows milk. However, it still retains the aroma of the soja bean, 
It is recommended as a cheap and good substitute for condensed 
cows milk. 


A chat with a hardy Breton fishermen brought forth thi novel 


cure for sea-sicknesa. While the oldman told 
A cure for sea-siokness. of the storma that he had been through, tbe 
narrow escapes he had had, and the long 


journeys he had taken, he was iuterrupted by the question, * And 
sea-sickness ? Were you ever sick f" “ Never, replied thd old 
man, “ and I'll tell you the reason if you like io hear—I never 
went on any ship without taking» little mirror in my pocket. As 
soon as I felt the sickness coming on I looked steadily in the 
glass, all symptoms paseod away. I got the eure from my father, 
and I never knew it to fail Tho reiptis easily tried, and if it. 
does not convince the sceptical, there is the consolation that no. 


loss need be entailed by giving it a chance. 
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In Great Britain the mangel wurzel crop, under favourable 
conditions, is one of the most valuable that a 
Mengel Wurzel i» farmer can grow. The roots are largely fed 
ve to milch cattle. In this country mangels have 
been grown for many years in certain of the Bengal jails, and 
the seeds has been sown at different times in the cold season up to 
the end of February, when with good manuring and irrigation it 
has produced a crop of roots in the hot weather months, when 
whole some vegetables are ordinarily not obtainable. In 1906, 
mangel wurzel seed was distributed by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment to different parts of Bengal, and they grow successfully in 
most places. 
Mangel wurzel roots do best ie a rich loam or clayey loam 
soil. They will not do well in poor or light soil unless heavily 


manured. The ground must be thoroughly and deeply cultivated, 
and the soil reduced to a fine state of tilth, that isa clean an fine 


seed bed must be prepared. The yield of the crop depen a very 
largely on the manuring given. A heavy application of well-rotted 
cowdung is recemmendhd, end the addition of 2 to 4 maunds 
(maund 82 27 Ibs.) of common salt per acre may also be tried. If 
farmyard manure is not available, artificialmanures to supply 
nitrogen, phospates and potash should be applied. 


TEA FLOWERS. 

The buds of the tea plants, colected a few days before they 
expand, and dried, yield an infusion of very pleasant taste and 
agreeable odour ; they contain about 2.1 per cent. of caffiene, 2.65 
per cent. of ash and 10 per cent. of Moisture. The Sepals bear 
on their upper surface numerous one—called hairs directed toward 
the apex, and exhibit in the mesophyi a wide layer of scleranchy- 
matous cells, varying greatly in size to shape. bat similar to those 
found in the leaf. These characters allow of the identification of 
the buds —E. Perrot and A. Goris, Bull des Sci. Pharm. 

The grandest trainin the world is said to be the Kaiser a 
If cost 1,000,000 dollars and took three years to build. In the 
twelve sumptuous saloons are two nursery coaches, a gymnasium 
music-room drawing-room, furnished with oil paintings and statuary. 
The treasure-room with its two safes, is burg.ar-proof. 
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An interesting addition to the “ Memoirs of the Depertment 

of Agricalture in India" isa volume on the 

Indian Cottons, Indian Cottons, by Mr. G. A. Gamie, Econo- 

mic Botanist to the Government of Bombay. 

The author holds that the parent of all the exteting varieties of 

Indian aotton is the Rozi of Gujarat, “ the most widely distributed 

wild and cultivated cotton in the old world." One of the objecta 

of the memoir is to set forth a classification of the Indian 

cottons, and to assist in this attempt a great number of beautiful 
illustrations of the varieties of cotton are given. 


Readers of the weekly list of the Indian Patent Office will 
observer the announcement with interest that 
A sumus ^ a of Angammal, wife of Rama Swaru Thevan, re- 
E sidin at Thirumalunpollum Viliage, Coimba- 
tore Taluq, Coimbatore District, tas applied for a patent for a 
newly designed water pump for agricultural purposes, As the inven- 
tion is only in the application stage, no details are yet known to 
the public, bnt the incident is a sign of progress in a Presidency to 
which the tezm benighted no longer applles. If the patent is com- 
pleted, we shall endeavour to give our readers further details of 
the invention. 
The action of lime as a fertilizing agent is perhaps not 
r geuerally well understood, and under those 
Lime as a Fortilising Conditions harm frequently follows its indis- 
MS criminate application. Lime must be looked 
upon as a plant; food, since it enters into the composition of every 
form of vegetable life, but there sre few soils whieh do not contain 
this constituent (in some form) in sufficient quantity for the needs 
of tae platns growing upon them. Is is seldom then that lime needs 
to be added to the soil as a simple manure, but it is in its influence 
as an indirect fertilizing agent that its greatest value lies. All 
soils contain animal and vegetable matter in various stages of 
decay. This decay is nacesaary before the contained elements of 
plant ‘ood are rendered available for use. Lime in its l caustic 
condition, is one of the most powerful agents of decomposition, and 
an application of it to sour land, where organic matter does not 
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readily decay, often works wonders On heavy landa, also, the 
action of lime is an important aid to fertility causing the soil to 
become friable, and thereby giving free access to air and 
water. 


A new company under the name of the Peninsular Iron 

Works, Ld., has been lately started and 

Peninsular Iron Works. Tegistered in Bombay with a capital of 

Rs. 2,00,000, divided into 4000 shares of 

Rs. 58 each, with power to increase. The board of directors 

includes some well-known persons of sound business capacity, and 

their object is to establish a large and well conducted iron foundry » 

for which there seems to be a good field. For this purpose, they 

have acquired from Mr. Essaji Tajbhoy has iron works, factory 
and appurtenances with all their stock in trade. 


Mr. Aristide Charatte has discovered a method of producing 

| very beautiful diamonds by passing a power™ 

Making of Diamonds, ful electric current through a liquid sulphate 
of black carbon. Another French savant 

now claims to have discovered a means of converting the minera) 
corundum, which is only worth about two francs per carat, into 
rubies and sapphires of a market value equal to thiry francs per 
carat, by a simple process. A month's exposure to the action of 
7adinm turned yellow corundum into “ a fine clear ruby,” while the 


red varieties became amethyst, the violet sapphire,and the blue 
topaz. 


Paper making in Japan has been very active for the past year 
or so. New companies have been formed, and 

a ^ old ones enlarged. Most Japanese Mills use 
steam for motive power, and nearly all the 


machinery used is of American ma'e. 
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WOUNDED VEGETABLES FEVERISH. 


Uncle Sam's scientiste at Washington as carefully and tenderly 
look after their plante and vegetables as does any well-trained 
nurse the patient committed to her care. 


In this connection may be recited some interesting and curious 
experiments male at the Capital It is ascertained that when 
plants are wounded their respiration increases, and that at the same 
time their temperature perceptibly rises, ae if & kind of fever had 
been produced by the wound. 


In recent experiments, a thermo electric apparatus, capable of 
registering a change of one-four- hundredths of a degree, was em. 
ployed. When a potato was wounded, the fever manifested itself 
by an elevation of temperature which was greatest at the end of 
24 hours, when it began slowly to decline. 

An onion similarly treated acquired an increase of tempera- 
ture many times greater than that shown by the potato, and the 
fever, instead of being confined to the neighbourhood of the wound, 
affected the entire onion. In fact, the onion proved to be more 
readily affected in this way than any other vegetable experimented 
with. The rise of temperatare is caused by increased absorption 
of oxygen—Health Culture. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CFYLON PRECIOUS STONES. 


Assorted sample packet of 150 carats rubies, sapphires, Ceylon 
diamonds etc for dealers and manufasturing jewellers, Re. 98-8, or 
50 carats assoried for use presentation, Rs. 28-8, and Es. 50-8. 
Cash with order. Prica list on application. 

Sample packet Ceylon hand-made lace (embroidery) Ri. 16-8. 

J. WICKRAMANAY AKA & CO, 
KALUTARA. P. 0. CEYLON. 


WANTED 


Tae following numbers of the SIDDHANTA DEEPIKA, 
Voli. Nos?2,5.5,5& 12. ii 8,9'& 11. ii 4. iv 4. vi 2&8, 
Gentlemen who are willing to disqose them of, are requested to 
write to The Manager, SIDDHANTA DEEPIKA, MADRAS. N.C- 


STAMPS! | STAMPS! STAMPS!!! 


Parties willing to exchange used Postage stamps of Indian 
Native States, African Colonids, Australian Colonies, South Ameri- 
can Btates and all parts of the Globe, shonld apply te the under 
signed. Sure Reply. Correspordence invited. Used post-cards 
and envelopes with pressed stamps are wanted. Pic-ure Postcards- 
are also exchanged. Register ail letters containing stamps, and 
write your address clearly. 

"Philatelist" care of Manager, 
“Siddhanta Deepika,” 
Madras, N. C, 
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INTRODUCTION 
TO 


SIDDHANTA GNANA RATNAVALI. 


* Siddhanta” means “ true end," and the Saiva l'hilosophy is 
so called, because it establishes the true end, or tke or.y truth. It 
is also called the “ Vedanta Stddhanta” Philosophy, that is—to use 
the words of its most prominent modern champion—* the knower 
and embracer of the true end of the Vedas, viz, the true meaning 
that God is Sivam or Love.” The acknovledged books of the 
system: are the Vedas and Agamas or Taniras, ‘The relative value 
of the Vedas and Agamas has been set forth as follows :—* The 
Vedas are general and given out for all, the gamas are special 
and revealed for the benefit of the blessed and they contain the 
essential truths of the Veda and the Vedanta.” The teaching of all 
holy books are condersed and systematised here. 

The twelve Sutras which form the basis of the modern syste- 
matic exposition were taken from the Rouwrava Agama, and were 
translated into Tamil about 1200 A. D. by Meikanda Deva. The 
authoritative works “ Sivagnana Bodham," *' Sivagnana Siddhiar," 
and “ Siva Prakasam,” which are based directly upon the Sutras 
were all written between about 1200 to 1300 A.D. 

The Saiva Siddhanta postulates three great entities, known as 
(1) Pati, (2) Pasu, (3) Pasam, respectively.—The Lord, The Soul, 
and the Bond or Matter, and on the correct unfolding of the signi- 


* This was compiled in Tamil by Mr. S. Palvanna Mudaliar of Tinnevelly 
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ficance of these three words the whole system depends. The 
allegory likens the soul to a beast, bound by the rope, matter, 
which keeps it in bondage from its true master, Siva. These 
three entities are eternal, and eternally connected with each other. 
The doctrine that treats of these three entities is termed as 
Saiva Siddhanta Philosophy. 

The present catechism is written in easy prose style with a 
view to be understood by young men and beginners as the works 


in existence are too difficult for them. 
This work is divided into nine chapters. They are :— 


. On Pramana or Proof. 

. On Tatvas or component parts of body and soul. : 
. Poduviyal of General. ; 

. On Pati or Lord God 

On Pasu or Soul 

On Pasa, bond or matter 

. On Sadana or mode of attaining an end or bliss 

. On Anubhava or experience 


. On Mukti or Moksha. 


|) o Nm OH B® t 


rFOorPOP Oo PO 
tO m 
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Q 


E. 
Q What is Arnvayam ? 


A 
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F(RST LESSON. 

Chapter I. 

ON PROOF. 
What is Pramana ? 
Proof or measure. 
What is the instrument of proof ? 
Intelligence of the Soul. 
How many kinds of Pramana are there ? 
Three kinds. 
What are they ? 
(Katchi pramanam) proof by perception. 
(Anumanapramanam) proof by inference. 
3. Eo pramanam) proof by Agamas or the word of 

od. 


What is Kutchi pramanam or proof Ly perception ? 
To know an object by. our senses. 


Example : Mountain, Earth, Sea are objects presented 
to our mind through our senses. 


What is Anumana pramanam or proof by inferemce ? 
To infer 4n unknown thing by what we have seen. 


Example : To infer that there is fire within a house by 
seeing the smoke coming out of a house. 


What is Agamiapramana or proof by Agamas ? 


To knov by the words of God revealed in our Sacred 
Vedas and Agzmas. 


Example: 'Po know that there is Mahameru, Hell, 
Heaven &c. 


How can we measure the objects of the world ? 
By numbers, weighing, measuring rod. 


Agreement. 
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What is Vethiregam ? 

Negation, or Difference. 

How many kinds of kutchi or perception are there ? 

They are of 8 kinds. 

What are they ? 

Perception without difference, Perception with differ. 
ence, perception with doubt, wrong l'erception, Per- 
ception, by mind, Perception through external senses, 
perception by yoga or psychical practices, Percep- 
tion by experience. i 

How many kinds of inference are there ? 

Two kinds. 

What are they ? 


Subjective inference or Introspection and objective infer- 
ence. 


Vedas, how many ? 
Four. 
What are they ? 


Rig Veda, Yajar Veda, Sama Veda, Atharva Veda. 


Sub-Vedas: Ayur. Veda (medicine), Thanur Veda 
(Archery), Ghandarva Veda and Artha Veda. 


17 & 18. Q How many Siva Agamas sre there ? 


=39 


A 28. Viz. 
1. Kamikam 10. Suppirabetham 19. Chandragnanam 
2. Yogajam Al. Vijayam 20. Mukavimbam 
3. Chinthiam 12. Nischuvasam 21. Purorjeetliam 
4. Karanam 13. Swayambuvum 22., Talitham 
5. Achitham 14. Analam 23. Chittam 
6. Theeptham 15. Veeram 24. Santhanam 
7, Sookshu:nam 16. Rowravam 25. Saruvoktham 
8, Sakaschiram 17, Magudam 26. Paramechuram 
9. Anjaman 18. Vimalam 27. Kiranam 

28. Vathulam 
Q Are there any more Agamas ? 
A 


There are others such as Vana &c. They cannot be con- 
sidered as Siva Apamas. 


20 Q 
A 
v1 Q 
A 
22 Q 
A 
33 Q 
A 
24 & 2 
A 
26 Q 
A 
2? Q 
A 
28 Q 
A 
29 Q 
A 
30 Q 
A 
31 Q 
A 
32 Q 
A 
83 Q 
A 
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What is the difference between Vedas and Agamas ? 

Vedas are general Science but Agamas are special science 
relating to Saivism. 

What is Vedanta ? 

They are the Upanisheds that deal with the rational aspect 
of the V .daa. 

What is Siddhanta ? 

They are the rational or gnanamarga of the Agamas. 

What does Siddhanta mean ? 

The true end. The ultimate goal. 

Q How many Vedangams are there / 
Six, viz Mantras, Vyakaranam (Grammar) Nikanda 


(Dictionary), Santhopichitham ian ) Nirutlam 
(commentary) and Sothidam (astrology). 


Are there Siddhanta Sastras in Tami; ? 

Yes. 

How many ? 

Fourteen. 

Name them ? 

1. Tiravanthiar, 2. Tirakalitrupadiar, 8. Sivagnanabotham, 
4. Sivagnana Siddbiar, 5. lIrupahirupathu, 6. Unmai- 
vilakkam, 7. Sivaprakasam, 8. Tiruvarutpayan, 9. 
Vinaveuba, 10. Potripatrodai, 1. Kodaikavi, 12. 
Nenchuviduthu*hu, 13. Unmainerivilakum, 14, Sau- 
karpanirakaranem. 

Of these, which is the revealed original work ? 

Sivagnansbotham. 

Which is the secondary work ? 

Sivagnanasiddhiar. 

"What are the allied works or works based on the above ? 

Sivaprakasam &c. 

Who is the author of Sivagnanabotham ? 

Meikanda Devar of Tiruvennainallar, (The original text is 
from the Agama and hence reveuled.) 

Who is the author of Siddhiar and Irupairupathu ? 

Arulnandi Sivachariar of Tirntuvaiyar. 
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Who wrote Sivaprakasam ? 

Umapathi Sivachariar of Kotravankudi. 

Who is the author of Tiruvunthiar ? 
Uyyavanthadevanayanar of Tiruviyalur. 

Who wrote ‘lirukalitrupadiyar ? 
Uyyavanthadevanayanar of Tirukadavur. 

Who is the author of Unmaivilakkam ? 
Manavasagamkadanthadevanayanar of Tiruvathigai. 


How many of the Siddantha Sastras were written by 
Umapathi Sivachariar ? 


Sivaprakasam and seven other works. 
Are there any other works besides these fourteen ? 


Yes, There are inany others such as Tatvavilakkam, Thuka. 
‘larabotham, Tatvaprakasam &c. 


CHAPTER II. 


ON TaTVAS 
(OR COMPONENT PARTS OF BODY AND SOUL). 


What is Tatvam ? 
Real objects or an ever-existent entity. 
How many kinds are there ? 
Atmatatvam, Vidyatatvam, Sivatatvam. 
How many kinds of Atmatatvam are there ? 
Twenty-four, they are : — 

1. Prithuvi (Earth) 

2. Appu (Water) 

3. Theyu (Fire) 

4. Vayu (Air) 
Akas (Ether) 
Nos. 1—5 are five bhootas or elements. 


Eel 
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6. Srottiram (Ear) 
7. "Tuvakku (Skin) 
8. Satchu (Eyes; 
9. Singuvai (Mouth) 
10. Aakiranam (Nose) 
Nos. 6—10 are five organs of Sense. 
ll. Sabdam (Sound) 
12. Sparisum (Touch) 
13. Rupa (Sight) 
14. Rasa (Taste) 
15. Gandam (Smell) 
Nos. 11—15 are five senses or taninatras. 
16. Vakku (Mouth) 
17. Padan (Foot) 
18. Pani (Hand) 
19, Payuru (Anus) 
28. Upaththam (Genitals) 
Nos, 16—20 are five organs of action or movement. 
21. Manas (Mind) 
22. Buddhi (Reason) 
23. Ahankaram{Self-assertion) 
24, Chittam (‘Thinking faculty) 
Nos, 21—24 are four Andakaranas or internal senses. 
43 Q How many are Vidyatatvam ? 
A They are seven in number, viz. 
1. Kalam (Time) 
2. Niyati (Destiny-Law of Karma) 
3. Kalai (Learning) 
4, Viddùai (Knowledge) 
5. Aragam (Desire) 
6. Purndan (Egoism) 
7. Maya (Non-ego, cosmic matter). 
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How many are Sivatatva ? 
Five, viz. 
1, Suddha Viddhai (Pure knowledge-Ninmalagnana) 
2. Kswaram (Pure action) 
3. gadakkiam (Eternal light and bliss) 
4, Sakti (Divine Power) 
5. Bivam (Love) 
How many internal organs are there ? 
‘he above said thirty-six. 
Bow many are the external organs ? 
Sixty, ‘They are :— 
1. Hair, 
.2. Bones 
3. External skin 
4. Blood vessels 
5. Flesh 
Nos. 1—5 are produced from Prithvi (Earth). 
6. Fluid water 
7. Blood 
8. Semen 
9. Marrow 
10. Fat 
Nos. 6 —10 are produced from Xp (Water) 
11. Hunger 
12. Sleep 
13. Fear 
14. Cohabitation 
15. Laziness 
Nos. 11—15 are produced from Theyu (Fire) 
16, Running 
17. Walking 
13. Standing 
19. Staying 
20. Lying 
Nos. 16—20-are produced from Vayu (Air) 


THE SACRED SPORTS OF SIVA. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Those who read the title may reasonably raise the question : 
Is sporting reconcilable with the divine attributes of God?" It 
will not take long for us to solve it by merely saying “ we cannot 
have an insight into the purposes of God." Such an answer is as 
easy to be given as itis sure to be slighted. If Divine actions 
cannot be understood, they shonld have no place on this earth. If 
by man, God's actions cannot be interpreted, to what purpose are 
those actions done at all ? Not capable of being interpreted God's 
actions would become purposeleas and therefore vain. But i$ is 
man's actions that are so. Even the sports of God are .purposive. 
They are useful., This is one of the main points of difference 
between man's eports and the sports of God. Itmay not be given 
to us to understand fully or to interpret thoroughly the actions 
done under divine influence but it is no reason why we should rnah 
into the conclusion that the eport of God is the work of human 
fancy. Doubtless, the human mind has shaped it in its own way 
in describing it later on, but the main outlines which can neces- 
sarily fal! within the creation of man are still discernible. 
Although the events described may seem to be commonplace, 
there is still running an undercurrent which course the human 
intelligence seeks in vain to retard, and whose purpose it vaiuly 
attempts vo understand. To a careful thinker, however, many of 
euch subtle ideas are on the surface. Itis not at all desirable to 
prejudice the minds cf our redors by presenting here any inter- 
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pretations of our own and thus not to give them room to think. 
We choose therefore, simply to present the miracles or the divine 
sports as they were performed, and we reserve all our remarks to 
the close of the book. 

It may not perhaps be out of place here to say afew words 
regarding the probable dates of the various performances of Siva. 
The sports of Siva at Madura are regarded to have been sixty-four 
in number but some of them are not properly speaking sports and 
some others have been performed by a great devotee of Siva, Jnana 
Sambantha, The majority of them, however, are of Siva andare 
ascribable to different dates ranging between the prehistoric era 
and the most recent days of the seventh century. The prominent 
Tamil work which contains a record of these sports is the Tiru- 
vilyadarpuranam composed about the sixteenth century by Paran- 
joti Munivar of Madura. There is a tradition that work was com- 
posed at the instance of Ativirarama Pandya, a Pandyan King 
whose time has been fixed to have been the sixteenth century: 
This Tamil work is.professedly a translation from the Sanskrit 
Halasya Mahatmya. The Sanskrit work could assuredly not have 
been composed before the 8th or 9tb century for it records events 
of the 7th century. "The original for all kinds of works bearing on 
the Sacred sports is only the inscriptions at the temple of Madura 
and some manuscripts on the same subject. It is unnecessary as 
we have already said to waste much time over our introduction 


but let us straightway proceed to the narration of the hol7 stories, 


THE SACRED AMUSEMENTS OF SIVA. 


I. THE REMOVAL OF THE CRIME OF INDRA. 


Indra the king of celestials was engaged in attending to the 
dancers of his paradise, when his guru (spiritual preceptor) 
Brahaespatt came to sev him ; and Indra was so very absorbed in this 
pastime that he did not pay proper attention to the guru nor rise to 
salute him. Brahaspats departed in great anger; and in conse- 
quence of Indra's indifferent attitude to his guru, he had to lose 
all his prosperity and before that the sympathy of lis guru. 
Having no longer his former preceptor, Indra took a three-headed 
giant, (asura) for his preceptor, but inducing him to make a sacri- 
fice (yaga), he learned bitterly that the new guru purposed to 
destroy the gods and favour his clan. Therefore Zndra killed him 
whereby he incurred the sin of Brahma-hatti (crime of killing a 
brahman.) The father oi the giant would not allow this act to go 
unreysnged. He made a yagam, from which Vridhrasura came 
forth, whom he ordered to kill Indra immediately : the latter 
struck the giant, but finding that he could not kill him, hid himself 
in a lotos flower. He then went to Brahma and enquired why he 
could not kill the osura ; and was told that his weapon had become 
powerless ; but he was directed to a place where an old Brahmin 
named Tatichi had long been performing penance. and was advised 
to take his shoulder-bone, which would suffice for the object in 
view ; since it was moulded of a good number of powerful weapons 
that were entrusted to him. The old Brahmin gladly gave up his 
life and Indra, taking his shoulder-bone by its aid killed the asura, 
hereby the sin of Brahmahatti was doubled ; and in consequence of 
its burden, Indra aguin concealed himself in a lotos flower. 


Tho celestials were now left without their king, and Nacushan, 
an earthly monarch, who in order to arrive at the dignity had per- 
formed a hundred yagas, became entitled to take thc place of Indra. 
Accordingly he sent word to Indrans, the perpetual consort of the 
king of heaven, that he was coming, directing her to prepare to 
receive him. On this message being communicated, she went in 
consternation to the guru, Brahaspaté, to ask his advice, who 
directed her to sanction the coming of Nacushun in the palanquin 
of Indra, according to custom borne by the seven rishie. While 
Nacuslan was thus going, owing to his hurry, be exclaimed to the 
rishis, * Sarpa sarpa " ; whick means both quick and a serpent. 
The risits being displeased, put down the palanquin, and pro- 
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nounced on him a curse, “hat he should become a serpent”; 
in which shape he fell.down again to the earth. A Council being 
held of Brahaspatt, Agasttyar, and other sages, it was recommended 
that Indra in order to the removal of his sin, should go down to 
the earth, visit the sacred places, and bathe in the rivers. This he 
did, without finding relief till he came to a certain forest of tili 
(Kadamba) trees, where suddenly he found his burden removed. 
Being surprised at this, he commanded search to be made around, 
when a lin am, the emblem of Stva was found under a tili tree, to 
which he made puja, and so great was his joy that even his speech 
became confosed. As it was a forest, there were no flowers with 
which to make garlands ; but on looking he saw a tank with lotos 
flowers of which he made garlands and from this use of its 
flowers the tank obtained the name of Pottamara: or the Golden- 
lotos. 


II. THE REMOVAL OF THE CURSE ON THE WHITE ELEPHANT. 


Durvasa-rishi was once worshipping the said image in the Tili- 
vanam, when he took lotos flowers and, after presenting it to the 
God, carried it with him to Indra's paradise, who was then riding on 
his white elephant, and going to encounter the giants. He respect- 
fully gave it to Indra, who laid it on the head of the elephant 
between its tusks. but the animal threw it down, and trampled it 
under foot. For doing so Durvasa pronounced on it a curse, to 
the effect, “That it should become a wild elephant of the woods”; 
but as the animal implored mercy, the period was limited to a 
hundred years. Jn consequence, while the elephant was in the 
td; forest, it one day poured water cver the lingam, which on 
enquiry, learning the nature of the cise, told the elephant to place 
an Indra-lingam at Airavatham. Having done so, a messenger 
came to recall it to Indra’s abode, and the proposition being 
declined on the plea of worshipping at this place, another mes- 
senger was sent in obedience to which recall, the elephant went aud 
again became the vahan, or vehicle, of Indra. 


1IL DISCOVERY OF THE GOD TO MOETALS; BUILDING THE TOWN 
OF MADURA ; AND REIGN OF THE FIRST KING. 


In the time of Kulasegara-Pandyan. who raled in Manavur, a 
merchant named Tanan-shayen, in the course of his journeys on 
commercial business was benighted in a forest of Kadamba trees ; 
and being unable to proceed further took up his abode at the foot 
of one of them. He was surprised at the sight of an unusual- 
splendour ; and going to look, was favoured ty the God with the 
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view, becanse he had been very virtuous in a former birth. As it 
was Monday, the gods were performing homage and anointing tbe 
image, as though it had been the night of Siva. The merchant 
bathed iu the tank and worshipped ; when the gods had disappear- 
ed, he saw the stone image only ; and next day went and told the 
King aforesaid what he liad seen. Tne God also appeared to the 
King the following night by a vision, in the form of a religious 
ascetic, and count: inded him to build a temple in the aforesaid 
wilderness. The king finding the vision andthe statement of the 
merchant to accord, went to the place and had the forest cleared. 
Being ancertain how to build the temple and town, he had another 
vision which the God appeared and gave instructions , in obedience 
to which, workmen were employed, and a temple was built with 
seven enclosures, having a king's street, Bralimin’s street and also 
streets for the other castes, and for the temple servants; also 
chonltries, mandapams, tanks and the like. ‘The whole being 
splendidly finished, with a palace also for the king on the North-East 
quarter, an embarrassment arose as to how these numerous buildings 
could all be purified preparacory to residence ut ouce, so a8 to ensure 
an eriírance on an auspicious day ; the difficulty the God Siva was 
pleased to remove by causing Ganga, abiding in the hair on his 
head to pour forth copious streams on the whole place: and the god 
was pleased to give it the name of Mathura (or sweetness), and he 
then disappeared. The King placed guards at the four cardinal 
points of the city, who were all four of them deities. Afterwards 
a son was born to him, named Malaya-Dhwajan, who onthe King's 
death sncceeded to the throne. 


IY. INCARNATION OF MINATCHI, THE GODDESS OF THE TEMPLE. 


Malayadhwaja-Pandyan although he had many wives, the chief 
of them being Kanjana-malai, danghter of the Chola King, yet 
had no child. In consequence he offered ninety-nine aswamedha 
sacrifices, when [ndra, becoming alarmed, (since another sacrifice, 
would entitle the King to the Indra’s throne.) appeared to him and 
said, * Why do you give yourself this trouble ? Perform the 
appointed sacrifice for obtaining a child before the temple of the 
God Siva, and you will have your wish granted." While the King 
was making this sacrifice, a female of three years old, covered 
with ornaments, was born from tle flame of the sacrifice. The 
King took up the child, und gavo itinto the hands of hi» Queen 
Kanjana-Malai. On her applying the infant to her breast im- 
mediately milk for its nourishmert first manifested itseif. While 
bringing up the child it was found that she had three breasts, on 
which the foster-pa.ente being afflicted, the voice of the god was 
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heard from heaven, bidding them give the child the same educa- 
tion as lor a man, and adding, that when her appointed husband 
should come, then one of the breasts would disappear : when she 
was grown up they had her formally installed on the throne, and 
then Malaya-Dhwajan died. 


Having performed, in becoming manner, the faneral rites for 
her foster parent, and worshipped in the temple, she afterwards 
ruled the kingdom in a proper manner. 


V. MARRIAGE OF MINATCHI WITH SIVA BY THE NAME OF 
SUNDARESVARA, 


When the above woman, Tadathaka: (or Invincible, was 
ruling, her foster-mother represented to her the propriety of 
marriage, to which she replied, that she would assemble an army 
and go to fight with neighbouring Kings, in order to discover 
among them her destined husband. Accordingly her minister, 
named Sumatht, assembled a very large army, with which she 
went and conquered all the neighbouring Kings. She next con- 

uered Indra, and then proceeded to attack Kailasa (the abode of 
Siva) in front of which she was met by Narada, (the messenger 
of the God.) whom she forced to retreat. He went and reported 
the same to Siva who smiling a little, arose and went forth. As 
soon as he appeared, the before mentioned sign occurred, at which 
the amazon, being ashamed, dropped her weapons, and the minister 
said, “ This is to be your husband." The god told her to return 
to Madura, where he dwelt, and on Monday he would come to 
marry her; desiring all preparations to be made. All was 
arranged accordingly ; aud the Gods, superior and inferior, came 
bringing presents. She was seated beside the god on the marriage 
—ihrone, when Vishnu joined their hands, and afterwards the 
marriage ceremony was performed, amidst the praises and adora- 
tions of the rísis and others present. 


The God then had a new stone image made for the pagoda, as 
became a King ; and afterwards ruled over Madura by the name 
of Sundara-Pandyan, 


VI. GOD'S DANCE IN THE SILVER HALL. 


After the marriage, the Gods, rishis, and others who were 
assembled were abont to bo feasted, preparatory to which they all 
bathed in the Pottamarai-tank, (the tank of the Golden lotus) when 
certain of the rishts said, * Unless we see the God danco we will 
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not eat." The God replied, “How can you expect to see one dance, 
whose form is that of the seven superior and seven inferior worlds, 
aud whose members are the places most famons for their shrines 
and temples ? Bat, as this place is chief of all, since you wish it, 
you shall see me dance.’ Accordingly the God danced in silver 
temple, while the Gods, rishis and the numerous other attendents, 
joined the chorus and chanted his praises. 


V1I. THE INSATIABLE DWARF KUNDOTHARAN. 


After the marriage feast was over, the Mayor of the Palace 
came and said to the goddess, * Out of the vast quantity of food 
which you have prepared scarcely one part out of a thousand has 
been consumed : «hat are we to do with the rest ?" The goddess 
went to enquire of he: husband, who said, “ It is true, that being 
a queen, you have prepared so much food, but there are several 
of my retinue as yet unfed.’ Whereupon calling a dwarf, named 
Kundotharan, he directed food to be given ; saying, that when he 
should be satisfied, others would follow. He then put within 
him Kadamugagni (a great fire said to govern the sea). A large 
pit was dug to receive the various eatables. The dwarf was 
emaciated with hanger and fasting ; and consumed mountains of 
poe food so rapidly, that the eye could not follow him. All 

ing gone, he consumed the unprepared materials for food, 
and still complained of hunger. Onthis the goddess enquired of 
her husband what was to be done, saying. “It is thus that you 
fulfil your character of the final destroyer of all things." At this 
the god amiled with complacency, only complaining that so many 
of his hungry followers were still left, without food. 


VOI, GANGA, AT THE COMMAND OF THE GOD, PRODUCED THE 
RIVER VAIGAI. 


As the hunger of the dwarf was yet unappeased, the god 
commanded the Earth (a goddess) to supply him. Accordingly 
four holes or pits appeared, out of which food spontaneously arose ; 
and the dwarf ate till his body was swollen. He then complained 
of thirst ; and having drawn all the water contained in the wells 
and tanks, he still complained of thirst. On this the god com- 
manded the goddess Ganga (in his hair) to supply water. — She 
replied, “ You once called me before, and I will come again if 
you only grant the privilege that whosoever bathes in my waters 
shall be purified from sin :” which being conceded, she brought a 
most plentiful suppl> of water in the shape of the river Vatgat 
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and the dwarf took it all up very easily And now, both hunger 
amd thirst being satisfied, he returned to, his duty in the retinue 


of the god. 


IX. THE GOD BROUGHT THE SEVEN SEAS TOGETHER 
INTO ONE PLACE. 


Among the vrishis who came to greet the god was 
Gauthamu, wholwent to pay his respects to Kanjana-malat, queen 
dowager: she asked him which was the most excellent penance ? 
He replied, ^ there were three: one consisting in silently con- 
templating the deity, one in repeating prayers, and one in going 
about and bathing in all the sacred rivers ; ot which three, the 
last was the most excellent: but that since it was attended with 
much trouble to visit all the rivers, and since all the rivers run 
into the sea,if she bathed in the sea, the effect would be the 
same. On this she announced to her adopted daughter her in- 
tention of bathing in the sea, and the daughter, unwilling to part 
with her foster-mother, tod her own husband; who said, ,'* To 
bathe in one sea is a trifle ; I will bring all the seven seas together 
to one place, and she may bathe there." Accordingly, much to 
the astonishment of the people, the seven seas (of ghee, honey, 
milk, &c.) came rushing together into one tank, still retaining their 
respective colors, and appearing distinct, or unmingled. 


X. RECALLING MALAYADHWAJA FROM THE DEAD, AND TRANS. 
LATION OF KANJANA-MALAI. 


On the banks of the said tank the god made à flower garden, 
and when there one day, said to his wife, * Why does not your 
foyter-mother bathe ?” On this being reported the elder lady 
enquired of learned men the most meritorious mode of bathing. 
They replied, “It must be either by taking ho!d of the hand of a 
husband, or of a child, or of a cow's tail.’ On this reply bcing 
given she became greatly afflicted, having neither husband, nor 
child. Her foster-daughter reported this grief to the god, who. 
by an act of volition, brought back. Malaya-dhwaja-Fandian from 
the paradise of Indra, and the shade, cn coming, presented his 
respects to the god. Kanjana-malat hearing of the arrival of her 
former husband, came adorned with jewels, and both bathed in the 
tank; after which they saw the god, and a heavenly chariot appeared 
in which both husband and wife were together carried above the 
worlds and the paradise of Indra, safe into the heaven of Siva. 
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Kama or Sexual love 
Krodha or anger 
Lopa or avarice 
Matha or pride 
Macharya or envy 


Nos. 21—25 are produced from Akas (ether) 


96. 


Prana-inhaled and exiialed air 


27. Apuna-downward air or flatus 


28. 
29. 
30. 
41. 
. Koorma-giving vitality to the eye 

- Krihara-causing laziness and yawnings. 

- Devadatta-cause of twinkling and laughing 
. Dhananjaya, vital air that fattens 


Udana-air going npwards from the foot to the head 
Vyann-regniating air that circulates 
Samana-gastric jnice 

Naga-cansing conghing, sneezing &c, 


Nos. 26—35 are ten vital airs. 


36. 


37. 
38. 


39. 


45. 


. Atti 

. Siknvai 
2. Alamprdai 
^. Pnrusha 

. Kukn, which connects the navel and the generic 


Idaikala, the canal which passer from the end of 
the spinal colnmn to the head through the left 
nostril. — — | 

Pingala, ditto throngh.the right nostil. 
Snshomna, the canal which passes straight 
throngh the six ceutres, anus, private part. 
navel, heart, uvnla, and forehead. 

Kandhari, the canal dividing itself into 7 pass- 
ages for 7 kinds of natham or sound being pro- 
duced and located in the neck, 


t Optie nerves. 


k 'cenpy the ears. 


organ. 
Sankini, which ocenpy the organs of generation. 


Nos. 86—45 nra das: nadis or blood-vessels. 
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46. Vachana, speech 

47. Gamana, going 

48. Dhana, giving 

49. Visarga, discharge 

50 Ananda, carnal pleasure. 


Nos. 46—50 are five actions of Karmendriyas. oc the organs 


of action. 


»on»ro 


51. Sookumai, sound in the navel 

59. Pisanti, sound produced in the throat 

$3. Madyama, sound formed within the throat 

54. Vikari, articulate sound from the tongue or month. 
Nos. 51—54 are fonr articulate sounds. 


55. Satva (goodness) 
56. Rajas (wickedness) 
57. Thamas (ignorance) 


4 


Nos. 56—57 three gunas or qualities. 
58. Putra-Vedanai 
59 Ulaga-vedanai 
60. Artha vedanai 
Nos. 58—60 these three are Ishanatirayam. 
What is the total number of internal and external organs ? 
Ninety-six as above pointed out. 
What is meant by * adhwa ? 


Marga or path. ‘They are of 6 kinds, viz. 
1. Mantram 

^ Padam 

. Varnam 

. Phuvanam 


. Tatvam 
. Kalai 


What are the five-fold functions of God ? 


1. Srishti (creation) 


nau 4- w bw 
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. Rthithi (preservation) 

. Samhara (resolution) 

4. Tronbhava (obscuration) 

5. Anugraha ‘blessing with Purasivagnana) 
What are the three tenses ? 


w te 


Past, present and future. 

What are the three regione ? : 

Lunar regions (Chandramandalam) 
Solar region (Surynmandalam) 
Fire region (Agnimandalam) 


What sre the three avastas or States of a Soul's existence ? 


|, Kevala avasta (the State of the Son! in ita original, 
nnevolved and undeveloped state i.e. 
thursyathitha avasta). 


2. Sakala avasta comprising Jagra avasta—waking 
state, Swapnaavasta-dreaming state, sushupts 
avasta--state of dead sleep, thurtyuvasta 
state of the soul breathing in bodies in 
which contiousness is not yet developed. 


3. Satta avasta (the state of the Jivanmnkta) 
What are the five kalais ? 


1. Nivirti kalni 

2. Pratishta kalai 

8. Vidya kalni 

4. Santhi kalai 

5. Santiatita kalai 
What are the five kosame ? 
1. Annamayakosam 
2. Pranamayakosam 
3. Manomayakosam 
4. Ghanamayakosam 
5. Anandamnyakosam 
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SIDDHANTA GNANA RATNAVALI. 
What are the four kinds of births ? (Gesn) 


1. Andasam-(born of eggs). 
2. Swedasam-(born of perspiration) 
3. Uppisam-{ born of earth) 


4. Sarayusam-(born of womb) 
What are the 7 kinds of beings ? (197 ise). 


. Angels 

Men 

. Beasts 

Birds 

. Fish living in water 


Reptiles crawling in Earth 


aos ow 07 


. Immoveables. 


Name the 3 persons 


1. First person, as I, We, 

2. Second person, as you 

3. Third person, as he, she, it and they 
What are the 6 sources ? (srr) 

1. Moolatharam (anus) 

2. Swathithanam (genitals) 

3. Manipuragam (navel) 
4. Anakatham (heart) 

$. Visatti 

6. Agnnai (face) 
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XI. THE INCARNATION OF SUBRAMANYAN IN THE FORM OF 
UKBAMA-.PANDIAN. 


__ One day the aforesaid Tadatia-kas came to her husband, and 
said,“ Yon have assembled the seven seas, and have procured the 
beatification of my reputed parents ; bnt now it occurs to me that 
it ix not worthy after your reign that the Pandian race should hecome 
extinct throngh want of issne.” The god, whose height and 
depth Brahma and Vishnu could not discover, reflecting that he 
had caused his wife (Parati; to become incarnate in the person of 
Thadatha-kat, ard had now himself reigned a long time as 
Stunderesvarer, considered it was rot right to leave the Pandian 
race without. offspring ; and by a simple volition he prodnced in 
due time the birth of his son Subramanyan, in the form of a child 
bearing the resemblunce of Sira : which event ocenrred on Mon- 
day, in the Tiravathtrat-nakshatram, when the planet Jupiter was in 
the most fortunate station of a good hoase, (astrological term); 
while the four vedas were chanted, and musical instruments 
sounded, and the demi.gods showered down flowers. On hearing 
the news all kings and people came and made ‘congratulations on 
the event, gave presents to the town, and, according to the Vedas, 
caet the child's uativity (horoscope) , gave the child the name of 
Okrama-Pandian, and the child was afterwards instructed in all 
suitable accomplishments by Vthala-bagavan (Brthaspats) the 
preceptor of the gods. When the son came to years of discretion, 
the father, hearing the faine of his great acqnirements and excel- 
lent temper, told his ministers it was time to have him installed, 


or anointed as king. to which counsel they agreed, and were very 
joyful. 


XI. THE GOD SUNDARES?PARAR GETS HIS SON MARRIED, AND 
FURNISHES HIM WITH THREE WEAPONS. 


The father besides gave orders to his ministers to procure his 
son a suitable wife of equal nobility ; and Kantimath:. the daughter 
of a king named Svme-sekaran, of the race of the San, who ruled 
in the town of Manavur, was selected. The same night the god 
appeared in vision to: Somu-sekaran, and commanded him to give 
his daughter in marriage te the son of the king ruling in. Madura. 
Soma sekaras the next day, astonished and delighted, set ovt for 
Madura with his daughter and a great retinoe ; and was met on the 
road by the ministers of Sundaresvarar that were going towards 
Manavur, who d manded his danghter in marriage for the son of 
their king; to which he glad agreed: and after coming to 
Madura. the cererony was performed with great splendor ; while 
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the Sora and Sera kings, gods, demi-gods, and innumevable others, 
were in attendance, with all usual accompaniments: and great 
presents, extensive dower, and largesses were bestowed. After 
the marriage ceremony the father gave the son, the spear, the 
discus, the ball ; aud said, ** Indran, Maha-meru, and the sea, are 

our foes : with the spear, vou shall overcome the sea; with the 
ball, you shall conquer Maha meru ; and with the discus, subdue 
Indran. He then charged the ministers to take care of his son as 
the apple of their eye ; and enjoined his son to follow the advice of 
his ministers, and to break no old custom. He then gave the new 
married pair his blessing ; and mounting, with Tadathakai, an 
aerial car, while his attendants became changed into the form of 
the celestials of Kailasa, he ascended to his own paradise, The 
son ruled according to the law of Manu afterwards. 


XIII. VARUNAN IS COMPELLED TO RETIRE BY THE CASTING OF THE 


SPEAR (OR JAVELIN). 


Ukrama Pandian made a great sacrifice of ninety-six 
aswamedha yagams, at which Indran becoming jealous, since his 
rule was endangered, went to.the king of the sea, Varunan, and 
asked him to destrov that country. Accordingly the sea snddenly 
came with great noise inthe middle of the night to the gates of 
Madura, when the king, Ukrama Pandian, was awakened by Siva, 
in the guise of a religious ascetic, informing him of the circum 
stance, and attendant dangers; the king, being astonished and 
without presence of mind, was urged by the vision to lose no time, 
but employ the vel, as he had been directed; and accordingly he 
went and cast the spear (or javelin) at the wea, which immediately 
lost its force, and retired, because Vai unan recognised the weapon 
of his superior. The kingthen went to the temple, adoring the 
god, promised that as far as the sea had come, s0 much land 
wonld be given to the temple: and thas he righteously 
governed) tlie kingdom. : 


XIV. UKRAMA-PANDIAN STRIKES OFF INDRAN'S CROWN. 


. . While Ukrama Pandian reigned, it happened, by the evil 
infnence of the nine planets, that there was no rain; and 
consequent by a great drought occurred in the Paudtan. Sora. and 
Sera kingdoms. On which deficiency, these three kings went nnd 
consulted the sage Agastyar, residing on the great mountain walled 
Pethtya, who told them of the evil influence of the planets, 
and advised them to go and worship Srmdaresrarar on a Monday. 
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2. Sthithi (preservation) 
3. Samhara (resolution) 
4. Troubhava (obscuration) 
5. Anngraha ‘blessing with Purasivagnana) 
What are the three tenses ? 
Past, present and future. 
What are the three regione ? 
Lunar regions (Chandramandalam) 
Solar region (Surynmandalam) 
Fire region (Agnimandalam) 


What are the three avastas or States of a Soul's existence ? 


l. Kevala avasta (the State of the Soul in ita original, 
nnevolved and undeveloped state i.e. 
thursyathttha avasta). 

2. Bakala avasta comprising Jagra avasta— waking 
atate, Swapnaacasta-dreaming state, sushupts 
avasta--state of dead sleep, fhuriyovasta 
state of the sonl breathing in bodies in 
which conciousness is not yet developed. 


3. Sutta avasta (the state of the Jivanmakta) 
What are the five kalais ? 


1. Nivirti kalai 

2. Pratishta kalai 

8. Vidya kalai 

4. Santhi kalai 

5. Santiatita kalai 
What are the five kosama ? 
1, Annamayakosam 
2. Pranamayaskosam 
3. Manomayakoram 
4. Ghanamayakosam 
5. Anandamayakosam 
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SIDDHANTA GNANA RATNAVALI. 
What are the four kinds of births ? (Qr re) 


]. Andasam-(born of eggs) 

2. Swedasam-(born of perspiration) 
3. Uppisam-; born of earth) 

4. Sarayusam-(born of womb) 
What are the 7 kinds of beings ? (19 7 ;&scr). 
l. Angels 

2. Men 

3. Beasts 

4. Birds 

5. Fish living in water 

6 Reptiles crawling in Earth 

7. Immoveables. 


Name the 3 persons 


1. First person, as I, We, 
2. Second person, as you 
3. Third person, as he, she, it and they 


What are the 6 sources ? (42771) 


1. Moolatharam (anus) 

2. Swathithanam (genitals) 
3. Manipuragam (navel) 
4. Anakatham (heart) 

5. Visatti 

6. Agnnai (face) 


DRAVIDA MAHA DASHYAM. 


Saya Professor Henry Drummond :— 

“ All men are mirrors.—'l'hat is the first law on which this 
formula (of sanctification or corruption) is based. Ono of the aptex 
description of a human being is that he is a mirror" 


This illustration is to be originally found in the Upanishads 
and Gita. 

“Asa metal disk (mirror) tarnished by dest shines bright 
again after it has been cleansed, so is the one incarnate person 
satisfied and freed from grief after ke has seen the real nature of 
himself." ‘ Aud when by the real nature of himself, he sees as 
by a lamp, the real nature of the Brahman, then having known 
the unborn eternal God who transcends all tatvas, he is freed from 
all pasa.” (Svetas up. ii. 14, 15) 

“ From meditating (abhidyanath) on Him, from joining (yoja- 
nath) Him, from becoming (tatvabhavat) one with him, there is 
farther cessation of all maya in the end.” (Svetas op. i. 10,) 


* Asa flame is enveloped by smoke, as a mirror by dust, as 
an embryo is wrapped by the womb, so this (soul) is enveloped 
by it (desire)." Gita. iii. 38, 

And St. Meikandan has this stanza (viii. 3. a.) 

ues efl pGwasi Gin udus A AUS 

Bes cip at io sens dink g—ut ah p gui 
Quruùhwia Cu ports ga Que dor Quissa crei 
Quei ur Os m sario Cay. 

* The soul, who after reflecting that the knowledge derived 
from the senses is only material, like the colours reflected on a mirror 
and that these colour-likd sensations are different from itself, and 
after perceiving next false knowledge as false, understands the 
Trath will become the servant of God, who is different from such 
Asa.” . 

The principle of this receives its exposition in the Sankhya 
and in the Yoga Sutras, by means of this illustration of mirror 


and colours. 
D. 6 
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Though it (soul) be unassociated, still there «s a tingeing 
(reflectionally) through non-discrimination, for there is not a real 
tinge in that which is anassociated (with tincture or anything else), 
still there is, as it were, a tinge ; hence the tinge is treated as simply 
a reflection, by those who discriminate the tinge from the soul 
which it delusively seems to belong to. 

“ Asis the case with the Hibiscus and the crystal there is not 
a tinge, but a fancy that there is such." Sankhya aphorism. vi. 27, 
28. Garbe's translation. 


In the words of Professor Max Muller, this is how the subject 
is treated in the Yoga Sutras. 

« Now if we ask what is the result of all this, we are told in 
Sutra 41, that a man who has put an end to allthe motions and 
emotions of his mind, obtains with regard to all objects of his senses 
conformation grounded on them, or steadihess and consubstanti- 
ation, the idea being that the mind is modified or changed by the 
objects perceived (ya sare) (I. 41) As a crystal when 
placed near a red flower, becomes really red to our eyes, in the 
same way the mind is tinged by the objects perceived.” (Six 
Systems. p. 453). 

This principle of mind identifying itself with the objects 
perceived, is stated in the following passages of the Upanishad also. 


* Now à man is like this or that, according as he acts and 
according as he behaves and so will he be. A man of good acts will 
bécome good, a man of bad acts bad. He becomes pure by pure 
deeds, bad by bad deeds. 

*t Ag is his desire, so is his will ; and as is his will, so his deed. 
Whatever deeds he does, that he will reap.” 

** To whatever object man's own mind ig attached, to that he 
goca strenuously with his deed. 


“He who desires the Atman, being Brahman, he goes to 
Brakman-That atma is indeed Brahman.” (Brihadar, IV. iv. 5 & 6). 


The familiar statement of it in Sanscrit is * yat Bhavam tat 
Bhavati’ and the following passage occurs in the Mahabharata 
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(Santi Parva.ccc. 32) yadrisaisannivasate, yadrisamschopa sevateh, 
yadrigachechcha bhavitam tadric bhavati Purushah. “ A person 
becomes like those with whom he dwells and like those whom he 
reverences, and like to what he wishes to be." 


Herbert Spencer calls this union as one of absolute identity. 
And this is almost the language used by St. Meikandan,‘ ag 
Aa 49. 

As the Upanishad writers Sankhyans, and Yogins, and 
Siddhantis state this principle and base on it their scheme of 
Salvation, so does also Professor Henry Drummond in his remark. 
able address entitled ** The Changed Life," based on the text from 
St. Panl. 


* We, all, with unveiled face, reflecting, as a mirror, the glory 
of the Lord, are transformed into the same image, from glory to 
glory, even as from the Lord Spirit." 


He paraphrases the sentence as follows, “ We all reflecting 
as a mirror the character of Christ are transformed into the same 
image from characte: to character—from a poor character toa 
better one, from a better one to one a little better still, from that 
to one still more complete, antil by slow degrees the perfect 
image is attained. Hero the solution of the problem of sanctifica- 
tion is compressed into a sentence, reflect the character of Christ, 
and you will become like Christ," or as we will say, reflect the 
image of God in yourself, and you will become God like, or God. 

But how is the poor character to be made better and better, 
or the reflecting image clearer and clearer? It is by cleansing 
the mirror (soul) freer and freer from dirt, and bringing it more 
and more in line with the effulgent light, that this can be effected, 
and when the mirror is absolately perfect and nearest, the light 
shines brightest, and so ove: powers the mirror, that the mirror is 
lost to view, andthe glory and Light of the Lord is felt. For, 
observes the learned Profassor truly, " What you are conscious of 
js the ‘ glory of the Lord.’ And what the world is conscious of, if 
the result be a true one, is also the glory of the Lord. In looking 
at a mirror. one does not seo the mirror or think of it, but only of 
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what it reflects. For a mirror never calls attentien to itself — 
except when there are flaws in it." These flaws are the colours of 
the Siddhanti who compares thew to the maya or body. In union 
with the body, it is the body alone that is cognised. and not the 
mirror-like soul. In union wish God, the Glory and Light alone is 
perceived and not the mirror like soul either! aud the Iiofessor 
declares, * All men are mirrors—that is the first law on which this 
formula (of sanctification or corruption) is based. One of the 
aptest descriptions of a human being is that he is a mirror,’ and we 
must beg our readers tc go through the whole pamphlet to note 
how beautifully he draws out tliis parallel. 

He notes the second principle which governs this process, 
namely the law of assimilation or identification. “This law of 
assimilation is the second, and by far the most impressive truth 
which underlies the formula of santificatione-the truth that men 
are not only mirrors but that these mirrofs, so far from being 
mere reflectors of the flaeting things they see, transfer inio"their 
own inmost substance and hold in permanent preservation the 
things that they reflect. No one can know how the soul can hold 
these things. No one knows liow the miracle is done. No pheno- 
xaenon in nature; no process in chemistry, no chapter in Necro- 
mancy can even help us to begin to understand this amazing opera- 
lion. For think of it, the past is not ouly focessed there in à man's 
soul, it is there. How could it be reflected from there if it were 
not there ? All things he has ever sean, known, felt believed of 
the surrounding world. are now within him, have become part of 
lim; in part are him—he has Leen changed into their. image.” 

Tho Professor instances from Darwin, how in the working 
out of this principle of association and assimilation or identity in 
the human ond animal evolution, persoas ever associated with pigs 
get piggy faces, and with horses horsey faces. In the case of a 
husband and wife when they have been perfectly loving, it has been 
found to effect n complete assimilation of their features. Such 
is the power of the human mind, both a demerit, und a memt; if 
can lower itself to the very depths of the brute, or it can rise to 
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the very lieiglt of Godliood. This law is spoken of in our text books 
us the law of * Garuda thyanam. ‘The writer of the book “ Spiri- 
tual Law in the naturul world’ (Purdy Publishing Co., Chicago) 
observes tliat, “all who have made a ssudy of the cause of all 
things have become so a£ one with it, as to have causing power, 
for it is an invariable rule, that we become like what we study «v 
are closely associated with. We become xo like people, with whom 
wo live constantly that often the expression of face and sound 
of voice grow similar, and e.en the features grow alike. Some 
times a child will look more like its nurse than its mother," And 
the whole Look is an exposition of this principle, and it holds out 
as a Sadana for spiritual elevation, that a man should firmly 
believe that there is no world, no untruth, no sin, no sickness, nc 
death and he is a child of God, that there is only His Truth, Power. 
Love and Presence in this universe and nothing .bnt this, that he 
is not inaterial but spiritual and he i» the reflection of God, the 
image and likeness of God, und then he can truly ‘conquer sicknest 
and death, and become truly the Son of God. This is exactly the 
Sohambavana or Sivohambavana. And the following verse of Bt. 
Arulnanthi Sivacharya sums up the whole teaching. 
sant dma uev ever es p aen psremá 
s Purp scenevQe/Oesená agas 
Osang OA yr Seven ser sex peviós awiu Gw 
QersGueni uidis g gra pan Cases 
ele L.a gu owns Amani s fuse A Sen 
A Our Puy ay ore» Aine sten. tb 
Lair eoi oen p&mu gg 5s e» ener ex p 
udst Qrara gaa ures jap srQas. "T 
ix. 

* Bay ‘ I am not the world,’ nnd separate from it... Say also ' ] 
am not the unkrowable srpreme one. Then unite with Him in 
dissolubly by loving Him in all humility, and prsatice soham (‘ ! 
am He. Then will He appear to you asyour self. Your mals 
will all cease, just as the poison is removed by garudatkyone, anc 
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you will become pure. Soit is, the old Vedas teach us 
to practise this mantra ‘ Aham Brahmusms, ‘lam He. 

As this right knowledge of difference and non-difference of 
ourselves with God and the “ universe" is essential for our Salva- 
tion, Srikanta discusses these questions in his Bashya on tho 
Sutras II,i, 21 to 23. and we quote the whole of these passages 
and he quotes and beautifully reconciles the numerous betha 
srutis withthe Mahavakya texts. 

The Sutrakara raises and refutes an objection to the foregoing 
theory :— 

(Jiva) being mentioned (to be one with) the other, there follows 

an incongruity such as neglecting what is gond. (IT. s. “i: 

(Ubjection) :— Because in. the words “That thou art, and 
* This A'tman is Brahman,” Jiva, the effect, is mentioned as one 
with Brahman, the cause, it has been shown that they are not 
distinct from each other. In that case it would follow that the 
all-knowing and all-pervading Paramesvara undoes the universe for 
His own good and creates it for His own evil. Then it may be 
asked, how is it that Isvara, who is all-knowing and of unfailing 
witl, and who knows that the pain of jiva who is no other than 
Himself is His own pain, engages in the creation of the universe, 
which as leading to samsara is an evil, and does not abstain from 
creation for Hisown good. Accordingly once it is proved that 
Jiva and Paramesvara are one, there follows this incongruity, that 
Paramesvara, though all-knowing, is guilty of a want of sense in 
so car as He abstains from what is good to himself and engages in 
what conduces to His own evil. Wherefore it does not stand to 
reason that Jiva and Isvara, the cause and the effect, are one. 

(Answer) :—In reply we say as follows : 

But (the Cause ts) superior, because of the mention of a 
distinction, (II. i. 22). 

Though the cause and the effect are une, the Cause is dec- 
lared im the S'ruti to be superior to the effect, to the sentient and 
insentient uriyerse, in such passages aa thy following : 
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“Superior to the universe is Rudra the Mighty Sage.” 

So a distinction is also made between Jiva and Parames vara 

in the follewing passages : 

“Bat he who controls both, knowledge and ignorance, is 

another." 

“The one God rules the perishable (Pradhana) and Atman.” 

"'l'binking that Atman is different from the Mover (the 

Lord)." 

“Two birds, inseparable friends, cling to the same tree." 

* Two Brahmans ought to be known, the superior and the 

inferior." 

* Thore are two, one knowing, the other not-knowing; both 

unborn ; one strong, the other weak." 

" He is the eternal among eternals the sentient among the 

sentient." 

“ Having entered within, He is the Ruler of the creatures." 

" Know then Prakriti is Maya, and the great Lord the 

Mayin." 

* From that the Mayin sends forth all this; in that the other 

is bound up through that Maya." 

* When he sees the other, the Lord, contended...then his 

grief passes away.” 

* He is the mastef qf nature and of man, the lord of the three 

qualities.” 

“Of these creatures (pasus), the Pasupati is the Lord." 

Wherefore quite superior to the universe is Brahman, other- 
wise called Siva. 

' (Objection) :—By establishing nou-duality in I[.i. 15, and 
duality in II. i. 22, you have.only proved duality-and-nonduality of 
Brahman and the universe. 

(Answer) :—No ; we co not establish that sort of Visishta- 
dvaita which takes the form of duality-and-nonduality. We are 
not the advocates of an absolute distinction between Brahman anc 
the universe as between a pot and 2 cloth, because of its opposi 
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tion to the sruti declaring that they are not quito distinct from 
each other. Neither are we tlie advocates of au absolute identity 
as of the mother-o'-pearl and silver. one of them being illusory ; 
for, it is opposed to thu sruti which points toa difference in the 
inherent attributes of Brahman and the nniverse. Nor do we 
hold to duality-and-nondnality, which is opposed to the nature of 
things. Onthe other hand, we maintain that the unity of the 
conditioned Brahinan—as the cause aud the effect—is like that of 
the body and the embodied, or like that of the substance and its 
attribute. By unity of Braliman and the universe, we mean their 
inseparability like that of clay and the pot ascause and effect, or 
like that of the substance and its attribute. A pot, indeed, is not 
seen apart from clay, noris the blue-lotus seen apart from tho 
colonr blue. Similarly, apart from Bralunan, no potentiality of the 
universe can exist; nor is Brahman ever known apart from His 
potentiality of the universe just as fire is not seen apart from its 
heat. Whatever isnot known apart from something else, the 
former mast ever be conditioned by the latter, and this latter is 
naturally one with the former, 

Wherefore Brahman who is in no way separable from the 
universe is said to be one with the other. And there isa natural 
distinction between the two ; so that the supreme Brahman is ever 
higher than the universe. As to their distinction as the cause and 
the effect, it has been already explaiued in II.i.9. Wherefore 
this theory is quite unopposed to the Srutis declaring distinction as 
well as non-distinction. 

And as in the case of stone etc ; this incongruous, (II, v, 23,) 

(Objection) :—Under all conditions, Jiva and I's'vara are one, 
because of the s'rutis declaring non-duclity, 

(Answer) :—No, because of an incongruity. Jiva and Is'vara 
cannot be identical because, like the ixsentient stone, timber, 
grass, etc. the jiva a!so is, ou account of ignorance eic, suid to 
belong to quite a distinct class from the IZ'varà who is possessed of- 
such attributes as omniscience. "l'herefore Is'vara is a distinct 
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reclining posture.» He is one with the Moolaprakrithi. Rudra's Semen was 
sprinkled in his Matrixund on embryo was formed with the reswt that 
Brabina is the full developed child. Says the Lainga thus “ Prokruthiethvam 
Puman NHudriha Thvayi thoih Vecryam abitham-Twannabhi pankaJahth 
Jobtha Vanchavakthra  Pirbamahaba” "Thou art Prakruthi, Rudra 
is Purusha-In vou his semen was deposited. From your n-vel.lotus 
»rose  Brahiuu" Says Vishnu bimself “Mama yonow same xiktham 
Thadveeryam Kahlapsryayath  Hiranmayam Akoopare yonyar — andam 
Ajayatha '* In iny matrix was deposited the semen of Rudra. That ju the course 
of time in my matrix developed intoou embryo" Thus we see that Brahma 
was produced usa full-organed child. Here Vishnu is one with Avyaktha. 
That is expluined by his reclining posture. Are the hands and feet found in 
Avyaktbo or Prakirti.? Vak Pani Pada sre products, of Ahamkaras. 
They are the Vikruthis or vikaras, that is, they are changes of Parkruthi- 
So the hands and feet und other organs sre not existent in Pra- 
kruthi or if they exist they exist only potentially. They ore notin a deve- 
loped etate Hence Vishnu whose sphere is Avyaktha or Mooleprakrutbi has 
no developed organs. The varuha purana says that Vishnu takes all his forms. 
from the tatva calledManss (of course Vikruthi) and rests in Prakruthi at 
other times “ (Prakruthistho Babhoova ha). Prakruthi eannot be called Vik- 
ruthi at the samc tine. It may be asked, does not the form of Vishnu disclose 
hands etc? The Yoga Nidra of Vishnu represents a stage in which he is one with- 
mind or spirit that represents a Thureeya Avastha where bodily organs have no 
counterpart to play aud where tbe mind slone is at constant work. The Rudia's 
and Vishnu's bodies are of subtler mould but Brahm’s isa fully developed 
one for the process of vikaras sre complete only with earth of whose nature is the 
anda of Brahms. Hence be is calle! the first embodied being. Further 
his is the fret gross body alike to oure. There are doubtless innumer- 
able souls above the range of  Avyakthe. They are clothed 
with maya aud kutila. The bodies of Mantra Maheswaras and Anu- 
Sadasivas nre merely Soundlike (ie) Mantra mays ond Bindumays. The 
Agamas donot explicitly give them ehapes possesing hands andfeet etc. 
Theirsoule are enveloped with Maya etc, only for the removal of their Anava. 
The grossest tatvas hands and feet are not tobe found in Vidya and Siva- 
tatvas wbich are far above the Anandamayakoss, whereas hands and feet 
are found only io annam&ye kcsa. às to Brahma being called kshetragna:— 
The word kshetragna is & technica] term and it is applied alike to the 
Vyashtijiv& (Individual soul) asto tbe Samashti jiva (collective soul). God 
is Kshetragnapathi. '"'Pradhans Ksnetragna Pathir Gunesa.” fo says the 
Sretasvatara. Here Pradhana standa for P:akrithi and kshetragna stands for 
soul and Fathi stunds for God-technicully so to speak. Kshetgrana means one 
that cognises Kshetra. ‘Ibe word itself is its explanation, The word 
* Kghetragna" ie an emphatic assertion of the existence of à nonmaterial soul 
in the material body apart from the body and Indriyas and Karanas. Hence 
the Linga purana says :—' Chnthurvimsathi tatvani —Kehetra sabdena 
soor&yaha Prabhu Kshetragna subdena Bhoktbaram Purusham Thatha- 
 Kshetra Kshetravidahvethe roope thasya evsyain buvaha-Nakimchitheha 
Bivadanyeth itbi Prahurmaneeshinsha.” Learned persons denote the 24 tatvas 
as Kshetra and they allude to the Purusha the enjoyer by the tenn 
Kshetragna-Both the Kshetra and the Kshetragna form tbe body ofthat 
self existent Lord. So say the wise “There is nothing apart from Biva"— 
Again it has “ Vadanthyavktha Sabdena Prakruthim thu param thatha- 
Kathayanthi Gne sabdens Purusham Guna Bhoginam” By the term Vyaktha 
are denoted the 23 tatvas aid Prakrithi is ealed Avysktha. The Purusha 


vs . 
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93. Within his mind, fixed upon the Lord, arose the un- 
rivalled comprehensive faculty, indicative of the marks of Gnana 
(wisdom), and Vairagya (non-attachment) which induces one to 
strive after the (nonperishing), prosperities of righteousness. 

24. All his desires are supplied to him at once from Avyaktha 
as he has really controlled the Trigunas and is dependant upon 
the Lord. 

25. He is present inthe three worlds by dividing himself 
into 3 portions. By these 3 portions he creates, sustains and dis- 
solves prajahs. 

26. In his Brahmahood (Virat) he is the fourfaced one. In 
his Kahlahood he is the yama. In his Purushahood he has thousand 
heads. These are the 3 states of his existence. 

27. In his state as Brahma there is an uprising of the Satva 
and Raja Gunas, In his aspect as Kahla of the Raja and Thamo- 
gunas. In his aspect as Vishnu (Purusha) he has the sole 
Satvaguna. 

28. As Brahma he creates worlds, as Kahla he destroys them 
and as Purasha he is udahsina (mere onlooker) Thus these three 
are his functicns. 


who enjoys the gunas is termed Gna (ie. Kshetragna. In the Bhagavath 
gite we learn that the body is called Kshetra. 

Idam sariram kowntheya kshetrum ithi ebhidedyathe. Ethatheyo Veththi 
Tham pr&huhu kshetrognam ithi ''hedvidhe" and glso ‘““Mahabhoothanyahsmksharo 
Bnddhi ravyakthamevacha-Indriyani Dasaikamchoha Puncha chendriya gocherah—" 
Thns the 24 tatvae are called the kshetra and the nonmaterial sentient soul apart 
from the body which knows how to differentiate itself from the body is denoted 
khetragna, The word kshetr»gna brings home to our mind two things (ie) the kehetra 
ard its cogniser. From the word we see that two things mest be co-existent elas the 
word kshetragna will be & misnomer. Therefore that conscious thing which being 
in the body, Indrya end kuranus distinguishes itself by the well-known rule of 
“Nethi” “I am not body, I am not Indriya, I am not prana, I am not mind, etc is the 
kshetragna. Thus the word itself argues the existence of tbe soul. 

In the Lakshmi tantra the fullowing versc occurs “Sa eva Vahsudevoyam 
Noonam kshetragna Sabditha” That great Vasodeva is indeed denoted by tho term 
kahetregna.— Baint Umapathy sivam culls out a verge from Sivagamas for his Sats- 
ratn esangraha-n work of very rare merit-The verse runs thus ‘“‘Samashree Vishayee 
Brokthe kshetri. Kshetrgna evacha Sarieree chethi Badhdhatma Sakalasthvochyate 
Budhaihi" The verse gives the synonyms of sonl. Just as we cannot call God as 
samsari, Vishayi, Bhuktha, so we cannot call God as kshetragna and it is a tern 
applicable on'y to soul. Here the kshetrgua wtth the fully developed o-gans is 
called Brahma. So the kehetragna can be without organs too or with aubtle organs ^ 
as inthe cage of Narayana In the nirguna state it haa a coating of Purushatatva, 
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29. As he is thus divided three fold, he is called the Thriguns 
and as he is separated fourfold he is called Chathurvyooha. 


30. Being the original deva he is called the Ahdi Deva, 
having had no beginning he is called Aja. Since he protecta all 
prajas he is called Prajapathi. 

91. The golden Meru forma tle bag which ‘surrounds the 
embryo of this high souled being. All the Oceans are the waters 
of the faetus, (garbhodaka). The covering skins of the embryo 
are mountains. 

82. In the interior of the embryo lie thése worlds and ,this 
universe with the Sun, moon, stare, planet along with air is este- 
blished there. 

33—35. This embryo or egg is surrounded by ten fold 
waters, which are surrounded by ten fold Thejas which is anrround- 
ed by tenfold air and which is encompassed by ten times akaas. 
‘lhe Akasa is enclosed by the Bhoothadi which is surrounded by 
Mahath which is in its tarn engulfed by Avyaktha. This 
embryo is thus surrounded by 7 Avaranas produced from Prakrithi. 

36. Similarly 8 prakrithis surround thia Thus everyone 
sustains the other and is also sustuined hy the other. Thus one 
becomes the substratum of the other which is in its turn supported 
by another substratum. ] 

37. Just as a tortoise at one time projects ita limbs outwards 
and at other time contracte them, «o is the Avyaktha projecta the 
other Vikruthis and at other times absorbs ther, All things 
&re produced from Avyaktna in tlie order of high to low. 


5$8,—40. When pralaya sets in all these are absorbed in the 
reverse order of low to high. ‘I'he Gunas in their seasonable times 
are either equal or ineqaal. When equal that state is called laya 
and when inequal it is sriehti. Then is the birth of Brahma. 
This is the huge egg or embryo. This embryo or egg is called 

the kshetra of Brahma who is called the Kshetragna. 
20. Brahms has 4 Vyoohas Hiranyagarbha, Kahla, Purusha and Virat. Of there 


Hiranyagorbns is identical with Brahme himself in power, wisdom eto. Hence 
according to some, Brahms said to possess 3 Vyoobas. 
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41. Thus myriads of eggs of like nature abound in the 
midále, top and bottom of the Pradhana which is present every- 
where. 


42. In every one of such eggs are produced Brahma, Hari 
and Hara ont of Pradhana before. the presence of Sambu the 
fountain of bliss. 


43. Mahesvara is beyond Avyaktha. The mundane egg is 


from Avyaktha. Within that egg is produced Brahma and these 
worlds are his workmanship. 


44. Unwittingly I dwelt upon tne primary creation from 
pradhana and the final absorption therein—actions which are done 
out of mere play, 


45, That great pradhana which is held an unrivalled cause of 
the “ birth’ of Prakrithi is but (the production) of that beginn- 
ingless, middleless and endless Semen united with the crimson blood 
by the Purusha. 


46. Inthe beginning the Lord brings into existence 8 vikaras 
(Vikruthis) which can cause the multiplying of the world’s progeny, 
as they are of productive nature and there isa preponderance of 
Rajo Guna in them.. 


45. The color of Maya is said to bo blood-rod. There by crimson blood is meant 
only Maya which is the mother of all worlds including Pralrithi. The Semen 
referred to ia peahaps the mighty Purusha's presiding that Maya. This Purusha is 
known as Ananthesa in Sivagamas. Indeed ^e is the Presiding deity of Maya. 
compare also the following verses from Bhagnvadgito. '" Mama Yonir Mahath 
Brahm  Thasmin Garbham Dedhami Aham—Sambhavas-Sarva bhoothanam 
Tbatho Bhavathi Bharatha Sarva Yonishu kowntheya Moorthayassambhavanthi 
yeh Thasahm Rrahma Maheth YonirahamBeejaprada pitha" My matrix is the 
great Brahm (here Avyakthe) I imprequate it and Oh Bharota, the birth of 
all beings is out of that---Oh So» of Kanthi where all forms ore produced from 
their Sources---(matrixes) for all of them Brahm (literally grest) Avyaktha (or 
Prakrithi to use a word after of the femine gender) is the great Matrix and I am 
the father that bestows the seed or semen. 


48. The 8 Vikaras are : “ Bhoomiraponalo Vaya Kham Mano Buddhirevacha— 
Ahamkebra itheeyamme Bhinna Prakruthi rashtadha" Earth, water, fire, air 
ether, mind, intellect and Ahamkara, these are the 8 divisions of Prakrithi. A pre- 
ponderence of Rajas is necessary for the multiplying of progeny. Satva and 
Thamas sre not quelities which cau bring about tne pravruthi—“‘ Rajo Ragath- 
makam Viddbi Thrishna Banga Samnthbhavam Satvahth Samjahy-the Gnanam 


Rajaso Lokh& evacha" ''Prakasamcha Právuruthimcha Mohamevacha Pandava,” 
Desire is essential for progeny. 
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47. Allthose causes wliich are imbedded in Prakrithi (during 


pralaya) are again brought to play (during creation) and are 
retained (till re-absorption) by the mere will of Mahesvara wnése* 
splendours are beyond the range of Prakrithi. 


Thus ends the Sth chapter in the lst part of the Vayusamhita 
which treats of the creation of worlds. 


CHAPTER IX. 
1. The Rishis said :— Tell os, in detail, of all the Manvan- 
tharas, tbe various kalpas and of all the intermediate creations 
occurring in them as well as the secondary creations. (Prati- 


sa) ga). 


1. Sarga, Visarga and Avanthora Sarga are the names given to various kinds of 
creation. Sarga is the name applied to the creation by God of all the material and 
non-material things. Visargu isa term applied to that form of crestion which is 
attributed to Brahma of the Thrimoorthis ond the term Avantharo Sarga is 
applied to tbe creation of worlds by Prajapathis end others. (Of course at times 
these terms are also used indiscriminately.) We read in the Bhagavatha “ Bhoota 
matrendriya Dhiyem Janma Sarge udahrutha---Brahmano gune  Vaighamysth 
Visarga Powrusha Smruthaha." The creation of the tatvas, Bhoothas, Theninshtras, 
Indrnyes and Antakaronas is Sarga while Panchikaranas, the creation of the 
Ahamkara into 3, the creation from earth of all other solid substances such as the 
bones, gold, silver, iron, eto., from water of blood, milk eto.. from Vayu of 10 vayus 
prana etc. according to the inequality of  Satvs and other gunas is called 
Visarga. The Avanthara Sargas are creations by devas, Rishis, Pitris, men, 
animals etc., as agents of God. Thus the making of a table, the manufacture of a 
cloth etc. bya man may ve called Avantara Sarga. In the Vishnupnrana, we 
read as follows :--- 


“ Brahma Dokshadays kale tathaivokhilejantbaveho---Vibhoothayo Harerethe 
Jagathassrishti Hothava---Rudrokalanthakadyascha Samasthaschaiva  Janthava-.- 
Chsthurvidhaschathesnrvo Janardana Vibhoothaya’’---Viahnur Manvadayakala- 
thathsiva. Akhila Janthava Vibhoothayo Horeretha Jagetha Srishti Hethcva”--- 
Brahma, Daksha, and all other beings are the agenta of God for purposes of oreation ; 
also Vishnu, Manu and othbrs, all beings and Time are agents for Sthithi. (Vide also 
notes to the very first aloka of Vayussmhita). But here a question arises- 
waere then is the supremacy of the Lord in being accredited as the crestor? To 
remove this doubt Bhagavan Badarayens introduces the Sutras “ Tadabhidhya- 
nadeva Thu Tallingsthes” and “Samgno moorthy klipthis-thu Thrivruth kurvatha 
upadesath” and Srikantayogi commenting on the latter Sutra ebserves “Poorvam 
Akasadinam Bhoothanam saha Sadasivadibhiradhistathrubbibi Porsmoesvera 
duthpeththirabhihitha. Theshu Jatheshu thatho Devanam namaroopadi klipthi 
Thasmsth Eva Moolekahranahdutha Anyasmeth ithi Bandehs.” We learnt that 
Akasa and other bhoothaswure born along with their presiding deities Sadasiva and 
others from Paramesvars. Here a question arises whether the Gods ond others are 
generated directly from Him or from others, The conclusion arrived at by himis 
that God alone is the direct cause of everything, Vishnu may ‘be the cause of 
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2. Vayu said :—Parardha is the term applied to that duration 
of Brahma, which is obtained by the recurring of vast numbers of 
ages. There is also another duration for Brahma which is of a 
similar nature. At the end of this period, there ia creation 
again. 

8. In each and every one of this First born Biahma's day- 
time are completed the revolutions of 14 blessed Manus. 


4. Having no beginning and having no end and not capable 
cf being completely understood these manvantharas and kalpas 
cannot be spoken of in detail. 


5. Even if recounted, of what immediate use, is that to you 
or tome. Ido not therefore think it worth while to make any 
special mention of it. 


Brahma, Rudra of Vishnu and Maheswara of Rudra and Sadasiva of Mahesa---The 
immediate cause mvy vary according to the rank, But God cannot be the simple 
remote eause of these beings. He is also their direct cause for the simple 
reason that God does not leave the Panchokartas to their fate but resides in them 
also to produce others. 


God produces Sadasiva 3nd though Maohesvarea is born from Sadasiva, God is 
with Sadusiva in producing Mahesvara ; Mahesvara may produce Rudra but God is 
with Mahesvera to produce Rudra. God is thus not merely the remote cause bnt is 
the immediate cause as well. Hence observes Srikante yogi “ Thatha sakshath 
Brahmanasthaththath Karana roopath thath thath Karyothpath thirithi Nirnaya"..- 
Therefore the conclusion is that “ that effect is produced from that cause from 
Brahm which aleo forms the inimediate cause of the effects. Therefore the truth 
of the very first Sutra that God is the author of everything (even for the steam- 
engine, the balloon and the wireless telegrephy), cannot be assailed. Bhrigu made 
experiments with Anna, Prana, Manas, Vign&n& and Anundakosas and rejected 
them ultimately and found out that these cannot be causes. The Brahmavadins 
of the Sevetasvatara upsnishad began their question “ Kim Kahram Brahma” 
(which is Brahm, the cause of all) and doubted if “ Kaia, Svabhavo, niyathir, 
yadruche, Bhoothsni, yoni, Purushe ithi chinthyam"...ie., if time, the Svabhava 
(pariuama of Prakrith is so called) niyathi, Bhoothas Purusha tatva can become 
the grand cause---and then concluded “ Samyoga Esham nuthu Atma bhavath--- 
Atmahi Anisa Sukha Dukha Hetho”--:neither collectively nor individually these 
inanimate objects can eisplay the nature of Atma, (the Soul which distinguishes 
itself from body, Indriya, Karenas etc.) by any amount ef processes, chemical or 
physical, (however great the activities of electricity, magnetism and Radium may be) 
-;-hor can this Atma, which is itself undergoing pain and pleasure, be the cause--- 
however much people may honestly believe that these pleasures and pains do not 
affect the Soul (whom else and what for ?) in spite of the assertions of -the Vodas 
that the Soul is Sthoola bhuk, Praviviktha-bhak and Anande-ohuk in the three 
states Jagra, Swapna and sushupthi, and however much they believe that this soul 
is à particle of Gcd, as sparks are of fire, an image of Gud or is God iteelf. 


2. Brahma is called the Parardhadvaya-jivi, one who lives for two p.rerduas. 


The world is certainly not 6000 years old and fortrnately the modern editions 
of the Bible de not bear the dates in their margins. 
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6. (Certain it is) that in each and everyone of these myriads 
Of kalpas there are also Srishtés and pratisrishtis, (crcations— 
absorptions and re-creations) on a smaller ecale. 


7. & 8. Even in this kalpa, oh best among Dwijas,which goes by 
the name of Varaha there are 14 manus, seven being known by the 
names of Svayambhu etc., and seven by Savarnis. Now is the time 
of the 7th manu called Vaivasvata. 


9. It must be understood by men of wisdom that the dura- 
tions of creation and absorption are more or less equal. 


10.—-13. When at the end of the previous kalpa, the destroy- 
ing winds began to blow and all the trees and foresta were up- 
rooted, and when the fire consumed the three worlds, as if they 
were blades of grass, and when the rains began io pour in and 
when the waters of the oceans ever-flooding their banks submerged 
the whole world and all the quarters of the globe were engulfed in 
one sheet of water, the waters spreading all over with rapid suc- 
cessions of armlike waves and when these pralaya waters began 
to dance terribly, Brahma, with the appellation of Narayana,—was 
slumbering peacefully reclining on these waters, 


14. At day break, all the Devas and Siddhas inhabiting the 
Janaloka with their palms of hands folded together and reciting the 
mantra *Ahpo Nahra ithi Proktha Apovai Narasoonava—Ayanam 
thasyathayaemath-Thena Narayana Smrutha.” (The waters are 


7 & 8. The seven different lords of day times are themselves the lords of their 
respective nights with the seven differont appellations known as savarnis and doing 
the seven diffrent functions. 

9. Here follows s description of the Varoha (boar) the name by which the 
present cycle is known. : 

10.33. In reckoning ages the Hindu sages always begin from the end of a 
pralaya, We can talk of the commencement or end of time only relatively i.e., in 
connecti»n with some other previous event. fo when the Hindu Sages talk of the 
creation of the world they assume the previous absorption of the same end begiu its 
commencement tharefrom. Assuming then that a Pralaya had set in, the first point 
for us to consider is that only Akasn was in existence. In“ creation again of this 
world, Vayu should be generated from Akasa. From Vayu the Thejas and from 
Thejaa the waters ond from the waters the earth. Thisis tbe order. This order is 
well prese. ved in the present case. First the winds began to blow, then the fire 

to consume, then the water began to pour in and lastly must be produced the 
earth. 1t is for the producticn of the earth that Brahma took the form of & boar. 
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called Naras for the waters are offsprings of Narapfire —These 
waters forming his abode, ayana, he is styled Nurayana—waked 
him the Lord of the Gods who was sleeping the sleep of Sivayoga. 


14. Here Brahms is said to have become Narayana. Itis the boast of some 
misguided people that the term Narayane is applicable only to Vishnu. We need 
not argue about this here. Suffice it to avy that several Upsbramanas do apply 
the term to Brahma. Of course we do not deny that it is a term mostly applied to 
Vishnu but at times the term is epplicable to Brahma, also. Here is a text of 
the Koorma purane “ Ekarnave thada Thasmin Nashte Sthavara Jangame---Thada 
Samabhavath Brahma Sehesrakshaseahasrapath Brahma Narayanokhyesthu 
Sushvapa Salile Tada.” 

Here Brahma is known by the name of Narayena on account of the fact that 
the waters are known as Nara and that he had the waters or Naras as his abode--- 
Even the Vishnu purana says “ Brahma Narayanakhyosou Susarja Bhagavan yatha 
Prajassasarja Bhagavan Brahme Naroyatmaks Narujenakbyo DBhegavam Brahma 
lokopithamsha.” It cannot here be said that Brahma was called Narayana because 
he arose from tie nevel of Vishnu or because Vishnu known as Nurayana was 
immenonisi him xe may be interpreted from the words “Brahma Narayanatmaka’’ in 
the Virhnupurana---The appellation Narayana was applied to Brahma as was applied 
to Vishnu because of his having the waters (Naras) as his (Ayana) abode---The Siva, 
Koorma, Laingo, and Vishnu puranas explain itso. Asvolayana too explains it so 
in his Dharma Sastra." Thasmath Audoth Abhooth .Srashta Sivatma chathura- 
nansha---Sarva  lokasyanirmahthe Brahms Visvasrujam pathibi---Sachgpsu 
Sayanadeva Sivatma Swechchwysa Chiram---Narayanakhyam Abhajath Sakthi- 
roopsha  Prejapathihi-." Manusmrithi, Vasishta, Lainga and other works 
explicitly state that a Being is called Narayana because of his having the 
Naras (waters) as his abode (ayana), of. course all these discussions are of no 
material value except &s exposing the hollowness of their arguments based 
upon blind bigotry. Persons bent upon discussing broad principles do not 
care about names. Brahma’s age consists cf two Parardhas. One Parardha 
isalready gone. He is now in his other parardhaie. He is now in his 
third muhoortba of the 2nd yemaof his duy time of the lst day of the lst 
Pakáha of the 1st month of the 1st year of his 2nd psrardha, The beginning 
of the 1st part of his life-time was called Brahma-kalpa. The end of that 
first Parardha was known by the name of Padma-kalpa when the entire 
universe came from the navel-lake of Vishnu in his form as Aniruddha. The 
present cycle in his 2nd parardha is known by the name of Sweta Varaha kalpa, 
as Vishnu is said to have taken the form of a Boar.” 


" Yadadhardhamoyushasthasyas ^ Parardhamabhideeyathe Poorvaha 

ie oe Apakrantha Aparodya pravarthathe--:Poorvasyadon parardhasya 

rahmonama mahan Abhooth-kalpo yathrabhavath Brahma Sabda Brahmethi- 

yam Vidubu Thasysivanthechakalpobhooth yampadmamabhichaksbathe, 

yeth Havi nabhi Sarasa Asithloka Saroruham Ayamthu Kathithaho-kalpo 
Dwithiyasyapi Bharatha Varahaithi Vikhyatho yathrasith Sookaro Herihi." 


, , The yoga nidra, whether it be of Brahma in his aspect as Narayana, or of 
Vishnu, in his Narayana stage, is not ‘simple sleep. It is a state in which 
the mighty Being is in contemplation upon the Absolute Paramesvara. Hence 
it is called Siva-yoga-a sort of communion with Siva. “Anthassathasmin 
Salila  Asthe Ananthasano hari yoga nidra moelithaksha Stbooya mano 
Janalayaihi (Bhagavatha) vide also the text“ Ksheerarnzve Amruthamiva a 
Ssyanam yoga nidraya (Chapter II. of Vayusamhita i). 
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HINDU CHARITIES. 


This question is one of those in which the 30 years rule would 
seem to be a failure, for the agitation for reform has been long and 
vain so fur as the South Indian people are concerned, and we have 
becoie almost despairing and despondent. We recommended 
orce that the masses should sign & monster petition containing 
only a few lines intimating that we desired the amendment of the 
Act XX of 1863. And news comes to ua of the proposal of Dr. 
Rash Behary Ghose and we are glad that leave had been given to 
introduce a bill. As the iearned Doctor says it is so modest that the 
opponents themselves should beashamed to oppose it, and that it will 
meet with the wishes of the ardent reformers goes without saying. 
The opposition has all.atong arisen in Northern India, and if any 
now, this could be silenced, and the bill should become law, and one 
of the worst blots in the administration of the country would in some 
measure be wiped out. We would advise our South Indian country to 
send up memorials from different parts of the country backing ap 
the very small measure proposed by the Hon'ble Doctor and we 
hope we will have soon to congratulate him on his success. 


NO NEW OBLIGATION.. 


At the meeting of the Viceroy's Council on Friday last in moving for leave to 
introduce the Bill to give greater facilities to the public for calling for and inspect- 
ig accounts of Public Charities, the Hon'ble Dr. lteshbehary Ghose said : My Lord, 
the Bill I am going to introduce to-day may be said to be a compenion measure to 
the Code of Civil Procedure whic]. was pussed on Fridoy lest: It embodics a proposal 
which was made by me as & member of eges Henn e x pirate 
colleagues expressed their & thy though they did not seo their way to accept it, 
until E had boon fully kered by the leaders of the communities likely to be 
affected by my proposal, It wes however, circulated as part of the report and I am 
glad to my having obtained very considerable measure of support. I did not, bow. 
ever, move any amendme..t at the las. meeting of the Council when the Code of Civil 
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Procedure Bill was taken into consideration bec’ use it was thought desirable that n 
fartbor opportanity should be given to the communities interested in the qneation 
of discassing the proposal and this is my reuson for embodying it in u separate 
Til. 


NO DRASTIC MEASURE. 


My Hon'ble Colleague the Tikka Sshib spoke of my proposal the other day as a 
very modest proposal and so it is ; for I do not suggest ony drastic reforms as 1 wish 
anxiously to avoid anything wesrirg even the slightest semblance of interference 
with our religious institutions, I am not, therefore going to invite thc Council to 
take away any single rizht of privilege however much liable to nbus» now possessed 
by the heads of our religicus and charitable institutions or to interfere in the 
slightest degree with their management, All that 1 ask is that the public, who are 
the ren] beneficiaries, should be able to obtain under proper safeguards un inapec- 
tion of the irust accounts. In moking this modest demund I am not imposing any 
new obligation on the trustees for they are olrendy bound under the law to keep 
proper accounts of the trust property. 


DUTY OF A TRUSTEE. 


The first and primary duty of a trustee, suys a distinguished English Judge, 
having money in bis hands to be received and to be paid is that an uccount of his 
receipts and payment should be kept to be produced to those interested in the ac- 
count when it is properly demanded. lo the case ia which these remarks wero 
made the trustees urged that they were illiterate men ond could not keep accounts, 
but His Lordship answered that it is the first duty of a trustee, if he cannot keep 
&ccounts, to provide some one who can. And this obligation has been recognised by 
the Indian Legislature in Act XX of 1893, Section 13 of which cnacte that Yt shall 
be the duty of every trustee, Manager and Superintendent of & nosque, temple or 
religious establishment to which the provisions of the act shall apply to keep regular 
accounts of his receipts oud disbursements, in respect of endowments and expeuse 
of such mosque, temple or other religious establishment.  'lhese accounts, 
however, are not open to the inspection of the public; though when u stit is insti- 
tated, the Court may direct tbe accounts of the trust tobe taken in the ordiaory 
way. The Bil! thus merely provides a cheap and expeditious zaethod of obtuining 
that which can be obtained even now, but only by the cumbrous, dilatory and 
expensive process of what is known in this country us a regular suit, Then again, 
it is not always easy to ascertuin whether & breach of ¿rast has been committed by 
the trustee which would render him liable to removal, unless the &coouuts of 
the trast property are available to the reluters ane the inability to obtain inepec- 
tion. I know, from my professional experience it is & serious embarrassment in the 
way of person desirous of instituting a suit  &gainst a dishonest trustee. ‘I'v the 
porsible objection that this right may be used for sume indirect or other improper 
purpose, 1] would answer that any abuse of the kind is sufficiently guarded against 
by requiring us a condition precedent to the making of sry such upplication the 
consent of the Advocato-General cr some officer specially empowered iu that bobalf 
by the Local Government. ‘here is nothing therefore in this Lill to create eus- 
picion or to excite alarm except possibly in the minds of those who creep nud 
intrude and climb into the fold fuithless to their vows ond to tie rules of their 
order. My Lord I am sware it is never safe to prophesy till you know. But ia the 
present instance 1 may venture to affirm without much rashness that this very 
modest Bill will not give rise to any heuted coutroversy. On this point I have no 
misgiving whatever; l am absolutely certuin that it will be welcomed by every honest 
trusteo and will not be opposed even by questionable occaponts of tho gaddee. For 
they must know that secrecy elways cugenders suspicion and distrut except, and it 
is not unimportant exception, in the caso of any officiel despatch ^r re.olution. | 
‘They must know also that they cannot oppose this Jtill without rendering them- 
selves open tc the suspicion that they sre unfaithful stewards, a dishonour to their 
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order aud a reproach to the community to whi h they belong, 
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ARDENT REFORMERS. 


My only fear is that this measuro might vot satisfy the more ardent retormera 
who insist upon a thoroughly efectivo supervision over religious houses, as § gather 
from some of the represeututiuns which lave been made to tho Legis: tive. Depart- 
mont and also to mu personally by public bodies as well as by leadi'y men from 
verious parts of the country, in which they point out that the emanciy ation of Hindu 
and Masboinedan religious endowments from an effective control whi:h was carried 
out by Act XX of 1863 during Lord Lawrence's administration, under influence which 
I peod not discuss, was a measure of very conbtful wisdom. I repeat, my modest 
Bill would hardly satisfy these reformers, of one thing, however I am certain, I um 
confident that tho heads of religions can have no ground whatever of complaint. 
"bey can have no ground whetever of complaint against a measure which docs not 
impose any new duty on them or interfere in any way with their righis and 
privileges. They con have no ground of complaint whatever against a incasaro 
which by allowing their accounts to be inspected by the public, subjeet to 
clearly defined restrictions, is likely to bring buck the cuntidence of tho 
people which some of them I fear have forfeited by their miscunduct. And 
this reminds mo thet mony of these heads fully approve of tha proposal 
contained ia this Bill. For they are men who scrupulously ooserve their 
vows, men who have nothiug to feur from a law which without impairing their 
legitimute autbority is only intended to check breaches of trust by those who 
ought to illustrato in their lives and conversation tie great law of sacrifice, 
and the exumple of those holy mea will I hopo &rve ¿s a guide to their weaker 
brethren. 


AN ORIENTAL SIDE TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


EE 


DEGREE IN ORIENTAL. LEARNING. 


A distinguished European friend of ours once observed to us 
in convection with the Congress that Indians should agitate and 
agitate for the next thirty years before they can achieve their 
object and we did not then at once perceive that this was a lesson 
which had to be gathered from the Political Ilistory of England 
itself in regari to tlie various reforms projected and oarried out, 
like the Reform bill movement, Anti-corn law movement, &c. 
However in regard to tlie question before vs, it was just abovea 
decade ago, tlie proposal to add an oriental sida to the University 
was wade by Dr. David Dunean and Sir S. Subramania Iyer, and 
it was left to the Hon ble V. Krishnasawmi Iyer to achieve success 
in what those old veterans failed and we heartily congratulate him 
accordingly. ‘Those whose heart was in the cause of the improve- 
ment of the oriental languages and those whose concern it was to 
provide proper teachers in the oriental languages felt that tbe 
time was ripe when something should be dono and we are glad that 
the Udiversity has sancticned the proposals brought forward by 
the Hon'ble gentlemen, We Lave discassed the question from every 


point of view by the articles commenced from our very first num- 
ber in the frst Volume and it is unnecessary to go over the whole 
ground. Thata correct knowledge of English was an essential 
requisite from the candidates who sought the new distinction, we 
insisted on from the beginning. Bat tlie condition that the candi- 
dates should obtain 50 per cent. of the marks in the Matriculation 
Examination is one which we think will tend and diminish the 
members who will seek the honor. No such condition is insisted on 
for even an honour's course, and we should like this condition to 
be modified if possible. And after all the emoluments these better 
men will derive willbe very smallas compared with those who 
enter other courses of study. And inthis connection we have to 
point out the great work the Madara Tamil Sangam under its dis. 
tingvished President, P. Pandithoraisami Thevar avergal has been 
doing and the Examinations instituted by it are already popular. 
We only hope that the committee appointed to draw up courses of 
study will take proper advice and succeed in drawing up a syllabus 
which will ment all the requirements of the case. 


At a meeting of the Senate of Madras held on the €th March 1908, 
the Hon'ble Mr. Krishnaswami Iyer on the question of institutinga degree 
in Oriental Learning made a lengthy speech, in the course of which he 
pointed out the various stages through which this subject was carried. The 
original proposal that emanated from him (the speaker) was a degree in favour 
of a Doctorate in Oriental Learning. The Committee of the Senute were not 
prepared to institute a degree of Doctorate. There remained the larger ques- 
tion involved in the suggestion that was submitted to the Senate and that was 
whether anything was required to be done on the part of the University for 
the purpose of encouraging Oriental Learning and those members of this 
Senate at the time the regulations were under discussions would remember 
thot at that time, one of the points that had been strongly pressed on the 
attention of the University was inefficiency of the present teaching staff with 
reference to Oriental Languages, their inefficiency from the modern point of 
view, not with reference to the ability to stuff the minds of the students, with a 
certain quantity of knowledge of a particular kind but their inefficiency for the 
purpose of imparting that knowledge in accordance with modern ideas of 
scholarship. Having regard to that aspect, it was considered that some 
endeavour should be made to improve such cluss of perscns. It was further 
pee a that & class of pandits, munshis and maulvis over the country was 
fast dying out, and although it was not in the power of the University to make 
any special arrangement for the resuscitation of that class and the strengthen- 
ing of the body still it was the duty of the University to do something for the 
up. "a of that class if not for its permanent improvement. Susa a deter- 
mination resulted in the framing of the proposition in his name now before the 
Senáte. The object of the proposition was to give some encouragement to 
those profeseoos of Oriental Learning in this country known as pundits 
munshisand Maulvis, in order that they might have the hal! mark of the 
University in the eyes of the public to new men of better intellec‘ual and social 
status than was accorded to them at present and in that way to encourage 
that claas in that branch of learning. It was also desired that by that impetus 
to have a class of men, who were necessar, for the new courses that the Uni- 
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versy had eu»barked upon under the new regulations. Having regard to 
the institutions of the honour course and tbe specislisation of courses, it was 
found necessary to provide a class which was to be'ucknowledged on all handg 
to be prefectly competent to den] with the instruction and the course whicb"has 
to be maintained. The Committee therefore recognised that the University 
should institute examinations for conferring the titles in Orienta! Learpirg. 
It was thought expedient to chunge the word degree tothe word title. The 
next question was whether this title was to be conferred upon the person who 
had graduated according to the present University course or was it to be 
distinct in itself. There were great Zifficulties, in putting this title on the top 
of cne degree examination, for, if that was done it should be practically 
at 2 degree for which few would compete and it would practically remain 
a dead letter in the statutes of the University. 1t was therefore necessary to 
provide for an examination which shoul 1 qualify a person fora title primarily 
to best the capacity of the candidate in Orienta) Languages having regard to 
the modern methods of echolarship which ought to be applied to the study of 
such languages. It would therefore be seen that the rule which the Committee 
hand framed for consideration by the Senate contemplated the granting of title 
for a peas in the English Branch of tne Matriculation examination which in its 
eperation, would render a knowledge of English essential up to Matriculation 
standard. The Committee only felt its obligation to see that some step for- 
ward was taken in this direction in order that the great want that existed 
might be attempted to be supplied. Whetherthey should adequately supply 
by the present proposition heing carried or whether some other scheme, which 
might be hereafter adumbrated was one which the Senate need not enter upon 
now. A comparison had been made with reference to the attempt made in 
Punjab, in the matter of promoting Oriental Learning and that the Punjab 
experiment was considered to be a failure. Bot it should be remembered 
that tbe Punjab University sought to impart, in the vernacular 
Janguage of the country Science, Mathematics, Philosophy, English being the 
options! eua pon that a person might studyor not. It would be noted that 
the essential condition of success in suchan experiment was of a doubtfal 
nature. But he would not say that thot experiment was not worth making. 
It was stated in & newspaper report that that experiment proved a failure in 
Punjab but he did not know how fat the Madras University would be justified 
in accepting newspaper's report. It would be found that the University Com- 
mission reported with an equal aifference of opinion as to the success or other- 
wise of such an experiment. They pointed out that one essential condition of 
success was the existence of a sufficient number of text books or even transla- 
tions which imparted knowledge of the Sciences in Europeun languages in the 
Vernaculars. What was proposed at present courses and its sims did not con- 
fliet with any aim or courses that the University instituted or proposed to 
institute hereafter when the new examinations would come into force. The 

ition therefore deserved careful consideration on the partof the Senate 
and it therefore recommended the following resolutions :— 

(1) - “ That it is desirable to institute courses of study and examinttions 
for titles in Oriental learning to be conferred by the University. 

(3) That ng person shall be allowed to enter upon the courses unless he 
has pe the English Division of the Matriculation examination, and obtained 
not than fifty per cert. of the marks assigned. 

(8) That before entering upon à course for the title examination he sboll 
also have passed a preliuinary examination in the Oriental language or langu- 
ages selected. 
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(4) That the coursc of study for the title examination be nottess than four 
ears. | 
. (5) Thatexcept inthe ease of Sanskrit, the candidate for the titie exa- 
minfition shall bring up two languages, one priucipal and the other subsidiary. 

(6) That in the case of Sanskrit and of the principal language where 
twolanguages are brought up, the examination shall be similar in subjects 
to, and not less difficult than, the honours examination in Brauch 6 or 8. 

(7) That the institution of titles examinationsas above will render the 
institution of a Doctorate in Oriental learning unnecessary at present." 

Mr. Bhabha then moved the following amendment :— 

“ Thot on a consideration of the Committee’s Report on the question of insti- 
tuting a degree in Oriental Learning the Senato resolves that Government may 
be required ;— 

(1) To institute examinations to be conducted by the Commissioner for Gov- 
ernment examinations for the titles of Pandit, Munshi and Maulvi ; 

(2) To make provision for the training of Pundits, Munshis and Maulvis ina 
Government institution, which may, for the purposes of supervision and control, be 
a part of the Teachers’ College ; 

(3) To prescribe the F. A. examination or the Intermediate examination, with 
optional group Branch IV., as a qualifying test for admission to such institution : 

(4) ‘Yo prescribe a course of three years duration after passing tho F. A. or 
Intermediate ex:unination in Branch IV. for the 'l'itle examinations ; 

(5) To charge no fees for the course of studies for the Title examinations and 
to provide a limited number of scholarships of Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 for those who desire 
to go through the coura».'' . 

In doing so, Mr. Bhabha said that ell were agreed as to the necessity. of Leep- 
ing on s class cf Pundits. They were now in a transition state und pundits were in 
possession of steres of high traditional learning handed to them by tho uncestors, 
without having any notion or attempt at philological study. The question waa 
whether it was the University that should give them the title or tho Government. 
lt. seemed to him that the best course would be thatthe Government should insti- 
tute title examination to test the attainment of pundits in & particular language only 
and which would not be a test of æ liberal culture. It seemedjto him that tho 
only true way of improving tho scholarship in the vernacular languages waa to equip 
the bes; Colleges with European scholars trained in Moderu linguistic methods as 
Chief Professors like Dr, Bhuler, Dr. Kiethorn, Dr. Hultz. They might be given 
Indian assistance, who had tuken M. A. Degree in Sagskrit, or 'lamil, Telugu or 
Cunarese. ‘lho present Class of pundits had & main store house of Traditional 
knowledge which they acquired in a crude way and they could come across men 
repeating Verses after verses in Sanskrit but could not give an abstract of such 
verses iu th»ir own language. 

The Hon'ble Mr. P. S. Sivaewami Lyeralso spoke in support of the resolu- 
tion and against the amendment of Mr. Bhabha. The only main point of differ- 
ence between Mr. Bhabha and Mr, Krishnasewinilyer wasas to the means to 
be adopted to achieve thut result. While the Hon'ble Mr. Krishnaswami Iyer's 
proposal was that the examination for the purpose of testing pundit's attain- 
ments should be held by the University and titles should bc conferred by that 
University but the essence of Mr. Bhabha's amendiuent was that the examina- 
tions could be held by the Government. The question was whether it was not 
within the Province of the University to take steps for the eucourageineut of 
Oriental learning of the type eultivated by the Puudits and Maulvis. That ii 
was within the province of the University to stimul_te the cultivation of the 
Oriental learning could not be gainsaid nor did the Universities’ A^& restrict 
the efforts of the University in the encouragement of Oriental learning. The 
University was bound to promote learning in all forms and there was no 
objection whatever under the statutes by which they were guided against 
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taking measures for the encouragement of Oriental learning. It could not 
therefore be said thatthe measures which they might adopt for the encour- 
agement of the Oriental learning would be outside the Province of the Tni- 
versity. The proposition before the Senate did not pretend to exhaust all 
means that might be adopted to promote Oriental learning but the conferring 
of titles as a result of examinations was certainly one of the means of encourage- 
ment. As regardsthe objection that by granting titles the University would be 
granting marks of distinction or appreciation to any person, who had not gone 
through a course of liberal culture the speaker observed that he could not under. 
staid the distinction between titles and degrees apart from the names. He saw no 
objection to the conferring of titles which was supposed to bea lower mark of 
distinction than degrees. He did not agree with Mr. Bhabha that pundits who had 
gone through o profound study of sastras fora conaidereble number of yoars and 
specialised in serverul branches of study, could be regured as having gone through 
a course of liberal cultare. Ho had had intimate acquaintance, with many a 
pundit, and he wishod to suy that the assertion that a person who bad studied a 
tubject uucriticslly or merely cultivated his powers of memory or received treasures 
of knowledge from his father, ar:d he had no claim to scholarship was a libel against 
a class of people. He had no expericuce of pundits in Mysore. But he should be 
sorry to sce thut & pundit would not give a summary in Kanarese of what he knew 
in Sanskrit. He kuew European scholars to whom possages were haudod for inter- 
pretution and they failed in simple cases. To say that a pundit was not able to give 
the purport of a slokah and to assume that scholarship of that kind waa 
by European scholars did as much injustice to the pundit as it overpraised the 
European Bcholer. With regard to many a pundit, whom be had known in point of 
dilect'z skill or intellectual study many of them were far superior to the products of 
the Universities. He wea willing to udmit that there were defects in the pundits 
nnd one defect was the assumption on their pert that the knowledge contained in 
the sastras was superior to all other knowledge, and he wos also willing to admit 
that a certain amount of Scientific knowledge from outside und a disposition to 
infuse a spirit of historical enquiry would improve the class of pundits consider- 
ably. ‘The question was, did the pundits as 2 class deserve to be perpetuated and 
encouraged. If there ure readily uveilable a claas of men who combinca Europeen 
scholarship the Senate should not consider it necessary to ertertain the presant pro- 
poral but it eccmed to him that it would be & very long time indeed before they 
coald tind men who combined in themselves the critical spirit and the comperative 
methods of European schoirship with tbe real profundity of the Pundit and Maulvi, 
Vill that state of things arrived were they tolet the pundit die out for want of 
encoursgement. He thought it was not wise to do so. : 
Mr. Bhabba's amendment having been lost the Hon'ble Mr. Krishnaswami 
Iyer's proposition was carriod by a majority. 
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OURSELVES. 


We beg leave to solicit your kind attention to the 
fact, that the Siddhanta Deepika, which has been considered by 
many competent reviewers to bea most valuable contribution to 
the journalistic literature of Southern India, has now completed its 
eighth year of existence and that it has done during the past eight 
years such usefnl work as any journal of its kind may be proud of. 
It is the only periodical that deals with questions of Tamil langu- 
age und literature, and expounds and advocates the philosophy of 
Saiva Siddhanta. ‘The Saiva Siddhanta hasin breadth, depth or 
acuteness few rivals in the whole range of philosophical thought 
and it has been aptly described by a great European Orientalist as 
f the choicest product of the. Dravidian intellect. ‘The devotional 
poetry of the 'l'amils has a matchless beauty of its own which is 
vainly sought elsewhere, and even the other departments of Tamil 
literature which present a picture faithful and interesting of the 
social habits and custom, the modes of thought and susceptibilities, 
the ethical ideal and intellectual standard of,a people who were 
one of the earliest civilised on earth, deserve to be studied even 
moie than the remains of Sanskrit literature. No student of 
Siddhanta in special or the world's philosophical thought in general, 
of Tamil letters in particolar or of comparative literatnre in gene- 
ral can fail to be profited by a perusal of any number of the 
Siddhanta Deepika, : 

Annually millions of rupees are spent by the Christians of 
England and America to spread the Cliritian teachings. Copies of 
the English Bible and Christian and anti-Buddhist tracts are freely 
distributed all over the world. Translations of the Bible are also 
distributed among the different Asiatic races. In manifold ways 
the Christian Tract Society and the Bible Society are helping to 
disssminate the teachings of Christ. ‘The poorest Christian contri- 
butes liberally for the extension of his faith. The Salvation 
Army although composed mostly of people socially inferior, yet by 
an exhibition of the spirit of self-abnegation, is able to carry 
on their work in many lands. There is activity in every other 
community of religious workers except the Saivites. This is a 
blemish which must be removed. A 

But a Journal like oars which, by its‘learned and scholarly 
character, can interest only the few car Lardly hope to gain the 
support of the many ; and we are anxious thas, in the interests of 
religious study and Hindu revival in India, such measu?s should 
be taken as will enable usto inspire vitality into the Journal and 
thus ensure for it self sustaining permenence. For this purpose as 
well es for improving the literary status of the magazine in many 
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directions, tt is necessary that its clientage should widen. Shall 
our constitaents enable us to achieve our object by supplying us 
at least one subscriber each. We believe our demand is not an 
extravagant one, 


From the next volume No IX, we make the following offer 
to onr Subscribers, The rate of Annual Subscription for the 
Siddhanta Deepika will be reduced to Rs. 3 if they procure one 
more subscriber in addition to his own and remit in advance the 
whole vear's Subscription for both viz. Rs. 6. For the rest the 
usual rate of Rs. 4 per annam will be charged. For students also 
half the concession rates will be allowed. 

This method not only profits the subscribers bnt also increases 
our Circulation. It is earnestly hoped that our present constituents 
will help us by procuring us one more subscriber each. 

THE PUBLISHER. 
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EDUCATION AMONG ORTHODOX HINDUS. 


: We have often said in this journal that there is no need to 
increase the stream of Indian charity, but only to turn its farti- 
lising currents into more wisely chosen channels than those in 
which it at present flows. In pursuance of this idea, when I was 
last in Southern India. I wrote to His Holiness Shri Shankara- 

echary& of the Shringeri Matt, asking him if he would not use his 
immense influence over orthodox Hindus to induce them to help 
the Colleges and Schools in which Hinduism is being taught to the 
rising generation, born into that religion. I priat below the 
promising answer received, with the earnest hupe that good results 


may follow. 
ANNIE BESANT. 


SRINGERI JAGADGURU'S MATT, 
CAMP AYYAMPOLIEM. 
30th March, 1908. 
MADAM, 

I am directed by His Holiness to communicate to you the 
following ; Your letter of the 4th instant, was duly read out in the 
presence of His Holiness by Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastryal, and His 
Holiness was very much pleased to hear of your deep interest in 
ihe spread of Hinduism. His Holiness is ever bent on doing all 
that is possible for the resuscitation of Sanskrit literature and for 
tha spread of the noble Aryan religion. Such being the case, His 
Holiness was very much pleased to hear in detail all about the 
Central Hindu College, ita half-yearly religious examination, its 
Pathashala, and its Ayurvedic Dispensary* His Holiness was 
pleased to hear of the patriotic undertaking of some of the Coim- 
batore gentlemen and to express to thom his full sympathy with 
their object. Hindu religious eddcation is now much neglected in 
all schools, and boys naturaily lose their hold on their religion 
and grow up atheistic in their tendencies. The current in this 
direction is very strong, and any attempt to retard its flow should 
be certainly welcomed. 

As you suggest, the Nattacottai Chetties and Marwaris can do 
much in the field of education if they are persuaded to take to 
it. His Holiness is raucb touched by your appeal, and no opportu- 
nity would be lost to impress on these communities the desirability 
of their turniug attention to this important subject. 

Regarding yoar proposal to visit His Holineas, he. would be 


glad to see you at any time. 


Yours sincerely, 
Y. KUNTHA. 
` Agent. 


